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MALEFACTOR's REGISTER; 


OR, | 
New NEWGATE and TYBURN CALENDAR. 
. CONTAINING THE | 


AUTHENTIC LIVES, TRIALS, ACCOUNTS OF 
EXECUTIONS, DYING SPEECHES, AN Dp OTHER 


_ Curlous PARTICULARS, I, 


Relating to ALL the moſt notorious 


VIOLATERS or Tut LAWS or THEIR COUNTRY; 


i _S a OB AT 


Suffered DE A TH, and other exemplary PuxniSHMENTS, in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, from the Commencement of the 
' Year 1700, to the Mips UMMER SESSIONS of NEXT YEAR, 


Together with | 


NuMEROUs TRIALS in EXTRAORDINARY CasEs, where 
the Parties have been AcqQuiTTED.. 


This Work alſo comprehends all the moſt material Paſſages in the Srs- 


s810xs-PaPpees for a long Series of Tears, and complete NakRaTives 
of all the Capital Tr1aLs for | 


BIGAMY, | | HIGH-TREASON, RIOTS, MOBBING, | 
BURGLARY, HORSE-STEALING, STREET-ROBBERY, 
FELONY, MURDER, UNNATURAL CRIMES, 
FORGERY, PETIT-TREASON, And various other 
FOOTPAD-ROBBERY, || PIRACY, | OFFENCES, and 
HIGHWAY-ROBBERY," RAPES, MISDEMEANORS, 


TO WHICH 1S ADDED, 


A correct Lift of all the Capital Conwvifions at the Old Bailey, &e, &c. &c. 
ſince the Commencement of the preſent Century ; which will be of the higheſt 
Uſe to refer to on many Occaſions. | | 

The Whole tending, by a general Di/þlay of the Progreſs and Conſequence of Vite, 
to impreſs on the Mind proper Ideas of the Happinels reſulting fiom a Life of 
ſtrict Honor and Irtegrity : And to convince Individuals of the ſuperior Excel- 
lence of thoſe Laws framed for the Protection of our Lives and Properties. 

Offered not only as an Object of Curiv/ity and Entertainment, but as a Work of 

real and ſubſtantial Uſe. | 
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The Crimes related Here are Great and True, 

The Subjects vary, and the Work is New: 

By Reading, learn the Ways of Sin to ſhun, 
Be timely Taught, and you'll not be undone. 


VO. L. IV. 


Embelliſhed with a moſt elegant and ſuperb Set of entire New Co per-Plates, 
finely engraved from original Deſigns, by WALE, Dopp, a others, 
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The ſingular Caſes of Joun Swan, and EL E avert 
 Jzeextzs, who were hanged for Murder. 


IR. Jeffries, whoſe fatal end gives riſe to 

VI this narrative, had been a capital butchef 
in London, but had retired to Walthamſtow, in 
Eſſex, to live on his fortune; and being a widower 
without children, had taken his niece, Elizabeth 
Jeffries, to live with him. 5 

John Swan was brought up to the buſineſs of 
huſbandry, but had been engaged in the ſervice of 
Mr. Jeffries, after having lived with ſeveral other 
people. FF e 

A dreadful outery being heard at Walthamſtow, 
about two o'clock in the morning of the Fn of Jul 
1751, Mr. Buckle, a near neighbour of Mr. Jets 


Fries, awaked his wife, who ſaid, * It is Miſs jef- 
* fries's tongue. Mrs. Buckle then going to the 
window, ſaid, ** There is Miſs Jeffries in her ſhift, 
« without ſhoe or ſtocking, at a neighbour's door.” 
Mr. Buckle going to her; aſked her the reaſon of 
her appearance in that manner; to which ſhg ſaid, 


A 2 « Ql 


tal 


8 01 they have killed him, they have killed him, 
NI fear,” On his deſiring her to cover herſelf, 
ſhe ſaid, ** Don't mind me; ſee after my uncle.” 

Mr. Buckle going to the houſe, the door was 
opened by Swan, and the deceaſed was found lying 
on his right ſide, having three wounds on the 
left ſide of his head. The viſitor taking him by 
the hand, ſaid, My name is Edward Buckle; if. 
« you cannot 2 to me, fignify to me; on 
Which Jeffries ſqueezed him by the hand with as 
much force as he could, 

Some hours after this, Miſs Jeffries defired Mr. 
Buckle to ſend informations 'through the country 
of the murder of her uncle, with an account of 
ſuch effects as had been ſtolen; which a Mrs. 
Martin ſaid were a ſilver tankard, a ſilver cup, and 
fifteen pewter-plates. Mr. Buckle ſaid, If I 
„ could light on Matthews, I would take him up.“ 
*« No (ſaid Miſs Jeffries) don't meddle with him, 


*% for you will bring me into trouble, and yourſelf 
« too, in ſo doing.“ 


Matthews, however, was taken into cuſtody, 


and from his apprehenſion, and other circumſtances, 
the following facts came to light. 


Matthews, having travelled from Yorkſhire in 
ſearch of work, was accidentally met on Epping 
Foreſt by Mr. Jeffries, who, ſeeing him in diſtreſs, 
took him home to work as an. aſſiſtant to Swan 


in the garden : the agreement being that he ſhould 


have his food only as a gratuity, but no wages. 
After he had been four days in this ſervice, 


Miſs Jeffries ſent him up ſtairs to wipe a cheſt of 


drawers and ſome chairs ; but preſently following 3 
him, ſaid, What will you do if a perſon would 


9 give you a hundred Pounds?“ He . oy 2 


4 4 


« thing in an honeſt way ;” on which ſhe bad him 
go to Swan, and he would tell him. 


JSypan being in the garden, Matthews went to 
him, and told him the contents of the meſſage; 
on which Swan ſmiled, took him to an out-houſe, 
and told him, if he would knock the old miſer, 
his maſter, on the head, he would give him 700 f. 
Two days afterwards, Mr. Jeffries diſmiſſed Mat- 
thews from his ſervice, and gave him a ſhilling ; 
and Swan, about the ſame time, gave him half a 
guinea to buy a brace of piſtols to murder their 
maſter. | | . | 
Matthews, being poſſeſſed of this caſh, went 
to the Green-man at Low Layton, where he ſpent 
all his money; which having done, he proceeded 
towards London; and being overtaken on the road 
by Swan, the latter aſked him where he was going. 
Matthews ſaid to London ; on which the other 
took him to Mr. Gall's, the Green man and Bell 
in Whitechapel, where they drank freely till nights 
and Swan, being intoxicated, ſwore he would fight 
the beſt man in the houſe for a guinea. He like- 
wiſe pulled off his great coat, and threw it on 
the fire; but the landlord taking it off, and find- 
ing it very heavy, ſearched the pockets, in which 
he found a brace of piſtols. 3 
This circumſtance giving riſe to unfavourable 
ſuſpicion, both the men were lodged in the round- 
houſe for that night; and being carried before Sir 
Samuel Gower the next day, 3 committed them 
to Clerkenwell Bridewell, as diſorderly perſons, 
Miſs Jeffries, being made acquainted with their 
ſituation, gave bail for their appesrance, an which 
they all went to Gall's honſe in Whitechapel, 
Where (he upbraided Matthews with bringing Swan 
into a ſcrape. He denied that he had done fo; on 
Fog | 5 Lg” © = * 
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Fhich ſhe gave him a ſhilling, and defired Swan to 


tell him to meet them at the Yorkſhire Grey at 

Stratford. They went in a coach, and Matthews 
following on foot, found only Swan there, who 
gave him half a crown, and bad him meet him at 
fix the next morning, at the Buck on Epping-fo- 
reſt. This he did, and, by appointment, came to 
Walthamſtow on the Tueſday following, at ten 


o'clock at night. 


When Matthews arrived, he found the garden- 


| door on the latch, and, going into the pantry, hid 


himſelf behind a tub till about eleven o'clock, 
when Swan brought him ſome cold boiled beef. 
About twelve, Miſs Jeffries and Swan came to 
him; when the latter ſaid, ** Now it is time to 
* knock the old miſer, my maſter, on the head.” 
Matthews relented, and ſaid, I cannot find in my 


% heart to do it: Ns to which Miſs Jeffries replied, 


« You thay be damned for a villain, for not per- 


„ forming your promiſe.” Swan, who was provi- 
_ ded with piſtols, likewiſe damned Matthews, and 
| ſaid, he had a mind to blow his brains out for the 


refuſal. 

Swan then produced a book, and inſiſted that 
Matthews ſhould ſwear that he would not diſcover 
what had paſſed: which he did, with this reſerve, 
* not unleſs it was to fave his own life.” _ 
Soon after this, Matthews heard the report of a 
piſtol ; when getting out of the houſe by the back 


way, he craſſed the Ferry, whence he proceeded to | 


Enfield-chace: 


It has been mentioned that Miſs Jefliies was 
found in her ſhift, after the commiſſion of the 
murder. We have now to add, that ſhe ſereamed 


out © Diaper! Diaper ! for God's ſake, help! 


„Murder! Fire! Thieves! The neighbour, Mr. 
| | 5 Diaper, | 
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Diaper, ſaw Miſs Jeffries half way out of her win- 
dow, endeayouring to get down. Mr, Diaper and 
one Mr. Clarke entered the houſe, and ſearched di- 
ligently; but could find no traces of any perſon 
having quitted the houſe, as there was a dew on 
the graſs, which did not appear to be diſturbed. 
Swan went to fetch Mr. Forbes, a ſurgeon. at 
Woodford, who obſerved congealed blood in the 
room, and examined the wounds, which, on the trial, 
he declared to have been mortal. Swan appeared 
much frightened at the time; and ſaid he wiſhed 
that he had died with his maſter ; ; for that he 
would have loſt his own life to fave his. 
As there appeared no marks of any perſon ha- 
ying been in the houſe, but thoſe belonging to the 
family, violent ſuſpicions began to ariſe. Mr. Jet- 


fries died in great agonies, at eight o'clock on the 


following evening. 


Miſs Jeffries, being taken into cuſtody e on ſuſpi⸗ 
cion, was examined by two magiſtrates, ro whom 
ſhe confeſſed that ſhe heard the report of a piſtol, 
and found her uncle murdered. No evidence ari- 
ſing to criminate her, ſhe proved her uncle's will at 
Doctor's Commons, and took poſſeſſion of his 


eſtate : but the coroner's inqueſt having ſat on the 


body, and ſome circumſtances of ſuſpicion ariſing, 
ſhe and Swan were committed to priſon ; and bills 
of indictment being found againſt them, they were 
put to the bar, and their council moved for an im- 
mediate trial. 

This was oppoſed by the conpell for the proſe- 
cution, on account of the abſence of Matthews, who, 
it was preſumed, would become a material evidence, 
The council on both tides ufed all the arguments in 


their power; but the trial was deferred till the 
following aſſizes. 


In 


[8 ] 

In the interim Mr. Gall, of the public- bouts f in 
Whitechapel, reſolved, if poſſible, to rake Mat- 
thews into cuſtody ; and converſing with one Mr. 
Smith, he told him that he had ſcen Matthews 
come out of the India houſe; and, on enquiry, it 
was found that he had engaged to enter into the 
ſervice of the Eaſt India Company, and was at. a 
houſe in Abel's buildings, Roſemary lane. | 

Being taken into cuſtody on a warrant, he was 
admitted an evidence for the crown, and the trial 

of Swan and Jeffiies came on at Chelmsford on 
the 14th ot March, 1752, before judge Wright. 

Mits Jeffries fainted repeatedly during the trial, 
and was once in fits for the ſpace of half an hour. 
The evidence of Matthews was exceedingly clear; 
and many corroborative circumſtances ar ſing, the 


jury found the culprits guilty, and they received 
ſentence of death. 


After conviction, Miſs Jeffries acknowledged the 
juſtice of her ſentence, ſaid (ie had deliberated on 
the murder for two years paſt; but could find no 
opportunity of getting it executed, till ſhe engaged 
Swan in the buſineſs, and they jointly offered Mat- 
theus money to perpetrate it. She likewiſe con- 
feſſed a variety of circumſtances, which tended to 
prove chat Swan was her real gd in the commiſ- 
tion of the murder, 

Sv an for ſome time expreſſed great reſentment 
on Miſs Jeffries's coafeſſion; but, when he learnt 
that he was to be buns in chains, he began to re- 
lent, and ſcemed at length to behold his crime in 
its true light of enormity. 

On the day of execution they left the priſon at 
four in the mo ning, Miſs Jeiries beirg placed in 
a cart, and Swan in a ſiedge. I he unhappy wo- 
man had frequent fits during the journey; 1 6 

ore 
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fore ſhe came to the place of execution her ſpirits 
became more compoſed. 5 | 

Swan appeared to be a real penitent, and joined 
with the utmoſt earneſtneſs in the prayers of the cler- 
gyman who attended them. Miſs Jeffries told the 
clergyman that ſhe had been ſeduced by her uncle 
whttle his wife was living, and that he had given 
her medicines to procure abortion at two different 
times; but, for the truth of this, we have no evi- 
dence but her own declaration. She fainted away 
juſt before ſne was tied up, nor had recovered 
when the cart drew away. | 

They were executed near the ſix mile ſtone, on 
Epping-foreſt, on the 28th of March, 1752, and 
the body of Miſs Jeffries having been delivered to 
her friends for interment, the gibbet was removed 
to another part of the foreſt where Swan was hung 
in chains. 

This murder, ſo unprovoked in its nature, ſo 
dreadful in its example, is ſufficient to make one 
ſhudder with horror. A niece to murder her uncle, 
a ſervant his maſter, to whom both of them were 
under obligations, the one for protection, the 

other for employment, has ſomething in it dread- 
fully abhorrent to the feelings of humanity ! 

Sure it cannot be neceſſary to urge a word of 
caution to our readers againſt the commiſhon of ſq 
enormous a crime: but, as the human heart is 
* corrupt aboye all things, and deſperately wick- 
$ ed,” we cannot be too much on our guard 
againſt its temptations; nor pray too fervently 
that we may be kept in the right path; the path 
that aſſuredly produces ſatisfaction in this life, and 
affords the faireſt proſpect of eternal felicity 
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Narrative of the Caſe of Miſs Mary BLAxpy, 
who was executed for the Murder of her Fa- 


ther; with ſome particulars reſpecting CAPTAIN 
' CransTouUN, 


ARY Blandy was he only daughter of 

Mr. Francis Blandy, an eminent attorney 
At Henley upon Thames, and town-clerk of that 
Place. She had been educated with the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs, and every poſſible care was taken to im- 
preſs her mind with ſentiments of virtue and reli- 
gion. Her perſon had nothing in it remarkably 
engaging ; but ſhe was of a ſprightly and affable 
diſpoſition, polite in manners, and engaging in con- 
verſation; and was uncommonty diſtinguiſhed by 
her good ſenſe. | 

She had read the beſt authors in the Engliſh 
language, and had a memory remarkably ic 
of the knowledge ſhe had acquired. In a word, ſhe 
excelled moſt of her ſex in thoſe accompliſhments 
which are calculated to grace and dignify the fe- 
male mind. 

The father being reputed to be rich, a number 
of young gentlemen courted his acquainrance, with 
a view to make an intereſt with his daughter : but 
of all the viſitors, none were more agreeable, both 
to father and daughter, than the gentlemen of the 
army: and the former was never better pleaſed 

than when he had ſome of them at his table. 

- Miſs Blandy was about twenty-ſix years of age, 
when ſhe became acquainted with captain William 
Henry Cranſtoun, who was then about forty-ſix. 

He was the ſon of lord Cranſtoun, of an ancient 
Scotch family, which had made great alliances, by 
intermarriages with the nobility of Scotland. Be- 


ing 


3 


ing 2 younger brother, his uncle lord Mark Ker 
procured him a commiſhon in the army, which, 

with the intereſt of 1500. was all he had for his 
ſupport. 

Cranſtoun married a Miſs Murray in Scotland 
in the year 1745, and received a handſome fortune 
with her: but he was defective in the great article 
of prudence, His wife was delivered of a ſon 
within a year after the marriage; and about this 
period he received orders to join his regiment in 
England, and was ſent on a recruiting party to 
Henley, which gave rite to the unhappy connexion 
which ended fo fatally. 

It may ſeem extraordinary, and is, perhaps, a 
proof of Cranſtoun's art, that he could ingratiate 
himſelf into the affections of Miſs Blandy ; for his 
perſon was diminutive; he was ſo marked with the 
ſmall-pox, that his face was in ſeams, and he 
ſquinted very much : but he poſſeſſed that faculty 
of ſmall-talk, which is but too 8 with _ 
of the fair ſex. | 
Mr. Blandy, who was acquainted with lord Mark 
Ker, was fond of being deemed a man of taſte, and 
ſo open to flattery, that it is not to be wondered 
at, that a man of Cranſtoun's artifice ingratiated 
himſelf into his favour, and obtained permiffion to 
pay his addreſſes to the daughter. 

Cranſtoun, apprehending that Miſs Blandy might 
diſcover that he had a wife in Scotland, informed 
her that he was involved in a diſagreeable law-ſuit 
in that country, with a young lady who claimed 
him as a huſband ; and ſo ſure was he of the in- 
tereſt he had obtained in Miſs Blandy's affections, 
that he had the confidence to aſk her if ſhe loved 
him well enough to wait the iſſue of the affair. She 
told him, that if her father and mother approved of 
ber ſtaying for * ſhe had no objection. 
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This muſt be allowed to have been a very extra- 
ordinary declaration of love, and as extraordinary 
a reply. 

Cranſtoun endeavoured to conduct the amour 
with all poſſible ſecrecy; notwithſtanding which, it 
came to the knowledge of lord Mark Ker, who 
wrote to Mr. Blandy, informing him that the cap- 
tain had a wife and children in Scotland, and con- 

juring him to preſerve his daughter from ruin. 
Alarmed by this intelligence, Mr. Blandy in 
formed his daughter of it; but ſhe did not ſown 
equally affected, as Cranſtoun's former declaration 
had prepared her to expect ſome ſuch news: and, 
when the old gentleman taxed Cranſtoun with it, 
he declared it was only an affair of gallantry, of 
| which he ſhould have no difficulty to free himſelf. 

Mrs; Blandy appears to have been under as 
great a degree of infatuation as her daughter; for 
ſhe forbore all farther enquiry, on the captain's 
bare aſſurance that the report of his marriage was 
falſe. Cranſtoun, however, could not be equally 
eaſy. He ſaw the neceſſity of deviſing ſome ſcheme 
to get his firſt marriage annulled, or of bidding 
adieu to all the gratifications he could promiſe 

himſelf by a ſecond. 

Atter revolving various ſchemes in his mind, he 
at length wrote to his wife, requeſting her to diſ- 
own him for a huſband. The ſubſtance of this 
letter was, that, ** having no other way of riſing 
e to preferment but in the army, he had but little 
« oround to expect advancement there, while it 
„ was known he was incumbered with a wife and 
« family; but, could he once paſs for a fingle man, 
« he had not the leaſt doubt of being quickly pre- 
« ferred: which would procure him a ſufficiency 
„% to maintain her as well as himſelf, in a genteeler 

manner 


L141 

# manner than now he was able to do. All there- 
4 fore (adds he) I have to requeſt of you, is, that 
you will tranſcribe the incloſed copy of a letter, 
* wherein you diſown me for a huſband ; put 
your maiden name to it, and ſend it by the poſt: 
+ all the uſe I ſhall make of it will be to procure 
* my advancement, which will neceffarily include 
your own benefit. In full aſſurance that you 

« will comply with my requeſt, I remain 

*« Your moſt affectionate huſband, 

W. H. Capueroun,” 


| Mrs, Cranſtoun, ill as ſhe had been treated by 
her husband, and little hope as ſhe had of more ge- 
nerous uſage, was, after repeated letters had paſſed, 
induced to give up her claim; and at length ſent 
him the requeſted paper, ſigned Murray, which 
was her maiden name. 
The villanous captain, being poſſeſſed of this 
letter, made ſome copies of it, which he ſent to 
his wife's relations, and his own: the conſequence 
of which was that they withdrew the aſſiſtance that 
they had afforded the lady, which reduced her to 
an extremity ſhe had never before known. 
| Excluſive of this he inſtituted a ſuit before the 
Jords of ſeſſion, for the diſſolution of the marriage 
bur when Mrs. Cranſtoun was heard, and the let- 
ters read, the artful contrivance was ſeen through, 
the marriage was confirmed, and Cranſtoun was 
adjudged to pay the expences of the trial. 
At the next ſeſſions Captain Cranſtoun preferred 
a petition, deſiring to be heard by council, on new 
evidence which it was pretended had ariſen reſpect- 
ing Miſs Murray. This petition after ſome hefita- 
tion was heard; but the iſſue was, that the marri: 
age was again confirmed, and Cranſtoun was obliged 
to allow his wife a ſeparate maintenance. 
VV! Still, 
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Still, however, he paid his addrefſes to Miſs 
Blandy with the fame fervency as Þcfore; which 
coming to the knowledge of Mrs. Crunſtoun, ſhe 


ſent her the accree of the court of ſeſſion, eſtabliſh- 


ing the validity of the marriage. 

It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that this would have 
convinced Miſs Blandy of the erroneous path 
in which ſhe was treading. On this occaſion 
ſhe conſulted her mother; and Cranſtoun having 
ſet out for Scotland, the old lady adviſed her to 


write to him, to know the truth of the affair. 


Abſurd as this advice was, ſhe wrote to him; 
but ſoon after the receipt of her letter, he re- 
turned to Henley, when he had impudence enough 
to affert that the cauſe was not finally determined, 
but would be referred to the houſe of Lords. 

Mr. Blandy gave very little credit to this aſ- 


ſertion; but his wife aflented at once to all he ſaid, 


and treated him with as much tenderneſs as if he 
had been her own child; of which the following 
circumſtance will afford ample proof. | 
Mrs. Blandy and her daughter being on a viſit 


to Mrs. Pocock of Turville-court, the old lady 


was taken ſo ill as to be obliged to continue there 
for ſome days. In the height of her diſorder, 
which was a violent fever, ſhe cried, ** Let Cran- 
« ſtoun be ſent for.” He was then with the regi- 
ment at Southampton; but, her requeſt being com- 
plied with, ſhe no ſooner ſaw him, than ſhe raiſed 
herſelf on the pillow, and hung round his neck, 
repeatedly cxclaming, * My dear Cranſtoun, I am 
glad you are come; I thall now grow well ſoon.” 
So extravagant was her fondneſs, that ſhe inſiſted 
on having him as her nurſe; and he actually ad- 
miniſtered her medicines. 

On the following day ſhe grew better; on which 
ſhe ſaid, ** This I owe to you, my dear Cranſtoun ; ; 
* your coming has given me new health and freſh 

kh ſpirits. 
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rc ſpirits: I was fearful I ſhould die, and yon not 
ce here to comfort that poor girl. How like death 
« ſhe looks!” =, : | 

It would be ungenerous to the memory of Mrs. 
Blandy to ſuppoſe that ſhe ſaw Cranſtoun's puilt 
in its true light of enormity ; but certainly ſhe was 
a moſt egregious dupe to his artifices. 

Mrs. Blandy and her daughter having come to 
London, the Sw wanted 400. to diſcharge a 
debt ſhe had contracted unknown to her huſband ; 
and Cranſtoun coming into the room while the 
mother and the daughter were weeping over their 
diſtreſſes, he demanded the reaſon of their grief; 
of which being informed, he left 'them, and ſoon 
returning withthe requiſite ſum, he threw it into the 
old lady's lap. Charmed by this apparent genero- 
ſity, ſhe burſt into tears, and ſqueezed his hand 
fervently : on which he embraced her, and ſaid, 
«© Remember it is a fon; therefore do not make 
“ yourſelf uneaſy : you do not lay under any ob- 
« ligation to me.” 

Of this debt of forty pounds, ten pounds had 
been contracted by the ladies while in London, for 
expences in conſequence of their pleaſures : and 
the other thirty by expenſive treats given to Cran- 
ſtoun at Henley, during Mr. Blandy's abſence. 
Soon after this Mrs. Blandy died; and Cranſtoun 
now complaining of his fear of being arreſted for 
the forty pounds, the young lady borrowed that 
ſum, which ſhe gave him; and made him a pre- 
{ent of her watch ; ſo that he was a gainer by his 

formet apparent generoſity. TE 

Mr. Blandy began now to ſhew evident diſlike 
of captain Cranſtoun's viſits : but he found means 
to take leave of the daughter, ro whom he com- 
plained of the father's ill treatment; but inſinuated 


that 
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that he had a method of conciliating his eſteem 
and that when he arrived in Scotland he would ſend 
her ſome powders proper for the purpoſe; on 
which, to prevent ſuſpicion, he would write Pow- 
ders to clean the Scotch pebbles.” 

It does not appear that the young lady had any 
idea that the powders he was to ſend her were of 
a poiſonous nature. She ſeems rather to have been 
infatuated by her love: and this is the only excuſe 
that can be made for her ſubſequent conduct, which 
appears otherwiſe totally inconſiſtent with chat good 
ſenſe for which ſhe was celebrated. 

Cranſtoun ſent her the powders, according to 
promiſe; and Mr. Blandy being indiſpoſed on the 
Sunday ſevennight before his death, Suſan Gunnel, 
a maid ſervant, made him ſome water-gruel, into 
which Miſs Blandy conveyed ſome of the powder, 
and gave it to her father ; and repeating this draught 
on the following day, he was tormented with the 
moſt violent pains in his bowels. 

When the old gentleman's diſorder encreaſed, 
and he was attended by a phyſician, his daughter 
came into his room, and falling on ker knees to 
her father, ſaid, * Baniſh me where you pleaſe; 
& do with me what you pleaſe, ſo you do but for- 
© give me; and as for Cranſtoun, I will never ſee 
“ him, ſpeak to him, or write to him, as long as l 
“live, if you will but forgive me.” 

In reply to this the father ſaid,“ I forgive thee, 
© my dear, and I hope God will forgive; but 
* thou ſhouldſt have conſidered before thou at- 
« temptedſt any thing againſt thy father: thou 
“ ſhouldſt have conſidered I was thy own father.“ 

Miſs Blandy now acknowledged that ſhe had put 
powder in his gruel, but that it was for an inno- 
cent purpole : on which the father tyrning in 25 

bed, 


2 
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bed, ſaid, © O ſuch a villain! to come to m 
= houſe, eat of the beſt, and drink of the beſt my 
« houſe could afford, and in return take away my 
life, and ruin my daughter. O! my dear, thou 
«© muſt hate that man.” 

The young lady replied, © Sir every word you 
„ ſay is like a ſword piercing to my heart; more 
c ſevere than if you were angry; I muſt kneel 
© and beg you will not curſe me.” The father ſaid, 
I curſe thee, my dear! how couldſt thou think 
* I would curſe thee ? No, I bleſs thee, and hope 
« God will bleſs thee, and amend thy life. Do, 
© my dear, go out of the room; ſay no more, leſt 
thou ſhouldſt ſay any thing to thy own preju- 
cc dice. Go to thy uncle Stephens; and take 
% him for thy friend: poor man! I am forry for 
e“ him.“ 

Mr. Blandy dying in conſequence of his illneſs, 
it was ſuſpected that his daughter had occaſioned 
his death; whereupon ſhe was taken into cuſtody, 
and committed to the gaol at Oxford. 

She was tried on the 3d of March, 1752, be- 
fore Mr, Baron Legge; and after many witneſſes 
had been called to give evidence of her guilt, ſhe 
Vas deſired to make her defence, which the did in 
the following ſpeech: 

My Lord, 
« It is morally impoſſible for me to lay down 
the hardſhips I have received—l have been aſ- 
perſed in my character. In the firſt place, it 
« has been ſaid, I ſpoke ill of my father; that I 
“ have curſed him, and wiſhed him at hell, which 
« js extremely falſe. Sometimes little family af- 
© fairs have happened, and he did not ſpeak. to 
“ me ſo kind as | could with. I own I am paſſio- 


© nate, my lord, and in thoſe paſſions ſome ha- 
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* ſty expreſſions might have dropped: but great 
care has been taken to recollect every word 1 
have ſpoken at different times, and to apply 
them to ſuch particular purpoſes as my enemies 
knew would do me the greateſt injury. Theſe 
are hardſhips, my lord, ſuch as yourſelves muſt al- 

low to be ſo. It was ſaid too, my lord that I en- 
deayoured to make my eſcape. Your lordſhip will 
judge from the difficulties. I laboured under: — 
I had loſt my father ;-—-I was accuſed of being 
his murderer I was not permitted to go near 
him I was forfaken by my friends---affronted 
by the mob,---and inſulted by my ſervants, --- 
Although I begged to have the liberty to liſten 
at the door where he died, I was not allowed 
it. My keys were taken from me, my ſhoe- 
buckles and garters too, —to prevent me 
from making away with myſelf, as though I was 
the moſt abandoned creature. What could I do, 
my lord? I verily believe I muſt have been out 
of my ſenſes. When I heard my father was 
dead, I ran out of the houſe, and over the bridge, 
and had nothing on but an half ſack and pettt- 
coats, without a hoop,---my petticoats hanging 
about me z---the mob gathered about me. Was 
this a condition, my lords, ro make my eſcape. 
in? A good woman beyond the bridge ſeeing 
me in this diſtreſs, defired me to walk in, till 
the mob was diſperſed : the town ſerjeant was 
there; I begged he would take me under his 
protection to have me home; the woman ſaid it 


- was not proper, the mob was very great, and 


that I had better ſtay a little. When I came 
home, they ſaid I uſed the conſtable ill. I was 


© locked up for fifteen hours, with only an old 


** ſervant of the family to attend me. I was not 
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L allowed a maid for the common decencies of my 


ſex. I was ſent to gaol, and was in hopes 
there at leaſt this uſage would have ended; 
but was told it was reported I was frequently 
drunk ; that I attempted ro make my eſcape; 
that I did not attend at chapel. A more 
abſtemious woman, my lord, I believe, does 
not live. 4, 

* Upon the report of my making my eſcape, 
the gentleman who was high ſheriff laſt year 
(not the preſent) came and told me, by order of 
the higher powers, he muſt put an iron on me. 
] ſubmitted as I always do to the higher pow- 
ers. Some time after he came again, and faid, 
he muſt put an heavier upon me, which I have 
worn, my lords, till I came hither. I aſked the 
ſheriff why I was ſo ironed? He ſaid, he did 
it by the command of ſome noble peer, on his 
hearing that I intended making my eſcape. I 
told them I never had any ſuch thought, and 1 
would bear it with the other cruel ulage I had 
received on my character. The Reverend Mr. 
Swinton, the worthy clergyman who attended 
me in priſon, can teltify I was regular at 
the chapel whenever I was well; ſomerimes I 


really was not able to come out, and then he 


attended me in my room. They have likewiſe 
publiſhed papers and depoſitions, which ought 
not to have been publiſhed, in order to repre- 


ſent me as the moſt abandoned of my ſex, and 


to prejudice the world againſt me. I ſubmit 
myſelf to your lordſhips, and to the worthy 
jury l do aſſure your lordſhip, as I am to an- 
{wer It at the great tribunal, where I muſt ap- 
pear, I am as innocent as the child unborn of 
the death of my father. I would not endeavour 
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* to ſave my life at the expence of truth. I really 
* thought the powder an innocent, inoffenſive thing, 
* and I gave it to procure his love, (meaning towards 
e Cranſtoun .)--It has been mentioned, I ſhould fay I 
* was ruined. My lord, when a young woman loſes 
* her character, is not that her ruin? Why then 
« ſhould this expreſſion be conſtrued in ſo wide a 
« ſenſe? Is it not ruining my character to have 
5 {ſuch a thing laid to my charge? And, whatever 
© may be the « event of rhis trial, I am ruined moſt 
60 effectually.“ 

The trial laſted eleven hours, and then the judge 

ſummed up the evidence, mentioning the ſcandalous 
behaviour of ſome people reſpecting the priſoner, 
in printing and publiſhing what they called depo- 
ſitions taken before the coroner, relating to the 
affair before them: to which he added, * I hope 
you have not ſeen them; but if you have, I 
„ mult tell you, as you are men of ſenſe and pro- 
„ bity, that you muſt diveſt yourſelves of every 
“ prejudice that can ariſe from thence, and attend 
% merely to the evidence that has been now given.“ 

The judge then ſummed up the evidence with 


the utmoſt candour ; ; and the jury, having con- 


ſidered the affair, found her guilty without going 
out of court. | 
After conviction, ſlie: behaved with the utmoſt 
decency and reſignation. She was attended by the 

Reverend Mr. Swinton, from whole hands ſhe re- 
ceived the ſacrament on the day before her exe- 
cution, declaring that ſhe did not know there 
was any thing hurtful in the powders ſhe had given 
her father. 

The night before her death ſhe ſpent in devo- 
tion; and at nine in the morning ſhe left her 
apartment, being dreſſed in a black bombazine, and 
baving her arms bound with black ribbons. 


The 
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The clergyman attended her to the place of 
execution, to which ſhe walked with the utmoſt 
ſolemnity of deportment ; and, when there, ac- 
knowledged her fault in adminiſtering the powders 
to her father, but declared that, as the muſt ſoon 


appear before the moſt awful tribunal, ſhe had 


no idea of doing 1njury, nor any ſuſpicions that 
the powders were of a poiſonous nature. 


Having aſcended ſome ſteps of the ladder, ſhe 


ſaid, © Gentlemen, don't hang me high, for the 


te ſake of decency.“ Being deſired to go ſomething 
higher, ſhe turned about, and expreſſed her ap- 


prehenſions that ſhe ſhould fall. The rope being 


put round her neck, the pulled her handkerchief 
over her face, and was turned- off, on holding out a 
book of devotions which ſhe had been reading. 
Ihe crowd of ſpectators aſſembled on this occa- 
ſion was immenſe; and, when ſhe had hung the 
uſual time, ſhe was cut down, and the body, being 


put into a hearſe, was conveyed to Henley, and 


interred with her parents, at one o'clock on the 
following morning. 


She was executed at Oxford, on the 6th of April, 
3 

It will be now proper to return to Cranſtoun, 
who was the original contriver of this horrid 
murder. Having heard of Miſs Blandy's commit- 
ment to Oxford goal, he concealed himſelf ſome 
time in Scotland, and then eſcaped to Bologne in 
France. Meeting there with Mrs. Roſs, who was 
diſtantly related to his family, he acquainted her 


with his ſituation, and begged her protection: on 


which ſhe adviſed him to change his name for her 
maiden name of Dunbar. 


Some officers in the French ſervice, who were 


related to his wife, hearing of his concealment, 
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vowed revenge if they ſhould meet with him, for 
his cruelty to the unhappy woman: on which he 
fled to Paris, whence he went to Furnes, a town 
in Flanders, where Mrs. Roſs had provided a 


lodging for his reception. 


He had not been long at Furnes, when he was 
ſeized with a ſevere fit of illneſs, which brought 
him to a degree of reflection to which he had been 
long a ſtranger. At length, he ſent for a father 


belonging to an adjacent cenvent, and received 


abſolution from his hands, on declaring A a 


convert to the Romiſh faith. 


Cranſtoun died on the zoth of W 17 5 2, 
and the fraternity of monks and friars looked on 
his converſion as an object of ſuch importance, 
that ſolemn maſs was ſung on the occaſion, and 
the body was followed to the grave, not only by 
the Eccleſiaſtics, but by the magiſtrates of the 
town. 

His papers were then ſent to Scotland, to his 
brother, lord Cranſtoun; his cloaths were ſold for 
the diſcharge of his debts ; ; and his wife came into 
poſſeſſion of the intereſt of the fifteen hundred 
pounds abovementioned. 

This caſe is one of the moſt extraordinary that 
we ſhall have occaſion to record in theſe volumes, 
The character and conduct of Cranſtoun are infa- 


mous beyond all deſcription. A married man ſeekin 


a young lady in marriage, deluding her by the 
vileſt artifices, and the moſt atrocious falſehoods ; 
and then murdering her father to obtain the object 
of his wiſhes, exhibits an accumulated picture of 
guilt to which no language can do juſtice. His 
ſufferings afterwards appear to have been a provi- 
dential puniſhment of his crimes. We are to hope 


that his penitence was ſincere; but it is impoſſible 


, Mn 
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to think highly of a religion that offers immediate 
pardon and abſolution to a criminal, of whatever 
magnitude, on the ſingle declaration of his be- 
coming a convert to that religion. 

With regard to Miſs Blandy, the public have 
ever been divided in opinion on her caſe. Thoſe 
who have preſumed on her innocence, have tacitly 
acknowledged that ſhe was very weak, which con- 
tradicts the accounts we have of her genius and 
mental acquirements. On the contrary, thoſe who 
have inſiſted on her guilt, have made no allow- 
ances for the weakneſs of the female mind; nor 
conſidered the influence of an artful man over the 
heart of a girl in love. 


Her ſolemn declaration of her innocence would 


almoſt tempt one to think that ſhe vas innocent; 


for it is next to impoſſible to ſuppoſe that a woman 
of her ſenſe and education would depart this life 
with a wilful lye in her mouth. = 

Be all this as it may, an obvious leſſon is to be 
learnt from her fate.—Young ladies ſhould be 
cautious of liſtening to the inſidious addreſs of 
artful love, as they know not how ſoon, and how 
unſuſpectedly, their hearts may be engaged to 
their own deſtruction, founded on the violation of 
all their nobler duties. 


Account of the Caſe of Tuomas WilrorD, who 
was hanged for Murder. 


HOMAS Wilford was the ſon of a poor 
man who belonged to the pariſh of Fulham, 
and the boy, being born with one arm, was placed 


In 
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in the workhouſe, where he was employed in 
going of errands for the paupers, and occaſionally 
for the inhabitants of the town; and he was diſ- 
tinguiſned by his inoffenſive behaviour. 

A girl of ill-fame, named Sarah Williams, 
being paſſed from the pariſh of St. Giles in the 
Fields to the ſame workhouſe, had art enough to 
perſuade Wilford to marry her, though he was 
then only ſeventeen years of, age; and their incli- 
nations being made known to the church-wardens, 
they. gave the intended bride forty ſhillings, 'to 
enable her to begin the world. 

The young couple now went to the Fleet, and 
were married ; after which they took lodgings in 
St. Giles's ; and it was only on the Sunday ſuc- 
ceeding the marriage that the murder was perpe- 
trated. On that day the wife haying been out 
with an old acquaintance, ſtaid till midnight; and 
on her return, Wilford, who was jealous of her 
conduct, aſked her where ſhe had been. She ſaid 


to the Park, and would give him no other anſwer; 
a circumſtance that enflamed him to ſuch a degree, 


that a violent quarrel enſued; the conſequence of 
which was fatal to the wife; for Wiltord's paſſions 
were ſo irritated, that he ſeized a knife, and ſhe 
advancing towards him, he threw her down, and, 

kneeling on her, cut her throat, ſo that her head 
was almoſt ſevered from the body. 

He had no ſooner committed the horrid deed, 
than he threw down the knife, opened the chamber- 
door, and was going down ſtairs, when a woman, 
who lodged in an adjacent room, aſked who was 
there; to which Wilford replied, “It is me, I 
* have murdered my poor wife, whom J loved as 
2 — Gy as my own life.“ 


On 


3 

On this the woman went down to the Jandlord 
of the houſe, and was immediately followed by 
Wiltord, who ſaid he had killed the woman that he 
loved beyond all the world, and was willing to die 
for the crime he had committed: and he did not 
make the lighteſt effort to eſcape. 

On this the landlord called. the watch, who, ta- 
king Wilford into cuſtody, confined him for that 
night, and on tie following day he was committed 
to Newgate by juſtice Fielding. 

eing arraigned on the firſt day of the following 
ſeſſions at the Old Bailey, he pleaded guilty ; but, 
the court refuſing to record his plea, he was put 
by till the laſt day, when he again pleaded guilty, 
but was prevailed on to put himſelf on his trial.“ 

Accordingly the trial came on; during which 
the priſoner. did not ſeek to extenuate the crime of 
which he had been guilty; on the contrary, his 
penitent behaviour and flowing tears ſeemed to teſ- 
tify the ſenſe he entertained of his offence. Ever 


_ Perſon preſent ſeemed penetrated with grief for 
his misfortunes, 


The caſe of this maleſator has been the rather 
inſerted, becauſe he was the firſt that ſuffered in 
conſequence of an act, that paſſed in the year 1751, 
for the more effectual prevention of murder, which 
decrees that the convict ſhall be. execured on the 
ſecond day after conviction: for which reaſon it 
has been cuſtomary to try perſons charged with 
murder on a Friday; by which indulgence, | in caſe 
of conviction, the execution of the ſentence is ne- 


A Cat 


* Much praiſe 1s due to the bomanity of the judges eden 
at the Old Bailey, who have, in ſome inſtances, been known to 
prevail on a priſoner to retract his firſt 1 of guilty; which 
very priſoner has been acquitted 5 his ſecond arraignment. 
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ceffarily poſtponed till Monday : and by the fame 
act it is ordained, that the convicted murderer ſhall 
be either hung in chains, or anatomized. 


The jury baving found Wilford guilty, ſentence 
againſt him was pronounced in the following terms; 
* Thomas Wilford, you ſtand convicted of the hor- 
rid and unnatural crime of murdering Sarah your 
« wife. This court doth adjudge, that you be 
ce taken back to the place from whence you came, 
« and there to be fed on bread and water till 
6 Wedneſday next, when you are to be taken to 


e the common place of execution, and there hanged 


ce by the neck until you are dead; after which your 
body is to be publicly diſſefted and anatomized, 
* agreeable to an act of parliament in that caſe 


e made and provided: and may Gad Almighty 


* have mercy or. your foul !” 

Both before and after conviction, Wilford beha- 
ved as a real penitent, and at the place of execu- 
tion he exhibited the moſt genuine ſigns of contri- 
tion for the crime of which he had been guilty. 

He was executed at Tyburn on the 2 3d of June, 
1752, and died more Jamented than almoſt any 
murderer has ever done at the fatal tree. 

It is almoſt impoſſible to diſmiſs this article with- 
out remarking on that narrowneſs of conduct in 
pariſh officers, which _— them to get rid of the 
Poor on any terms which they deem ſeaſt burden» 
lome to the pariſh. 

If the officers of Fulham had not been ſo ready 
to give the paltry gratification as a marriage-por- 
tion, it is provable this murder would never have 
happencd. The richer people in a pariſh ſhould 
conlider themſelves as guardians of the poor, whom 
it i their duty to protect, if it were only for their 
own ſake: for, © he that giveth to the poor, 
# Jendcth to the Lord,” | 
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Particulars reſpecting Anne WRA E, who wat 
burnt for Petit Treaſon, and of SaARan PLEDGE; 
who was hanged for Murder. 


ORSHAM in Suſſex gave birth to Anne 
Whale, who was reputably deſcended; but 
her father dying during her infancy, ſhe was left 
to the care of her mother. Early in life ſhe gave 
evidence of an uncontrollable diſpoſition; and ha- 
ving a diſpute with her mother, ſhe wandered into 
the country, and aſſociated with people of bad cha- 
racter: but her mother, in order to ſave her from 
ruin, at length prevailed on her to return home. 

Soon after this, ſhe was addreſſed by a ſobef 
young man, named James Whale; and as a relation 
had lately left her a legacy of eighty pounds, pay- 
able when ſhe ſhould be of age, and the mother 
readily conſenting to their alliance, the marriage 
took place. 

They had not been long wedded, when they 
went to reſide at a plate called Steepwood ; but 
ſoon returning to Horſham, they took up their reſi- 
dence in the houſe of Sarah Pledge, who was diſ- 
tantly related to Mrs. Whale. 

A ſhort time after their abode here, a ds 
ſtanding happening between the women, Mr. 
Whale forbad Mrs. Pledge to come into his apart- 
ment; a circumſtanee that only tended to foment 
the quarrel. 

Soon aftetwards, however, the women wete ot 
vately reconciled ; and, as the man was remarka 
ſober, and they were of oppoſite characters, it is the 
leſs to be wondered at that they ſought the means 
of his deſtruction. 

D 2 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Whale having lain- in, and being tolerably 
recovered, Mrs. Pledge took the advantage of her 
huſband's ablende to come into her room, when 


ſhe ſaid, . Nan, let us get rid of this devil!” (mean- 


ing Mr. Whale. ) The wife ſaid, © How can we do 


© it?” To which the other replied, Let us give 


& him a doſe of poiſon.” The abandoned woman 
too readily conſented to this horrid propoſal ; and 
the only difficulty which appeared to ariſe Was, 
how the poiſon ſhould be. procured. 

Mrs. Pledge undertook to purchaſe the fatal 
doſe, for which purpoſe the went to ſeveral market 
towns ; but happening to know,ſome perſon in each 
ſhop ſhe went to, her fears would not let her exe- 
cute her errand. After this, ſhe went to the ſhop 
of an apothecary at Horſnam; but was till afraid 
to make the purchaſe. At length, however, ſhe 
bought a penny-worth of arſenick, which Mrs, 
Whale adminiſtered to her husband in ſome water- 

ruel. 

, Mr. Whale ſoon felt the freadful effects of the 
poiſon, which operating till the following day, he 
then expired: but the neighbours ſuſpecting that 
his death was occaſioned by ſome ſiniſter arts, a ſur- 
geon examined the body, and the coroner's jury, 
being ſummoned, brought in a verdiét of“ Wilful 
Murder.“ 

Hereupon Mrs. Whale and Mrs. Pledge being 


taken into cuſtody, and carried before a magiſtrate, 


the latter wiſhed to become evidence; but, being ſe- 
parately examined, and both confeſling the fact, 
they were committed to Horſham gaol. 

' On their trials, the confeſhons which they had 


ſigned were read, and ſome corroborative evidence 


4 they were convicted, and received ſentence 
of death. | 
For 


1 29 ] 
For ſome time after conviction, Mrs. Pledge be- 
haved in the moſt hardened manner, making uſe of 
| profane expreſſions, and declaring that ſhe would 
fight with the hangman at the place of execution. 


On the contrary, Mrs. Whale acknowledged the 


juſtice of the ſentence which had condemned her, 
and gave evident ſigns of her being a real penitent. 


On the evening. preceding their execution, the 


clergyman who attended them brought Mrs. Pledge 
into a better frame of mind, and then adminiſtered 
the ſacrament to both the eavids. An immenſe 


croud attended at the place of execution, where 


Pledge was hanged ; and Whale, being tied to a 
ſtake, was firſt ſtrangled, and then burnt to aſhes, 
in the one and twentieth year of her age. 

Theſe malefactors ſuffered at Horſham on the 
14th of Auguſt, 1752. 

Theſe women were the firſt who were donned 
in the country after the new act for the more effec- 
tual puniſhment of murderers; as Wilford (menti- 


oned in the preceding article) was the firſt convict 


in London. 


It is almoſt needleſs to make any remarks on 


this caſe: thoſe, who can wilfully imbrue their 


hands in the blood of their fellow- creatures, muſt 


be too hardened to be impreſſed with any ſentiment 


of humanity, and totally loſt to all the aparte ob- 
ligations of religion. * 


The 
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. On this occaſion it may not be improper to mente ion a 


moſt valuable and important work, for which the public is in- 


debted to the ſtudious lahours of the learned and ingenious Dr. 
William Hurd. This work, which is called © A new UxIVvER- 


«$;,aL Hisrory of the Religious RITES, CEREMONIES, 


«and CUSTOMS, of the wol E WorLp,” 3 15 now publiſhing 1 


in weekly numbers, for the accommodation of thoſe who may 
A not 


YT. 


The Caſe of Captain PETER de la FoxTAINE, who 
was convicted of Forgery. 


HIS perſon, a Frenchman by birth, and no- 
bly deſcended, received a military education, 
and ſerved at the ſiege of Phillipsburgh under the 
duke of Berwick. The campaign being ended, he 
went to Paris, where a gentleman invited him to 
ſpend ſome time at his country ſeat, when he fel! 
in love with his daughter, who wiſhed to marry 
him; but the father interpoſing, ſhe eloped with 
her lover, and they lived a conſiderable time as 
married people at Rouen. 
On their return to Paris, the young lady lodged 
in a convent ; but de Ja Fontaine appearing in 
public, ſome officers of juſtice, ſeeing him in a cof- 
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not chuſe to purchaſe the whole at once; though, when com- 
plete, it will inake only ſixty numbers, and be one of the moſt 
ſuperb volumes that ever appeared in this or any other king- 


dom. It comprizes the preſent ſtate of religion among the 


Jews, Egyptians, Carthaginians, Druids, Bramins, Aſſyrians, 
Babylonians, Medes, Perſians, Japaneſe, Africans; Mahome- 
dane, Greeks, and Chriſtians ;- with the various ordets of the 
Romiſh church; and comprehends, likewiſe, à particular hiſ- 
tory of the churches of England and Scotland, including every 
branch of Diſſehters from the Preſbyterians and Quakers, to 
the Sandiminian and Antinomian; ſo that it muſt proye a 
work of the moſt general uſe and entertainment, deſcriptive of 


the religious cuſtoms of all Sects, without offending any. This 


work is embelliſhed with a moſt elegant ſet of copper-plate- 


prints, after the drawings of the firſt maſters, and engraved by 


Walker, Collyer, Taylor, and other artiſts of the higheſt reputa- 
tion. It would be ſuperfluous, and even affrontive, to theſe 
men of real excellence in their profeſſion, to ſay that the plates 
alone will be worth more than the purchaſe of the whole book: 
and Dr. Hurd's literary abilities are too great to have heeded 
that any work of his ſhoulg be embelliſhed with even a ſingle 


pr int. , 


fee-houſe, 
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E 
fee-houſe, told him they had the king's warrant for 
apprehending him: on which he wounded two of 
them with his ſword ; notwithſtanding which, he 
was ſeized and lodged in priſon. 

On this he wrote to the young lady, telling her 
he was obliged to go into the country on urgent 
buſineſs, but would ſoon return; and, having made 
an intereſt with the daughter of the keeper of the 
priſon, ſhe let him out occaſionally to viſit his miſ- 
treſs. 

Being brought to trial for running away with an 
heireſs, he would have been capitally convicted, 
agreeable to the laws of France, but that the 


young lady voluntarily ſwore that ſhe went off! 


with him by her own conſent. But, ſoon after his 
acquittal, ſhe was ſeized with the pains of labour, 
and died in child-bed. 

Soon afterwards de la Fontaine went again into 
the army, and behaved ſo bravely at the battle 
near Kale, that the duke of Berwick rewarded his 
courage with the commiſſion of lieutenant of grena- 
diers, 

A young lady of Stratzburgh, who had fallen in 
love with de la Fontaine art Paris, before his former 
connexion, now obtained a paſs from the marital 
de Belleifle, and, being introduced to the duke of 
Berwick, told him ſhe wiſhed to ſee de la Fontaine; 
and the du! ?, judging of the cauſe, ordered her to 
be conducted to him. 

On the following day ſhe went to the duke, 
dreſſed in men's cloaths : aud, begging to enter as a 
volunteer in the ſame regiment with de la Fontaine, 
ſhe was indulged, for the novelty of the humour. 
She went hrough the regular dutics of 1 folcter, 
and repoſed in the ſame tcut wid her par unour: 
bur, 1 in the winter following the campaign, the died 


of 
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of the ſmall- pox, leaving a part of her fortune to 


her lover. 


Ihe duke of Berwick being killed at the fiege.of 
Phillipsburgh, de la Fontaine made the tour of Eu- 


rope; but returning to Paris, he fought a duel 
with an officer, who being dangerouſly wounded, 


our hero repaired to Breſt, and embarked as lieute- 
nant of marines on board a veſſel bound tor Mar- 
tinico. 

The ſhip being taken by a Turkiſh Sen was 
carried into Conſtantinople, where de la Fontaine 
was confined in a dungeon, and had only bread and 
water for his ſuſtenance. While in this ſituation, 
he was viſited by another priſoner, who had more 


liberty than himſelf, and who adviſed him, as the 


French conſul was then abſent, to apply 10 a 
Scotch nobleman then in the city, who was diſtin- 
guiſhed for his humane and generous feelings. 

De la Fontaine having procured pen, ink, and 
paper, with a tinder-box to ſtrike a light (all by 


the friendſhip of his fellow-priſoner), ſent a letter 


to the nobleman, who had no ſooner read it, than 
he hurried to the cell, to viſit the unfortunate pri- 
ſoner. 

Having omiſed his intereſt to procure his en- 
largement, he went to the grand vizier, and plead- 
ed his cauſe ſo effectually, that de la Fontaine was 
releaſed, and went immediately to thank the vizier, 
who wiſhed him happy, and preſented him with a 
ſum of money. 

Hence our adventurer ſailed to Aae 
where, having a criminal connexion with a lady, 


who became pregnant, he embarked for the Dutch 


ſettlement of Curaſloe ; but finding the place un- 
healthy, he obtained the governor's permiſſion to 
go to Surinam, and continued above five years on 
that iſland. 

While 


„ 
While in this place the governor invited him to 
a ball, where one of the company was a widow 
lady of rank, of whom he determined, if poſſible, 
to make a conqueſt ; nor did he long fail of an op- 
portunity, for, dining with her at the governor's 
houſe, they ſoon became very intimately acquaint- 
. „ 

The conſequence of their ſociability was a reſi- 
dence as husband and wife; and four children were 
the fruits of the connexion, three of whom died; 
but the other, a boy, was educated by the governor 
of the iſland. | | 

Other officers having addreſſed the ſame lady, 
de la Fontaine was occaſionally involved in difficul- 
ties on her account. One of theſe officers having 
traduced him in his abſence, our hero, on meeting 
him, bade him draw his ſword, but the other refu- 
| Ted; on which de la Fontaine ſtruck him with his 
cane, and cut off one of his ears. t 

On this our adventurer was ſeized, and tried by 
a court martial, but acquitted ; and the officer de- 
graded, on account of the provocation he had given: 
and from this time de la Fontaine was treated with 
unuſual marks of civility. 

He (till lived on the beſt terms with the lady, 
and their affection appeared to be reciprocal. The 
governor beſtowed on him a conſiderable tract of 
land, which he cultivated to great advantage; but 


the malice of his enemies was ſo reſtleſs, that they _ 


prevailed on one of his Negro ſervants to mix poi- 
ſon in his food, 

Unſufpecting of any villany, he ſwallowed the 
poiſon, the conſequence of which was, that he lan- 
guiſhed ſeveral months; and the lady, affected 
by his ſituation, gave way to melancholy, which 
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brought on a conſumprion that deprived her of 
life. 

After her death, de Ja Fontaine obtained the 
governor's permiſſion to return to Europe; and 
lived for ſome time in a ſplendid manner at Am- 
ſterdam; but at length determined to embark for 
England. , 

Having arrived in London he took elegant lodg- 
ings, lived in the ſtyle of a gentleman, and made 
ſeveral gay connexions. Among his acquaintance 
was Zannier, a Venetian, who had been obliged 


to quit his own country on agcount of his irregula- 


rities. This man poſſeſſed ſuch an artful addreſs 
that de la Fontaine made him at all times welcome 
to his table, and admitted him to a conligerable 
ſhare of his confidence. 


Zannier ſoon improved this advantage; for, con- 


triving a ſcheme with an attorney and bailiff, he 


pretended to have been arreſted for 3oog. and pre- 
vailed on his new friend to bail bim, on the afſu- 
rance that he had a good eſtate in Ireland, and 
would pay the money before the return of the 


writ but when the term arrived, our hero was 


compelled to diſcharge the debt, as Zannier did 
not appear. | 

Hitherto de la Fontaine had been in London 
without making any connexion with the ladies; 
but there being a proceſſion of free-maſons at that 
time, he dreſſed himſelf in the moſt ſuperb taſte, 
and his chariot being the molt elegant of any in 
the proceſſion, he was particularly noticed by the 
ſpectators. 

Among the reſt the daughter of an alderman 
had her curioſity ſo much excited, that ſhe cauſed 
enquiry to be made who he was, 400 on the follow- 
ing day ſent him a letter, 1 intimating chat ac ſhould 


be 


5 


be at a ball at Richmond, where he might have 
an opportunity of dancing with her. 1 

Our hero did not heſitate to comply; and when 
the ball was ended he received an invitation to dine 
with the young lady on the following day, at her 
father's houſe. He attended accordingly; butthe 
father having learnt his character, inſiſted that he 
ſhould decline his viſits; which put an end to all 
his hopes from that quarter. | 
The circumſtances of our hero being greatly re- 
duced, he reſolved, if poſſible, to repair them by 
marriage, and was ſoon afterwards wedded to a wi- 
dow of conſiderable fortune : but his taſte for extra- 
vagance rendered this fortune unequal to his ſup- 
port; nor was his conduct to his wife by any means 
generous. 

Soon after his marriage he was at the lord mayor's 
ball, where he made an acquaintance with the wife 
of a tradeſman, which ended in a criminal con- 
nexion, „ 

The parties frequently met at taverns and bag- 
nios; and de la Fontaine having written to the la- 
dy, appointing her to meet him at a tavern, the 
letter fell into the hands of her huſband, who com- 

municated the contents to her brother; and the 
letter was ſealed up, and delivered according to 
its addreſs. 

The Brothers agreed to go to the tavern, v here 
they told the waiter to ſhew any lady to them who 
might enquire for de la Fontaine. | 

In a ſhort time the lady came, and was aſto- 
niſhed to be introduced to her brother and huſ- 
band: but the latter was ſo affected that he pro- 
miſed a full remiſſion of all that was palt, on her 
promiſe of future fidelity. Theſe generous terms 
ſhe rejected with contempt, and immediately left 
the room. 

. De 
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De la Fontaine being acquainted with this cir- 
cumſtance, was oppreſſed with a ſenſe of the huſ- 


band's generous behaviour, and adviſed the lady 
to return to her duty, At firſt ſhe inſulted him 


for his advice, but at Jength thought proper to 
comply with it. 

Our hero now ſaw his own conduct in an unfa- 
yourable light, on which he went into the country 
wich his wife for ſome time, to avoid his old affo- 
ciates, and then returned to London, determined 
to abandon his former courle of life. | 

Unfortunately, however, he had not long formed 
this reſolution when Zannier went to him, begging 
his forgiveneſs for obliging hin to pay the debt. 
De la Fontaine too eaſily complied with his requeſt, 
and once more conſidered him as a friend. 

Zannier and de la Fontaine going to a tavern, 
met with a woman whom the latter had formerly 
known, and a man who was dreſſed in black. 
While de la Fontaine was converſing with the 
woman, the ſtranger (who afterwards appeared to 
be a. Flcet parſon) read the marriage ceremony 
from a book which he held in his hand; and the 
next weck de la Fontaine was apprehended on a 
charge of bigamy, and committed for trial at the 
Old Bailey. 

The villain Zannier viſiting him in Newgate, 
de la Fontaine was ſo enraged at his perfidy, that 
he bear him through the preſs- yard with a broom 


Nick, with ſuch ſeverity, that the turnkey was 


obliged to interpoſe to prevent murder. 

In revenge of this Zannier ſwore that de la 
Fontaine had been guilty of forgery, in imitating 
the hand-writing of a gentleman named Parry: in 
conſequence of which de la Fontaine was brought 
to his trial, and capitally convicted, wat. a gen- 

tleman 
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tleman ſwore that the writing reſembled that of 
| Zannier ; and there is too much ground to believe 
that he was the real forgerer. 
Die la Fontaine received ſentence of death, and 
was ordered for execution: but intereſt being made 
in his behalf he was reſpited; and, after repeated 
reſpites for five years, he was tranſported in Sep- 
tember, 1752. | 

The villany of Zannier, and the conſequence 
of diſſipation in the life of de la Fontaine, are 
the circumſtances proper for remark on this occa- 
ſion. The man who, like the former, could abuſe 
the confidence of a truſting friend, is unworthy 
of all pity, and deſerving only of general deteſ- 
tation. 

It is to be lamented, that the forgery could not 
have been fixed on Zannier, in which caſe he 
would probably have met with the due reward of 
his villany. With regard to de la Fontaine, we 
| ſee that a life of diſſipation [ends only in diſgrace, 
if not in abſolute deſtruction. The fate of this 
man ſhould teach us, that the plain path of virtue 
and religion can alone be the high- road to hape 
pineſs. 
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The ſingular Caſe of WILLIAM MoNTGOMERY, 
who was hanged for defrauding his Creditors 
under an A of Inſolvency. 


HIS offender was a native of Elphinſtone 

in cotl nd, and educated in the Prefbyterian 

religion: but was remarkable for his incapacity 
for learning, 

His 


1 nn 
His father dying when he was about thirteen 
years old, his mother ſent him to ſea in a ſhip be- 
longing to Alloa. Having continued in the naval 
| line of buſineſs ſome years, he at length married, 
| and opened a public-houſe in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet; 
and, dealing largely as a ſmuggler, he frequently 
went to Holland, to bring home prohibited goods. 
Quitting Biſhopſzate- ſtreet, he lived ſome years 
j at the ſign of the Highlander in Shadwell ; but, on 
the death of his wife, he reſolved to dectind bu- 
ſineſs as a publican ; but having ſaved ſome money, 
he entered again into the matrimonial ſtate, and, 
111438 taking a houſe in . he let lodgings 
ll = to ſea-faring men. 
Meeting with ſucceſs, he took a ſhop as a ſeller 
ö of ſeamen's cloaths; but left the care of it chiefly 
jth to his wite, while he employed his own time in 
[bl frequent trips to Holland, in purſuit of his former 
N illicit practice of ſmuggling. 
| ; An act of inſolvency paſſing in the year 1748, 
favourable to ſuch perſons as had been in foreign 
parts fugitives for debt; Montgomery took the 
N benefit of it, ſwearing that he was at Rotterdam 
j on the laſt day of the preceding year, in conſe- 
ij quence of which, he was cleared of his debts, to 
il the injury of his creditors, 
i No notice was taken of this affair till the expi- 
0 ration of four years, when Montgomery having 
10 arreſted a neighbour, the man gave notice of his 
f former tranſactions to one of his creditors, who 
laying an information before the lord mayor, Mont- 
| gomery was lodged in Newgate on ſuſpicion. | 
mk Being brought to trial at the next ſeſſions 
Wh dt the Old Bailey, ſeveral perſons depoſed, 
1: $1188 that they ſpent the evening with him at his 
| 3 RE own houſe at the time that he alledged that 


he 
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he was in Holland, in order to take the benefit of 
the act; ſo that he was convicted, and received 
ſentence to die. 

For ſome time after conviction he behaved with 
apparent ſigns of devotion ; but aſſerted his inno- 
cence, and ſaid that the evidences againſt him were 
perjured: and in this tale he continued till the 
arrival of the warrant for his execution. | 

Being preſſed by the divine who attended him 
to tell the truth, he perſiſted in the former ſtory. 
till the Friday before his death : but in the after- 
noon of that day he acknowledged that after har- 
ing been on board a Dutch veſſel, in order to take 
his paſſage for Holland, he had come on ſhore, 
owing tothe contrary winds. | | 

On the following day he inſiſted that, - % as he 
« had been ſworn according to the methods uſed 
« jn Scotland, without k iſſing the book, his crime 
could not come within the meaning of the act.“ 
In reply to this he was told, that the mode of ad- 
miniſtering could make no difference in the nature 
of an oath. 

Hereupon he made a full confeſſion of his crime; - 
and owned, that, having come on ſhore, he con- 
cealed himſelf for ſome weeks in his own houſe, 
then appeared publicly, ſaying, that he had been 
at Rotterdam: after which he ſurrendered to the 
warden of the Fleet priſon, and obtained the benefit 
of the act of inſolvency. 


On the Sunday following, when he was preſſed 
to declare the whole truth, he exclaimed, © What 
6e would you have me ſay © > I have told you all 
© the truth, and I can ſay no otherwiſe than I have 


« done. If | did, I ſhould belie pen and my 
« own knowledge.” 


This 


EI 
This malefactor appeared dreadfully ſhocked on 
the morning of execution; and wiſhed for thar 


time for repentance which he now confidered as 
highly neceſſary. At the place of execution he 


warned the ſpectators to beware of covetouſreſs, 
which had been the cauſe of his deſtruction. 

He was hanged at Tyburn on the 2d of De- 
cember, 1752. | 

The villany of men, who defraud their creditors 
under acts of inſolvency, is inexpreſſibly great. 
To injure the honeſt creditor under the ſanction of 
law, by ſwearing to an abſolute falſehood, is ſuch 
a violation of ſacred obligations as one would 
think no one could be guilty of. 

The benevolence of our legiſlature, to its honour 
be it recorded, affords frequent opportunities of the 
unfortunate being cleared from their incumbrances : 
and the man who will take an ungenerous advan- 


tage of this kind conſideration in favour of the 


honeſt debtor (and intended for him only) is 
DOUBLY A VILLAIN ; as he not only defrauds his 
own creditor, but renders the door of mercy leſs 


| likely to be opened to the unfortunate in future. 


——— 
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Particulars reſpecting ALEXANDER BALTOUR, 


| Maſter of Burleigh *, who was convicted of 


AVING been favoured with a manuſcript 
account of the following extraordinary ſtory, 


we inſert it at the cloſe of the year in which the 


—_——. 
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* * 


* By the courteſy of Scotland, the ſon of a baron is called 
Maſter, after his father's tunle. 295 N 
party 
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party died; as it did not come to hand time enough 
to take its place in the year that the tranſaQion 
happened. 

Mr. Balfour was born in the year 1687, at the 
ſeat of his father, lord Burleigh, near Kinroſs. 
He was firſt ſent for education to a village called 
Orwell, near the place of his birth, and thence to 
the univerſity of St. Andrews, where he purſued 
his ſtudies with a diligence and ſucceſs that greatly 
diſtinguiſhed him. 

Lord Burleigh had intended to have ſent his ſon 
into the army in Flanders, under the command of 
the duke of Marlborough, in which he had rati- 
onal expectation of his riſing to preferment, as he 
was related to the duke of Argyle and the earl of 
Stair, who were majors-general in the army ; but 
this ſcheme unhappily did not take place. 

Mr. Balfour, going to his father's houſe during 

the vacations at the univerſity, became enamour- 
ed of Miſs Anne Robertſon, who officiated as a 
teacher to his ſiſters. This young lady was poſ- 
ſeſſed of conſiderable talents, improved by a fine 
education : but lord Burleigh being apprized of 
the connexion between her and his ſon, the was 
diſcharged, and the young gentleman ſent to make 
the tour of France and Italy. 
Before he went abroad, he ſent the young lady a 
letter, informing her, that, if ſhe married before 
his return, he would murder her huſband. Not- 
withſtanding this threat, which ſhe might preſume 
had its origin in ungovernable paſſion, ſhe married 
Mr. Syme, a ſchoolmaſter, at Innerkeithing, in the. 
county of Fife. 

When Balfour returned from his travels, his 
firſt buſineſs was to enquire for Miſs Robertſon ;; 


and, learning that ſhe was married, he proceeded 
8 Vol. IV. F im- 
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immediately to Innerkeithing; and when he came 


to the place, Mrs. Syme was ſitting at her window, 


nurſing the firſt child of her marriage. 


Kecollecting his former threatenings, ſhe now 
{creamed with terror, and called to her huſband to 
conſult his ſafety. Mr. Syme, unconſcious of of- 


tence, paid no regard to what ſhe ſaid : but, in the 


interim, Balfour entered the ſchool-room, and, find- 
ing the huſband, ſhot him through the heart. 
The confuſion conſequent on this ſcene favoured 
his eſcape : but he was taken into cuſtody, within 
a few days, at a public houſe in a village four 
miles from Edinburgh; and, being brought to trial, 
was ſentenced to die, but ordered to be beheaded 
by the MAIDEN *, in reſpect to the nobility of his 
family. 

He was to have ſuffered on Monday the 7th of 
May, 1708, and the ſcaffold was actually erected 
for the purpoſe : but, on the preceding day, his 
ſiſter went to viſit him, and being very much like 
him in face and ſtature, they changed cloaths, and 
Mr. Balfour quitted the priſon, unſuſpected by the 


| keepers, 


His friends having provided horſes for him, and 
a ſervant, at the Weſtgate of Edinburgh, they 
rode to a diſtant village, where he changed his 
cloaths, and afterwards made his eſcape out of the 
kingdom. 

Lord Burleigh, the father, died in the reign of 
queen Anne; but had firſt obtained a pardon for 


his ſon, who ſucceeded to the family title and 


honours. 


* e * * »„—ü—ͤ— 


* The reader will ſee a curious drawing of this machine in 
the courſe of this work. 


The 
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The party, of whom we are now writing, lived 


till the year 1752, and then died, a ſincere peni- 
tent for the crime of which he had been guilty, 


and after frequent cautions to young people to 


guard againſt the violence of their paſſions. 

This caſe is deſerving of very ſerious reflection. 
A young man of rank murders the husband of a 
woman of whom he was paſſionately fond, becauſe 
ſhe had married a man more equal to her rank in 
life, and when ſhe could have no hope of poſſeſ- 


ſing her former lover. | 


This murder may be ranked among the moſt 


unprovoked that we have had occaſion to record; 
and pity it is, for the ſake of example, that the 
malefactor had not ſuffered the ſentence due to the 
enormity of his crime. Tre 

On this occaſion it may be aſked, what is pride 
of family, but an afſumption of dignity which is 
not. properly our own? The principal ſubje& of 
this narrative was ſent abroad, becauſe he ſhould 
not marry the girl whom he loved. Had not this 
event happened, the ſubſequent misfortunes would 
not probably have taken place; and where would 


have been the degradation in the ſon of a noble- 
man marrying a young lady of ſenſe, virtue, and 


education : 5 
There is no vice a more juſt object of ſatire than 


that pride of heart which influences too many pa- 


rents to direct the choice of their children in the 

great article of marriage. Love is free in its own 

nature, and ought to be ſo in its operations. 
When young people of faſhion make mean, diſ- 


reputable connexions, it may be prudent for their 


parents to interpoſe, to ſave them from deſtruction: 
but, ſurely, learning and virtue, youth and inno- 
cence, are a match for mere nobility at any rate; 

3 and 
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and thoſe who affect to think otherwiſe do but di i 


ennoble themſelves by the ſentiment. 


The ſingular Caſe of Dr. AxchizAip CAR ROx; 
who was hanged for High-treaſon ; with a full 


account of the circumſtances that gave riſe to 
his conviction. 


N conſequence of the rebellion in 1745, an a& 
of attainder paſſed, in the following year, for 
the effectual puniſhment of perſons concerned in 
that rebellion; and the life of Dr. Cameron was 
forfeited to the rigour of that act. 

The brother of this unfortunate man was the 
chief of the family of their name in the Highlands, 
and had obtained the higheſt degree of reputation 
by his zealous and effectual endeavours to civilize 
the manners of bis countrymen. 

Dr. Cameron, being intended by bis father for 
the profeſſion of the law, was ſent to Glaſgow, 
where he continued his ſtudies ſome years: but, 
having an attachment to the practice of phyſic, he 
entered in the univerſity of Edinburgh, whence he 
went to Paris, and then compleate his ſtudies at 
Leyden in Holland. 

Though well qualified to have cut a reſpectable 


figure in any capital city, yet he choſe to reſide for 
life near his native place; and, having returned to 


the Hiablands, he married, and ſetiled in the ſmall 


town of Lochaber, where, though his practice was 
ſmall, his generous conduct rendered him the de- 
light and the bleſſing of the neighbourhood. His 
wife bore him ſeven children, and was pregnant 


of 


2 


3 
of the eighth at the unfortunate period of his 
death. 

While Dr. Cameron was living happy in the 

domeſtic way, the rebellion broke out, and laid the 
foundation of the ruin of himſelf and his family. 
The pretender, having landed, went to the houſe 
of Mr. M Donald, and ſent for the Yoftor's bro- 
ther, who went to bim, and did all in his power to 
diſſuade him from an undertaking from which no- 
thing but ruin could enſue. 
Mr. Cameron having previouſly promiſed to 
bring all his clan in aid of the pretender, the latter 
upbraided him with an intention of breaking his 
promiſe; which ſo affected the generous ſpirit of 
the Highlander, that he immediately went and 
took _ of his wife, and gave orders for his 
vaſſals, to the number of near twelve hundred, to 
have recourſe to arms *. 

This being done, he ſent for his bender, to at- 
tend him as a phyſician: but the doctor urged 

every argument againſt ſo raſh an undertaking, 
from which he even beſought him on his knees to 
deſiſt. The brother would not be denied; and 
the doctor at length agreed to attend him as a phy- 
ſician, though he abſolutely refuſed to accept any 
commiſſion in the rebel army. 

This unhappy gentleman was diſtinguiſhed by 
his humanity; and gave the readieſt aſſiſtance, by 
night or day, to any wounded __ of the royal 
army, who were made priſoners by the rebels 
His brother being wounded in the ae at the battle 
of Falkirk, he attended him with the kindeſt all 

duity, till himſelf was likewiſe {lightly wounded. 


* At this time, Mr. Cameron's eſtate did not exceed 5ool. 
per annum. His being able, then, to arm ſuch a number, is a 
proof of the poverty and the vaſſalage of the country. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Cameron exhibited repeated inſtances of 15 
humanity; but, when the battle of Culloden gave 
a deciſive ſtroke to the hopes of the rebels, he aud 
Iis brother eſcaped to the weſtern iſlands, whence 
they failed to France, in a veſſel belonging to that 
kingdom. 

The doctor was appointed phyſician to a French 
regiment, of which his brother obtained the com- 
mand; but, the latter dying at the end of two 
years, the doctor became phyſician to Ogilvie's 
regiment, then in Flanders. 

A ſubſcription being ſet on foot, in Eugland 
and Scotland, in the year 1750, for the relief of 
thoſe perſons who had been atrainted and eſcaped 
into foreign countries, the doctor came into Eng- 
land to receive the money for his unfortunate fel- 
low-ſufferers. At the end of two years another 
ſubſcription was opened, when the doctor, whoſe 
pay was inadequate to the ſupport of his numerous 
family, came once more to this country, and, hay- 
ing written a number of urgent letters to his friends, 
it was rumoured that he was returned. 

Hereupon a detachment from lord George 
Beauclerk's regiment was ſent in ſearch of him, 
and he was taken in the following manner. Cap- 
tain Graves, with thirty foldiers, going towards the 
place where it was preſumed he was concealed, ſaw 
a little girl at the extremity of a viilage, who. on 
their approach, fled towards another village. She 
was purſned by a ſerjeant and two ſoldiers, who 
could only come near enough to obſerve her whit- 
pering to a boy, who ſeemed to have been placed 
for the purpoſe of conveying intelligence. 

Unable to overtake the boy, they preſented their 
guns at him; on which he fell on his Knees, and 
begged his life, which they promiſed, on the con- 
dition, 


EN 
dition, that he would ſhew them the place where 
Dr. Cameron was concealed. 

H-reupon the boy pointed to the houſe where 
he was, which the ſoldiers ſurrounded, and took 
him priſoner. Being ſent to Edinburgh, he was 
thence conducted to London, and committed to the 
Tower. 

While in this eonfinement, he was denied the 
uſe of pen, ink, and paper, nor ſuffered to ſpeak 
to his friends but when the warder was preſent. 
On his examination before the lords of the privy 
council, he denied that he was the ſame Dr. Ca- 


meron Whoſe name had been mentioned in the act 
of attainder ; which made it neceſſary to procure 


living evidence to prove his identity. 

Being brought to the bar of the court of king's 
beach on the 17th of May, he was arraigned on 
the act of attainder, when, declining to give the 


court any farther trouble, he acknowledged that 


he was the ſame perſon who had been attainted : 
on which the lord chief juſtice Lee pronounced 
ſentence in the ſollowing terms: © You, Archibald 
„% Cameron, of Lochiel, in that part of Great Bri- 
tain called Scotland, muſt be removed from 
hence to his majeſty's priſon of the Tower of 
London, from whence you came, and on Thurſ- 
day, the ſeventh of June next, your body to be 
drawn on a ledge to the place of execution; 


* there to be hanged, but not till you are dead; 
6c 


6c 
> 
6c 
66 


« > 


ed, your head cut off, and affixed at the king's 


66 diſpoſal ; and the Lord have mercy on your 
Jon} 1: 


After his commitment to the Tower, he begged 


to ſee his wite, who was then at Liſle in Flanders ; 
and, on her arrival, the meeting between them was 
| . in- 


your bowels to be taken out, your body quarter- 
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inexpreſſibly affecting. The unhappy lady wept 
inceſſantly, on reflecting on the fate of her husband, 
herſelf, and numerous family. | 

Coming to take her final leave of him on the 
morning of execution, ſhe was ſo agitated by 5 
contending. paſſions, that ſhe was attacked by r 
peated fits, and, a few days after the death of 4 
unfortunate husband, ſhe became totally deprived 
of her ſenſes. 

The convict, being brought out of the Tower, 
was delivered to the ſheriffs at ten in the morn- 


ing; and, being placed in a ſledge, was drawn 


through the ſtreets of London to Tyburn, amidſt 


ſuch an 11amenſe number of ſpectators as have ſel- 
dom witneſſed ſo melancholy a ſcene. He was 
dreſſed in a bas-wig, and wore a light-coloured 
coat, with ſcarlet waiſtcoat and breeches: He 
bowed to ſeveral people in the windows, as he 
paſſed ; and there was equal manlineſs and com- 
poſure i in his behaviour. 


The proceſſion reached the fatal tree a little be- 


fore twelve, when Dr. Cameron begged that his 


body might be permitted to hang till he was dead; 
which requeſt was granted. 


He looked round him in a manner that teſtified 
the calmneſs of his mind; and ſaid to the clergy- 
man who attended him, This is a glorious day 

to me. It is my new birth-day! There are 
„more witneſſes at this birth, than were at my 


06 Helt.”” 


The clergyman aſking him how he found bitt 


ſelf, he ſaid, Thank God, I am very well; only 


a little fatigued with my journey: but, bleſſed 
«© be God! I am come to the end of it.“ This 


unhappy man they declared that he ſhould die . 
member 


E 


member of the church of England, in the faith of 
which he had been educated. 

After the body had hung more than half an 
hour, it was cut down; and the remaining part of 
the ſentence being carried into execution, the head 
and body were put into a coffin, and carried to an 
undertaker's, whence they were 3 and in- 
terred in the chapel of the Savoy. 

Dr. Cameron was executed at Ty burn on the Ich 
of June, 1753, in the 46th year of his age. 

Such was the end of an unfortunate man, who 
appears, from all we have been able to learn of 
him, to have deſerved a better fate. Well edu- 
cated, humane in diſpoſition, the kind husband, 
tender father, and affectionate friend; he is almoſt 
the laſt one would have ſuſpected to have come to 
ſuch an ignominious end: and, indeed, what ought 


to ſpeak in his praiſe, his fraternal affection ſeems 
to have led to his ruin. 
Dr. Cameron was the laſt perſon who ſuffered 
on account of the rebellion; and of all who were 
concerned in it, perhaps, he was the leaſt deſerving 
of his calamitous fate : but the ways of Providence 
are inſcrutable; and it is the duty of mortals to 
adore that divine wiſdom which they cannot com- 
prehend—that wiſdom, which, being enwrapped 
in the clouds which ſurround mortality, will be 
developed in a future, a more perfect ſtate 
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Afull and circumſtantial Narrative of the Lives, Ex- 
ploits, and Execution, of CHRISTO DHEA JoHNSON, 
and JohN SrockDbALE, who ſuffered for Mur- 


der ; with a particular Account of their Beha- 
viour. 


Joingon was born in Newgate, being the 
ſon of one Roger Johnſon and his wife, who 
were prifoners on a charge of a defraud. Soon 
after they obtained their liberty, the father died, 
and the mother ſent the child to her relations at 
Derby, who, having given him a tolerable educa- 
tion, Aapprenticed him to a ſadler; but, at the ex- 
piration of three years, he ran away, and travelled 
to London. 

On his arrival, he went to ſome of his Welder $ 
relations, who perſuaded him to return to Derb 
but, deaf to their advice, and having imbibed Falſe 
ideas of gentility, he procured ſome elegant 
cloaths, and frequented the gaming - houſes, where 
he ſoon made the moſt dangerous connexions, and 
arrived at the head of his profeſſion. 

From the practice of gaming, he took to that of 
forgery, at which he was remarkably expert in 

the imitating the hands of other people to notes 
Payable to himſelf; by which he repeatedly ac- 
| quired money, but ſtil eſcaped detection. 

His daringneſs was ſuch, that he ſometimes ar- 
reſted perſons on whom he had committed forgeries, 
and compelled the payment of the money by hay- 
ing people ready to ſwear that the hand- writing 


was that of the party whole name was ſubſcribed 
80 > the draft. 
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. The following! is one ſpecimen of his devices. 
He forged a note on a lady of conſiderable fortune, 
and ſigned her name to it, fo like her writing, that 
BY almoſt diſcredited her own ſight when ſhe read 

. Johnſon arreſted her; but, as s ſhe knew ſhe had 
1 no ſuch note, ſhe bailed the action, and pre- 
pared to ſtand trial; but the guilty man declined 
all farther proceedings. 

During this abandoned courſe of life, he became 
acquainted with the daughter of a man who kept 
an ale-houſe in the Strand; and they were privately 
married at the Fleet : but, animoſities ſoon ariſing 
between them, they proceeded from words to 
blows, the contequence of which was, that they part- 
ed, and his wife became a common ſtreet-walker. 

After this, Johnſon took to picking pockets, and 
other low practices of defraud ; but a miſerable 
poverty {till attended him; for what he got diſ- 
honeſtly was ſoon, ſpent in diſſipation. At length 
he met with Stockdale at Sadler's Wells, and 
agreed to ſee him the next evening at a houſe in 
Holborn, 

STOCKDALE Was porn at Leiceſter, where his fa- 
ther was a reputable proctor, who gave him an 
excellent education, but was too fond of him to 
keep that ſtrict guard over his conduct which might 
have been eſſenual to his future welfare. He very 
ſoon ſhewed a diſpoſition to idleneſs, which was 
not properly checked by his parents, who would 
not permit his ſchool- maſter to chaſtize him for his 
faults. 

When the father ſaw his error, he determined, 
in purſuance of the advice of ſome friends, to fond ; 
him to a proctor in DoCtors-Commons, where he 


hoped to hear of a peedy reformation in his 
manners. 


G 2 Stock- 
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Stockdale, however, was of too idle a diſpoſi- 
tion to brook confinement. His extravagance ex- 
ceeded the bounds of his father's allowance, and 

he barrowed of his acquaintance, to ſupply his 
immediate wants. 

In this way he went on, frequenting places of 
public diverſion, till thoſe who had lent him money 
teazed him for à return of it; and he was at a loſs 
for farther reſources when he met Johnſon at Sad- 
ler's Wells as abovementioned. | 

On the following day, theſe ill-fated youths 
met at the appointed place, and made a contract 
for their mutual deſtruction. At this time John- 
ſon was under twenty, and Stockdale not eighteen 
years of age. 


The following are given as the words in which 
Johnſon addreſſed his new acquaintance. “ Stock- 
dale, I am glad that you are a young fellow of 
*« ſpirit z let me therefore beg that you will diveſt 
« yourſelf of all fooliſh ſcruples, and behave with 

bravery, like one who deſerves the name of a 
hero. Why ſhould a few worthleſs fellows roll 
jn heaps of gold, while ſuch free ſouls as we are 
ſtarving for want, and obliged to ſkulk in corners? 
For my part, I know not what right any man, 
or any ſet of men, have to engroſs the products 
“of the earth; and, as gold comes out of the 
« earth, both you and | have a right to it. This 

is my opinion, and I am determined to ſupport 
it with ſword and piſtol, at the expence of my. 
„life. We have nothing to do but enter upon 
„the action, and I have already laid a ſcheme 

for our firſt exploit. There is an old miſer, 
who lives about ten miles off, and bas always a 
great ſum of money by him: let you and I pay 
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* him a viſit; and then I am pretty confident we 
6 ſhall not return with empty pockets.” | 

We give this, as the words were ſaid to have been 
ſpoken ; but they have more the air of being ma- 
nufactured by the ordinary of Newgate : for how 
ſhould any one know what paſſed between the 
offenders at their firſt private meeting, except from 
the confeſhon of one of them? apd, in that cafe, 

the remembering the exact words ſeems to be wholly 
improbable. 

Be this as it may, Stockdale agreed to accompa- 
ny Johnfon ; and the next day they hired horſes, 
and rode towards Rumford, near which the party 
lived whom they intended to rob: and, having 
waſted the time till night, they tied their horſes to 
a hedge, and being armed with piſtols, they 
knocked at the door, which being opened by the 
old gentieman, Johnſon preſented a piſtol to his 
| breaſt ; and then they bound him and his two ſer- 

vants, and told the maſter, that he muſt expe& 
immediate death, if he did not diſcover where his 
money was concealed. | 

Terrified by this threat, he told them to take a 
key from his pocket, which would open a bureau, 
where they would find a bag containing all the caſh 

then in his poſſeſſion. The robbers having ſeized 
the property, Johnſon put the bag in his pocket, 
and then they re-mounted, and rode to London, 
where they found the booty to conſiſt of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds: but this they ſoon diſſipated 
in acts of extravagance, and then proceeded to 
commit a number of robberies on the. roads of 
Effex and Kent. | 

It is now proper to mention the crime jenwhick 
they ſuffered; a murder equally barbarous and un- 
provoked, Ther took horſes in Holborn, and, 
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opened a gate for them to paſs, when Johnſon de- 
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having rode to Edmonton, turned up a lane, 
where they met a poſtman who was carrying letters 
round the neigbourhood: the man good - naturedly 


manded his money and watch, which he held out 
to them; and at that inſtant was ſhot dead by 
Stockdale. 

The murder was no ſooner committed than they 
haſtened to London; and though the country was 
alarmed by what had happened, they rode on the 
following day to Hounſlow, where they dined. 
After dinner they called for their horſes: but 
Stockdale was fo intoxicated that he at firſt fell from 
the horſe, but was replaced. 

The magiſtrates having by this time ſent out a 
number of conſtables, the murderers were ken 
into cuſtody, and carried before a magiſtrate; when 
Stockdale acknowledged his guilt; but by this 
time Johnſon was ſo drunk, that he was inſenſible 
of his commitment to Newgate. | 

When Stockdale's maſter heard of his unhappy 
ſituation, he immediately wrote to his father, who | 
coming to London, had a very affecting interview 
with his ſon, who exclaimed, *+ Q, fir, how ſhall 
« T look you in the face! wime diſgrace have I 
brought upon you, What deſtruction upon my- 
« ſelf! A ſhameful death is preparing for me in 
« this world: but what in the next, God knows 

The father adviſed him to an early preparation 
for the awful fate that awaited him, and refuſed to 
flatter him with hopes of that pardon which could 

not reaſonably be expected. He comforted himſelf 
accordingly, and intended to have pleaded guilty, 
but was afterwards adviſed not to do ſo. 

While in Newgate Johnſon was attacked by a 
violent fever; and on the day of trial was ſo re- 


duced 
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duced that it was neceſſary to carry him into court, 
where the Judges permitted him a chair to repoſe 
himſelf during the trial. The jury being ſatisfied 
with the evidence againſt the culprits, they were 
found guilty, and ſentence of death was paſſed on 
them. 

Stockdale ſpent his time till the execution in the 
moſt devout manner ; but Johnſon was too ill to 
attend the cuſtomary offices of religion, The for- 
mer made a pathetic addreſs to the populace at the 


place of execution ; and both of them behaved 
with great apparent penitence. 


After execution the bodies were removed to Sur- 
geon's-hall, in preparation for diſſection: but ſoon 
afterwards an order was received from the ſecretary | 
of ſtate, that they ſhould be hung in chains; in 
_ conſequence of which they were carried to Winch- 
more-hill, where they were NO by way of 
warning and example. 

Theſe malefaQors ſuffered at Tyburn on the 2d 
of July, 1753. 

It is impoſſible but that young men, of any de- 
gree of ſenſe, muſt be ſtruck with the caſe of theſe 
offenders, particularly that of Stockdale, who bein 
well educated, and reſpectably placed in the world, 
could ſo eaſily forego all his better proſpects to be- 
come at once a robber and a murderer ! 

Nothing ought to be more forcibly or frequent- 
ly impreſſed on the minds of youth, than duty to 
their parents, and a ſteady purſuit of their buſineſs, 
by which, in all human probability, they may avoid 
Is paths of ruin, and live happy in themſelves, 
and a credit to all who are connected with them. 


A Nar- 
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A Narrative of the ſingular Caſe of Josnua KI p- 
DEN, who was executed for a pretended Robe 


bery falſely ſworn againſt him, 


HIS unhappy youth, who fell a victim to 

the vileſt artifice, was a native of London, 

the ſon of a watchmaker of reputation, who having 

given him a good education, bound him to an apo- 

thecary: but the young fellow being diſcontented 

with his ſituation his parents ſent him to fea ; and 

after being ſix years in the naval ſervice he re- 
turned to England. 

His father # now ſent him to ſchool, to learn 
the theoretical part of navigation, baving hopes of 
procuring his advancement in the navy : but young 
Kidden, having no diſpoſition for ſtudy, quitted 
the ſchool, and idled away his time in a manner 
that did him no credit, though it does not appear 
that he had the leaſt propenſity to commit a dif- 
honeſt action. 

Dome time after this he became a porter in the 
Fleet-market, being willing to obtain an honeſt 
living by his induſtry. Going one evening to 
drink at the caſtle in Chick- lane, he got into com- 
pany with an abandoned miſcreant, named Blee, 
who was employed by ſome thieftakers, to envei- 
ole unhappy young fellows to the commiſſion of 
robbery, that they might ſwear againſt them, and 
obtain the reward allowed by law on conviction. 


Kidden, 


—— 


* a 


— 


Ihe father of Kidden was well known to the writer 
of this narrative. He was an honeſt chearful old gentle- 
man, who had too much ſenſe to think himſelf diſgraced 


by the unfortunate exit of his ſcn; from a conſciouſneſs 
that he had not deſerved his fate. 


17 


Kidden, who had little employ at that time, told 
Blee, that he was in want of work ; and the 1#- 
ter engaging to. procure ſome for him, got him lodg- 
ings 1n an alley in Chick-lane, where he continued 
from Friday till the following Monday, when he 
was told that there was a job at Tottenham, to re- 
move ſome effects of a gentleman, which would 
otherwiſe be ſeized for rent. 

At the time appointed Kidden and Ble went to 
Tottenham; and having waited at a public-houſe 
till the approach of night, Blee went out, with a 
pretence of ſpeaking to the gentleman whoſe goods 
were to be removed; but on his return ſaid that 
the buſineſs could not be tranſacted that night. 


They now quitted the public-houſe, and proceed- 


ed towards London, after Blee had given Kidden 
eighieen- Pence as a compenſation for the loſs of 
his day's work. On the London fide of Tottenham 
they obſerved a chaiſe, and a woman fitting on the 
ſide of the road near it. Kidden aſked her if ſhe 
was going to London : ſhe replied in the affirma- 
tive: but he walked forwards, paying no attention 
to what ſhe ſaid, till he heard Blee call him back, 

demanding to know why he walked ſo faſt, Kid- 
den turning back, obſerved that Blee was robbing 
the woman; on which he declined a nearer ap- 
proach, diſdaining to have any concern in ſuch a 


tranſaction: but Blee running up to him, ſaid, « 1 


* have got the money ;” and would have pre- 
vailed on him to take half a crown : but this he 
declined. 

Blee then deſired Kidden not to leave him; 
and the latter ſtaying two or three minutes, a 
thieftaker named M-Daniel, ruſhed from a hedge 


and ſeizing Kidden, told him that he was his pri- 


ſoner. 
Vo L. IV. H | The 
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The woman thus pretendedly robbed was one 
Mary Jones; and all the parties going before a 
magiſtrate, it was poſitively ſwore that Kidden 
was the robber, and that he took twenty five 
ſhillings from the Woman; on which he was com- 
mitted to Newgate. 
Mary Jones, the woman ſuppoſed to nate been 
robbed, lodged in Brokers- alley, Drury-lane : and 
the friends and relations of Kidden, aſſured in 
their own minds of his innocence, went thither to 
enquire after her character, which they found to 
be ſo totally abandoned, that they had no doubt 
but that the whole was a preconcerted plot tor his 
deſtruction. | 

When the trial came on, Mary Jones and two 
thieftakers ſwore poſitively to the unhappy lad, who 
was capitally convicted, and ſentenced to die; and 
a report was induſtriouſly circulated that he had 
committed ſeveral robberies as a footpad: but this 
was only the effort of villany to depreciate the cha- 
racter of an innocent man, in order to receive 
the reward for his conviction, which was actually 

aid. 

K After ſentence of death was paſſed, Kidden 
made a conſtant, uniform, and ſolemn avowal of his 
innocence. He told how the thieftakers had im- 
poſed on him; and his tale was univerſally credited 
when it was too late to ſave him from the fatal con- 
ſequences of their villanous devices. 

Repeated applications were made that mercy 
might be extended to the unhappy convict ; but 
theſe were in vain. The warrant for his . 
tion arrived, and he reſigned to his fate in the moſt 
becoming manner, lamenting the preſent diſgrace 
that his relations would undergo, but entertaining 


"1 no 
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no doubt that the decrees of Providence would ſoon 


give ample teſtimony of his innocence. 
At the place of execution he employed himſelf 


in the moſt fervent devotion, and made an addreſs 


to the ſurrounding multitude, adviſing them to 


have a particular regard to the company with 
which they aſſociated. 


This ili-fared youth ſuffered at Tyburn, on the 
4th of February, 1754. 


The untimely death of Kidden ought to be a 
warning to magiſtrates, not to give credit to he 


molt ſolemn aſſeverations of thieftakers, unleſs 


there be ſome corroborative teſtimony to ſtrengthen 
their evidence. 

It is to be lamented that the encreaſing degene- 
racy of the times renders the employment of thief- 
takers at all neceſfary; fince there is but too much 
reaſon to fear that theſe people make a gainful 


trade of what ought to be conſidered as only a 
duty to the public. 


A full and authentic Account of Captain Jonn 
LAxckx, who was hanged for burning a Mer- 
chant-ſhip, in order to defraud the Inſurers. 


HIS malefactor was a native of Biddeford 


in Devonſhire, reſpectably born, and well 


educated. As he gave early proofs of an inclina- 


tion for a ſea-faring life, he was taught navigation, 
was attentive to his ſtudies, and gave proofs of a 
goodneſs of diſpoſition that promiſed a better 

fate than afterwards attended him. 
Lancey was ſent to fea as mate of a ſhip, of 
which Mr. Benſon, a rich merchant at Biddeford, 
H 2 was 


„„ 

was the proprietor. Lancey, having married a re- 
lation of Benſon, was ſoon advanced to the com- 
mand of the veſſel. This Benſon was member 
of parliament for Barnſtaple in Devonſhire; and 
what kind of character he deſerved will appear in 
the ſequel. 

After Lancey had returned from a long voyage, 
he was for a conſiderable time confined to his bed 
by a violent illneſs, the expence of which tended 
confiderably to impoveriſh him. When he was 
in part recovered, Benſon told him that he pro- 
poſed to refit the ſhip in which he had formerly 
failed; that Lancey ſhould have the command of 
her; that he (Benſop) would inſure her for more 
than double her value; and then Lancey ſhould 
deſtroy the veſſel. 

This propoſal appeared ſhocking to Lancey, 
who thought it but a trial of his honeſty, and 
declared his ſentiments, ſaying, that he would 
never take any part in a tranſact ion fo totally op- 
poſite to the whole tenor of his conduct. 

For the preſent nothing more was ſaid; but 
ſoon afterwards Benſon invited Lancey and ſeveral 
other gentlemen to dine with him. The enter- 
tainment was liberal; and captain Lancey being 
_ aſked to ſtay after the reſt of the company were 

gone, Mr. Benſon took him to a ſummer-houſe in 
the garden, where he again propoſed the deſtroy- 
ing the ſhip, and urged it in a manner that proved. 
he was In earneſt, 

Captain Lancey heſitated a ſhort time on this 
propoſal, and then declined to have any concern 
in ſo iniquitous a ſcheme ; declaring, that he would 
ſeek other employment, rather than take any part 
in fuch a tranſaction: but Benſon, reſolving if 
Folie not to Joie his agent, Prev ailed on pim to 


drink 


„ 


drink freely, and then urged every argument he 


could think of to prevail on him to undertake the 


buſineſs, promiſing to ſhelter him from puniſh- 
ment in caſe of detection. 


Lancey ſtill heſitated; but when Benſon men- 


tioned the poverty to which his family was reduced 
by his late illneſs, and offered ſuch flattering proſ- 
pects of protection, the unhappy man at length 
yielded, to his own deſtruction. 

A ſhip was now fitted out, and bound for Mary- 
land: . to a large amount were ſhipped on 
board, but relanded before the veſſel ſailed, and 
a Jading of brickbats taken in by way of ballaſt. 

They had not been long at fea, when a hole 
was bored in the ſide of the ſhip, and a caſk of 
combultible ingredients was ſet on fire, with a view 
to deſtroy her. The fire no ſooner appeared, than 
the captain called to ſome convicted tranſports, 
then in the hold, to enquire if they had fired the 


veſſel ; which appears to have been only a feint, 


to ae the real deſign. 
The boat being hoilted out, all the crew got ſafe 


on ſhore; and then Lancey repaired immediately 


to Benſon, to inform him of what had paſſed. 
Benſon inſtantly diſpatched him to a proftor, be- 
fore whom he ſwore that the ſhip had accidentally 

taken fire, and that it was impoſſible to prevent 
the conſequences which followed. 

Lancey now repaired to his own houſe, and con- 
tinued with as much apparent unconcern as if ſuch 
a piece of villany had not been perpetrated : but 
he was ſoon afterwards taken into cuſtody by a 
conſtable, who informed him, that oath had been 
made of the tranſaction before the mayor of Exeter 
by one of the ſeamen, Lancey, however, did not 


expreſs 


„ 
expreſs much concern, ſecure in his idea of protec- 
tion from the ſuppoſed influence of Benſon. 

On the following day Lancey, and one of the 
ſhip's crew, were committed to the gaol of Exeter, 
where they remained three months; and, being then 
removed to London, were examined by Sir Thomas 
Salisbury, the judge of the Admiralty court, and 
committed to the priſon of the Marſhalſea. Appli- 
cation was afterwards made to the court of Admi- 
ralty to admit them to bail; and there appeared to 
be no objection to granting the favour; but Ben- 
fon *, on whom they had depended for bail, had 
abſconded, to eſcape the juſtice due to his atrocious 
crime. 

Being committed to Newgate, they were brought 
to trial at the next ſeſſions of Admiralty held at the 
Old Bailey, when Lancey was capitally convicted, 
and received ſentence of death ; bur the other was 

acquitted. 

Lancey lay in priſon about four e aſter 
conviction, during which his behaviour was alto- 
geincr conſiſtent with his unhappy fituation. His 
chriſtian charity was remarkable towards Benfon : 
for, though that wicked man had been the cauſe 
and inſtigator of his ruin, yet he never once. re- 


flected on him, but imputed all the crime to him- 


felt, and appeared to behold it in ns genuine hight 
of deformity. 

It was preſumed, when he was firſt . 
that he might have been admitted an evidence a- 
gainſt Benſon, if he would have impeached him: 

but this he ſteadily refuſed to do. 


— 
n 


* We have been informed that Benſon fled to Ireland; - and 


has been fince frequently in England, though no notice has 
been taken of him. 
His 
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His devotional exerciſes were exemplary: he 
attended prayers in the moſt regular manner, and 
gave every proof of his contrition. He was ac- 
companied to the place of execution by two cler- 
gymen; and, having confeſſed his guilt in a ſpeech 
to the ſurrounding multitude, he underwent the 
{ſentence of the law. 

This unhappy man ſuffered” at Eisele dock 
on the 7th of June, 1754, in the 27th year of his 
age. 

What ſhall we ſay to a folly ſo great as that of 
Lancey! to a guilt ſo enormous as that of Benſon! 
The former was culpable in a great degree: bur 
the latter, in a much greater; for he, like the devil, 
firſt feduced the unhappy man to error, and then 
left him to deſtruction. 

Abhorred be the thought of committing ſuch 2 
crime as that of Lancey! ſtill more abhorred be 
the crime of Benſon! The man of rank aud for- 
tune, who could deliberately ſeduce the needy de- 
pendant to an act of ſuch atrocious villany, is de- 
ſerving of general execration. 

On the whole, we may learn that the dangers of 
the ſea are not to be compared with thoſe of dif- 
honeſty, and that the perils of ſhipwreck are nothing 
to the wreck of a good confcience. Honour and 
probity will bear us ſafely through the ſea of dan- 
ger, and conduct us into the harbour of peace. 
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A Narrative of the Caſes of Mary Squirts, who 
was convicted of robbery, and pardoned ; and of 

ELIZABETH CANNING,: who was convicted of, 
and tranſported for, e in ſwearing to that 
robbery. 


HERE is ſo much of myſtery in the böller ing 
caſe, that it ſeems beyond the bounds of hu- 
man ſagacity to determine on which fide the merit 
lies. The ſtory, with all its particulars, muſt be 
within the memory of many of our readers, who 
have already formed their opinion of it; and it has 
been of ſuch public notoriety, that few perſons can 
be wholly unacquainted with it: we ſhall, there- 
fore, only give an abridged account, fairly ſtated 
from the evidence as it aroſe, without favour or af- 
fection to either party. 

If Elizabeth Canning's own ſtory may be cre- 
dited, ſhe quitted the houſe of her mother, near 
Aldermanbury, on the firſt of January 1753 and, 
having viſited her uncle and aunt, who lived near 
Saltpetre-bank, was, on her return, aſſaulted in 
Moorkelds by two men, who robbed her of half a 
guinea, which was in a ſmall box in her pocket, 
and three ſhillings that were looſe. They alſo took 
her gown, apron, and hat, which one of them put 
into the pocket of his great-coat; on which ſhe 
ſcreamed out; but he bound a handkerchief round 
her mouth, and tied her hands behind her, after 
Which, he received a violent blow on the head, 
which, added to her former terror, occaſioned her 
falling into 2 fir, a diſorder to which ſhe had been 
ſubject about tour years. 

On 
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On her recovery from the fit, and about half an 
hour before ſhe reached Wells's houſe, ſhe found 
herſelf by the road-ſide, the two men dragging her 
forward. She obſerved water near the road, and 
arrived at the houſe where ſhe ſaid ſhe was confined 
about three hours before day-light. When ſhe 
came into the houſe, ſhe did not ſee the miſtreſs of 
it, Suſannah Wells; but ſaw Mary Squires, a 
gipſey, and two girls. | 


Squires taking Canning by the hand, aſked her if 


ſhe choſe to go "their way, and, if he would, ſhe 
ſhould have fine cloaths. Canning, underſtanding 
that her meaning was to commence proſtitute, re- 
plied in the negative; on which Squires took a 
knife from a drawer, cut the lace from her ſtays, 
and took them from her, Then Squires puſhed 
her up a few ſtairs out of the kitchen, to a place 
called the Hayloft, and ſhut the door on her. On 
the approach of day-light, ſhe found that the room 
had neither bed nor bedſtead, and only hay to fleep 
on ; that there was a black pitcher nearly full of 
water, and about twenty-four pieces of bread, in 
the whole about the quanrity of a quartern-loaf ; 
and that ſhe had in her pocker a penny minced-pie, 
which ſhe had bought to carry to her brother. 

She ſaid, that ſhe covered herſelf with a bed- 


gown and handkerchief, which ſhe found in the 


grate; and that, for the ſpace of twenty-eight days 
within a few hours, which ſhe remained there, ſhe 
had no food nor liquor except what is abovemention- 
ed, nor had the common evacuation of nature. 
About four in the afternoon of Monday the 29th 
of January, ſhe pulled down a board that was 
nailed on the inſide of the window, and getting her 
head firſt out, ſhe kept faſt hold by the wall, and 
Vor. IV. I then 
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then dropped into a narrow place by a lane, behind 
which was a field. 

Having got into the highway, ſhe enquired her 
way to London, but did not ſtop. When ſhe came 
into Moorfields the clock ſtruck ten; and ſhe thence 
proceeded to her mother's near Aldermanbury, 
where ſhe told the above ſtory to two gentlemen 

with whom ſhe had lived as a ſervant: to which 
ſhe added, that the place where ſhe had been con- 
fined was near the Hertfordſhire road, which was 
evident from her having ſeen a coachman drive by, 
who had frequently carried her miſtreſs into Hert- 
fordſhire. 

A number of circumſtances giving reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect that tlie houſe in which ſhe had been confined 
was that of Suſannah Wells, a warrant was iſſued 
to apprehend her and Squires, and ſuch other 
people as might be found in the houſe. 

Mr. Lion, with whom ſhe had lived ſervant, and 
ſeveral other perſons, went with her to execute the 
warrant, When ſhe came to the place, ſhe fixed on 
Mary Squires as the perſon who had robbed her; 

and ſhe ſaid that Virtue Hall ſtood by while her 
ſtays were cut off. 

On this, all the parties were carried before. 
Juſtice Tyſhmaker ; when Hall fo ſolemnly denied 
all knowledge of any ſuch tranſaction having hap- 
pened ſince ſhe had been in the houſe, that ſhe was 
diſcharged ; but Squires was committed to New- 
priſon for the robbery, and Wells for aiding and 
abetting ber. 

Soon afterwards, juſtice Fielding was applied to 
for a warrant for the apprehenſion of Hall, and ſhe 
was examined before that magiſtrate for fix hours, 
during which ſhe continued in her former declara- 
tion. At length the juſtice ſaid, that“ he would 

% examine 
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« examine her no longer, but would commit her 
« to priſon, and leave her to ſtand or fall by the 
« evidence that ſhould be produced againſt her;“ 
and he adviſed an attorney to proſecute her as a 
felon. 
Hereupon he begged to be heard, and ſaid ſhe 


would tell the whole truth: and the ſubſtance of - 


her declaration was, that Canning had been art 
Mrs. Wells's, and was robbed in the manner char 
ſhe herſelf had declared. 

On this, Squires and Wells were db to 
trial at the Old Bailey, and convicted, principally on 
the evidence of Virtue Hall, the firſt for aſſaulting 
and robbing Elizabeth Canning, and the latter for 
harbouring, concealing, and comforting her, well 
knowing her to have committed the robbery : and 
John Gibſon, William Clark, and Thomas Grevil, 
having poſitively ſworn that Squires was in Dor- 
ſetſhire at the time when the robbery was ſaid to 
have been perpetrated, they were committed to be 
tried for perjury. 

Some gentlemen who had heard the trial, being 
iffatified with the evidence, made ſuch applica- 
tion, that a free pardon was granted to Squires, 

In the mean time, numbers of people were of 
opinion that the countrymen had ſworn to the 
truth; and. meaſures were accordingly taken to in- 
dit Canning for perjury : but, at the next ſeſſions, 
her friends preferred bills of indictment againſt the 


men. Bills of indictment againſt the oppoſite 
parties being brought at the ſame time, the grand 


jury threw them all out; being reſolved not to 
give any countenance to ſuch a ſcene of perjury 
as muſt ariſe on one ſide or the other. ; 


This happened at the ſeſſions in April; but, at 


the next ſeſſions, in June, bills of indictment were 
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ſound againſt the countrymen: theſe, however, 


were intended to be removed into the court of 
King's Bench, by writ of certiorari; but the court 
reſuſed to grant the writ, alledging, that the in- 
ditmunts ought to be tried at the Old Bailey, be- 
cauſe the king's commiffion of gaol-delivery was 
directed to that court. Hereupon the country- 
men were bailed; and, at the ſeſſions held in the 
month of September following, they were arraign- 
ed, but were honourably acquitted, no perſon ap- 
pearing to give evidence againſt them. 

Squires being pardoned, and theſe men thus 
acquitted, the public opinion of this ſingular caſe 
became ſtill more divided. Every one ſaw that 
there muſt have been perjury in the affair; but it 
was impoſſible to determine on which fide it lay. 

The lord mayor of London, at that time, was 
Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne, who exerted himſelf in the 
molt vigilant manner to come at the truth of this 

myſterious affair; for which, as is but too common, 
ke was abuſed with a degree of virulence that re- 
flected the higheſt infamy on his calumniators; for, 
whatever might be their private opinion, or what- 
ever his own, it was certainly the duty of a good 
magiſtrate to endeavour to inveſtigate the truth. 

In the month of May, 1754, Elizabeth Canning 
Was inditted at the Old Bailey for wilful and cor- 
rup: perjury, in ſwearing, that ſhe had been robbed 
by Mary Squires. A great number of witneſſes 
ſwore that Squires was near Abbotsbury at the 


time that the robbery was ſaid to have been com- 


mitted: and, on the contrary, more than thirty 
perions of reputation declared on oath, that Can- 
ning's character ſtood ſo fair, that they could not 
conceive her capable of being guilty of ſuch an 
ALTOC1OUS crime as wilful perjury, 


Ingenious 
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Ingenious arguments were uſed by the council 
on each ſide; and the jury, after mature delibera- 
tion, brought in a verdict, that ſhe was guilty; in 


conſequence of which, ſhe received ſentence to be 


tranſported for ſeven years. 


No affair that was ever determined in a judicial 
way did, perhaps, ſo much excite the curiofity, or 


divide the opinion of the public, as that in queſtion. . 


The news-papers and magazines were for a long 
time filled with little elſe than accounts of Cannin 
and Squires : prints of both parties were publiſſ:- 
ed, and bought up with great avidity. - Canning 
was remarkable for What is called the vlaivoid. 
and Squires for the uglineſs, of perſon; and per- 
haps there never, was a buman face more diſ- 
agreeable than that of the latter. 

We ſhould hardly be thought to exceed the 
truth, if we were to ſay that ten thouſand quarrels 
aroſe from, and fifty thouſand wagers were laid on, 
this buſineſs. All Great Britain and Ireland ſeem- 


ed to be intereſted in the event: and the perſon 


who did not eſpouſe either one party or the other 
was thought to have no feeling. The firſt queſtion 
in the morning was, © What news of Canning?“ 
and the laſt ſquabble at night was, whether ſhe was 
honelt or perjured; but chis, however, could never 
be determined; and it will probably remain a 
myſtery as long as the world endures. 

Elizabeth Canning was tranſported to New Eng- 
land on the gift of July, 1754, having firſt re- 
ceived ſome hundred pounds collected by the 
bounty of her friends and partizans. 

She was afterwards reputably married in America; 
and the news-papers gave notice, that ſhe died 


ſome years ago in that country. 


From 
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From this ſtory we may learn two uſeful leſſons, 
on the fallibility of human teſtimony, and the 


| horrid crime of perjury. If Canning was guilty, 


her crime was of the moſt. enormous magnitude, 
that of endeavouring to ſwear away a life, in order 


to cover, perhaps, her own diſgrace; for ſome per- 


ſons thought that ſhe had been debauched in her 
abſence, and that the whole was a concerted ſcheme 
to conceal the truth. If ſhe was innocent, what a 
variety of perjuries muſt haye been committed by 
the oppoſite parties! 

Upon the whole, we muſt end as we began: this 


ſtory is enveloped in myſtery; and the truth of it 


muſt be left to the diſcoveries of that important 
day, when all miſts ſhall be wiped from our eyes, 


and the moſt hidden things ſhall be made plain. In 


the mean time, it is our duty to admire and adore 
thoſe inſcrutable decrees of Providence, which can 
bring good out of evil, and anſwer its own wiſe 


and gracious purpoſes, 'by means leaſt apparent 
to finite comprehenſion 


A full Narrative of the horrid and unexampled 
Caſe of Nicol. Brown, who was hanged for 
forcing his Wife into the A by which ſhe was 
burnt to Death. 


HIS atrocious offender was a native of 
Cramond, a ſmall town near Edinburgh, 
where he received a liberal education. At a proper 
age he was placed with a butcher in that city, and, 


when his apprenticeſhip was expired, went to ſea 


in a man of war, and continued in that ſtation four 
| Fears, 


1 | 
Fears. The ſhip being paid off, Brown returned 
to Edinburgh, and married the widow of a bytcher 
who had left her a decent fortune. 

Soon after his marriage, Brown commenced dealer 
in cattle, in which he met with ſuch ſucceſs, that, 
in the courſe of a few years, he became poſſeſſed 
of a confiderable ſum. His ſucceſs, however, did 
not inſpire him with ſentiments of humanity. His 
temper was ſo bad, that he was ſhunned by all 
ſerious people of his acquaintance; for he delighted 
in fomenting quarrels among his neighbours. 

Taking to a habit of drinking, he ſeldom came 
home ſober at night; and, his wife following his 
example, he uſed frequently to beat her for copy- 

ing his own crime. This conduct rendered both 
parties obnoxious to their acquaintance ; and the 
following ſtory of Brown, which may be relied on 
as a fact, will inconteſtably evidence the unfeeling 
brutality of his nature. 

About a week after the execution of Norman 
Roſs * for murder, Brown had been drinking with 
ſome company at Leith, till, in the height of 
their jollity, they boaſted what extravagant actions 
they could perform. Brown ſwore, that he would 
cut off a piece of fleſh from the leg of the dead 
man, and eat it. His companions, drunk as they 
were, appeared. ſhocked at the very idea; while 
Brown, to prove that he was in earneſt, procured 
a ladder, which he carried to the gibbet, and, cuttin 
oft a piece of fleſh from the leg of the decealed, 
brought it back, broiled, and ate it. 


This ren a was much talked of, ha little 


credit was given to it by the inhabitants of Edin- 
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burgh, till Brown's companions gave the fulleſt 
teſtimony to its truth. It will be now proper that 
we recite the particulars of the ſhocking crime for 


which this offender forfeited his life. 


After having been drinking at an alehouſe in 
the Cannongate *, he went home about eleven at 
night in a high degree of intoxication. His wife 
was alſo much in liquor ; but, though equally cri- 
minal himſelf, he was ſo exaſperated againſt her, 
that he ſtruck her ſo violently, that ſhe fell from 
her chair. The noiſe of, her fall alarmed the 


meighbours; but, as frequent quarrels had hap- 


pened between them, no immediate notice Was 
taken of the affair. | 


In about fifteen minutes, the wife was heard to 
cry out © murder! help! fire! the rogue is mur- 
« dering me! help, for Chriſt's ſake!” The 
neighbours now, apprehending real danger, | knock- 
ed at the door; but no perſon being in the houſe 
but Brown and his wife, no admiſhon was granted ; 
and the woman was hcard to groan molt ſhocking- 


ly f. 


A perſon, looking through the key-hole, ſaw 
Brown holding his wife to the fire; on which, he 
was called on to open the door: but neglecting to 
do ſo, the candle being extinguiſhed, and the wo- 
man ſtill continuing her cries, the door was at 
length forced open; and, when the neighbours 
went in, they beheld her a moſt ſhocking ſpectacle, 


ä — „ 


—— 


The Cannongate is one of the ſuburbs of the city of Edin- 

burgh. 

= If a tranſaction of this kind had happened in London, the 

door would have been burſt open in an inſtant, and the of- 

28 apprehended before ke could have es his de- 
gn. | 


laying 


E 
laying half naked before the fire, and her fleſh in 
part broiled. In the interim, Brown had got into 
bed, pretended to be aſleep, and, when ſpoken to, 
appeared ignorant of the tranſaction. The wo- 
man, though ſo dreadfully burnt, retained her 
ſenſes, accuſed her husband of the mpcder, and 
told in what manner it was perpetrated. - She ſur- 
vived till the following morning, ſtill continuing 
in the ſame tale, and then expired in the ith 
agony. | 3 | 
Hereupon the murderer was ſeized, and, being = 
lodged in the gaal of Edinburgh, was brought ta ? 
trial, and capitally convicted. 
After ſentence, he was. allowed fix weeks to 
prepare himſelf for a future ſtate, agreeable to the 
cuſtom in Scotland. e | ; 

He was viſited by ſeveral divines of Edinburgh, 
but ſteadily perſiſted in the denial of his guilt, 
affirming 'that he was ignorant of his wife being 
burnt, till the door was broke open by the neigh». 
bours. | | : | 
Among others who viſited the criminal was the 
reverend Mr. Kinloch, an ancient miniſter, who, 
urging him to confeſs his crime, received no other 
reply, than that, if he was to die to-morrow, he 
would have a new ſuit of cloaths, to appear 
« decently at the gallows.” Mr. Kinloch was ſo 
affected by his declaration, that he ſhed tears over 
the unhappy convict, 
On the following day, he was attended to the 
place of execution by the reverend Dr. Brown : but 
to the laſt he denied having been guilty of the 
crime for which he ſuffered, | 
After execution, he was hung in chains; but the 
body was ſtolen from the gibbet, and thrown into 
| a pond, where being found, it was expoſed ag 
Vor, IV. before, 
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| before. In a few days however it was again ſtolen; 


and, though a reward was offered for its diſcovery, 
no ſuch diſcovery was made. 

This MalefaQor ſuffered at Edinburgh, on the 
x 4th of Auguſt, 1754. 

It is impoſſible to expreſs ſufficient horror at the 


crime of which this man was guilty : and it is 


therefore the leſs neceſſary to make any remarks 
on his caſe; as no one can be tempted to think of 
committing a ſimilar crime till he is totally diveſted 
of all the feelings of humanity. From a fate ſo 


wretched as this, may the God of infinite mercy 


deliver us! 


Particular Account of the very extraordinay Ex- 


ploirs of Jonn Pour, alias BAxrER, who 
was executed for a Highway-robbery; including 
che Adventures of many of his Aſſociates in 
Villany. 


Hs malefaQor was the ſon of honeſt peo- 

ple in indigent circumſtances, reſiding at 
Newmarket in the county of Cambridge ; who, 
when he had nearly completed his ſeventh ycar, 
pur him to a day-ſchool, which he continued to 
attend till he was about thirteen years old, when 
he was engaged as an aſſiſtant to the grooms in the 
ſervice of the duke of Somerſet, Having remained 
in this ſituation fix years, he was hired by Jord 
John Cavendiſh, whoſe horſes he attended about 
three years, and then entered into the ſervice of 
colonel Lumley, brother to the carl of Scarbo- 
rough. He was ſent by thus gentleman three 
times 


„ 
times with horſes to France, and was conſidered 
as an honeſt and induſtrious ſervant. 

Being of a temper that delighted in a change of 
ſituation, he entered on board a trading ſhip be- 
longing to Briſtol ; and he diſcovered no inclinati- 
on to vicious courſes tilt he had made ſeveral voy- 
ages to the Weſt Indies and North America. 
The ſhip to which he belonged being paid off 
on the concluſion of the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
he connected himſelf with Mary Brown and Mar 
Davis, women of abandoned characters; and they, 
in conjunction with John Brown, perſuaded him 


to join them in committing depredations on the 
public. 8 | 


They directed their courſe towards Litchfield, 
and upon their arrival there, went into a public- 


| houſe for refreſhment. Being introduced to a par- 
lour, Mary Brown obſerved a cheſt ; and, the lid 
not being cloſe, ſhe put in her hand, and ſtole a 
ſum of money and ſeveral other articles of value. 
Having obtained the above booty, the gang 
proceeded to Cheſter, where Poulter ſtole ſome 
pluſh, and ſent for a taylor to make it into a ſuit 
of cloaths. While the taylor was meaſuring him, 
a piſtol that was in his pocket accidentally went off, 
but fortunately no damage was done by the ball. 


The taylor carried the pluſh home, and then went 
to the mayor, to whom he communicated his ſuſ- 


picions. Officers were diſpatched to examine 
Poulter and his companions; but being apprized 


of their approach, they embarked on board a pac- 


ket-boat, which conveyed them to Dublin. 

Soon after his arrival in Dublin, Poulter hired a 
public-houſe, where he ſold on an average five 
barrels of ale weekly, and other Jiquors in propor- 
tion, His great ſucceſs in buſineſs induced him to 
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E 
make a reſolution of entirely declining illegal pur« 
ſuits : and to this he would, in all probability, have 


ſtrictly adhered, had he not been unluckily compell- 


ed to renew his acquaintance with abandoned peo- 
ple. 5 : | 

General Sinclair had his pocket picked of a va- 
luable gold watch, either in going into, or depart- 
ing from Leiceſter houſe; and two men, named 


Harper and Tobin, were ſuſpected to be guilty of 


the fact, and committed to the Gate-houſe. A deſ- 
perate gang of twenty-four Iriſhmen reſcued Har- 
per; in confequence of- which a proclamation. offer- 
ing a reward for apprehening them was iſſued ; but 
they all eſcaped to Ireland. One of the above 


gang, named James Field, who had been acquaint- 


ed with Poulter, went up to him while he was 
ſtanding at his door, and after ſome converſation 
they drank together. 

On the following day, Field took the whole 
gang to Poulter's houſe. He requeſted them to 
depart, and at other times endeavoured to diſſuade 
them from frequenting his houſe, urging that their 
viſits might be productive of very diſagreeable con- 


ſequences to him: but they diſregarded what he 


ſaid, and continued their meetings as uſual. At 
length they were obſerved in the houſe by a meſ- 


ſenger that had been diſpatched in ſearch of them 


from London, and taken into cuſtody. 

In conſequence of the above affair, Poulter ab- 
ſconded from his houſe in the night, and his ſtock 
of liquors and other effects were ſeized by the ma- 
giſtrates. 4 5 


Poulter now intended to reſide at Cork, but not 


being able to get a houſe there that he thought 


would anſwer his purpoſe, he went to Waterford 
and took a public-houſe, which he kept about 
| three 


C IF: 4 
three months. His brewer in Dublin wrote him 
word that he might return without the leaſt danger 
of moleſtation; and therefore he departed from 
Waterford, and took a houſe about two miles from 
the city, at a place called the Shades of Clontarf. 
His houſe being adjacent to the ſea, he purchaſed 
a boat, and applied himſelf with ſo much induftry 
to the buſineſs of a fiſherman, that his weekly pro» 
firs ſeldom amounted to leſs than three pounds. 
Thomas Tobin being acquitted of the charge of 
ſtealing General Sinclair's watch, through defect 
of eyidence, and learning, that Poulter had ſtruck 
intq an advantageous line of life, he determined to 
viſit him. In purſuance of this deſign, Tobin and 
a woman with whom he cohabited travelled to Ho- 
ly-head, and there embarked in the packet for 
Dublin. Poulter received them with great kindneſs, 
and entertained them with equal generoſity; but 
entreated, in the moſt earneſt manner, that they 
would not repeat their viſits too frequently, nor 
make his place of reſidence known to their accom- 
plices. | 2 | 
Though they had faithfully promiſed to comply 
with his requeſt, they in a few days introduced 
| {ſeveral of their affociates to Poulter's houſe, which, 
before many weeks had elapſed, became the recep- 
tacle for thieves of every denomination by whom 
Dublin and its environs were infeſted. 
Poulter ſtill adhered to his reſolution of gaining 
a livelihood by honeſt labour, and informed his 
unwelcome gueſts that he would permit them no 
longer to frequent his houſe. In revenge for this, 
they concerted and put in practice a plan for effect- 
ing the ruin of Poulter. PL 
Six pounds of ſmuggled tea being procured, one 
pf the gang privately conveyed it into Poulter's 
3 boat, 
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boat, and then lodged an information againſt him: 
in conſequence of which the boat was ſeized and 
condemned : and Poplter, though innocent, judged 
it expedient to abſcond. 

He embarked for Briſtol, and on his arrival 
there was entirely deſtitute of money. From Brif- 
to] he proceeded to Bath, where he met with his 
former acquaintances Richard Branning and John 


Roberts, who prevailed upon him to join them in 


committing depredations on the highway. They 
mentioned a man of property who lived at Tow- 
bridge, and frequently carne to Bath to change 
bills; and it was reſolved to attempt robbing him. 

They met at Roberts's houſe, where the plan of 
the intended robbery was concerted, and then they 
repaired to the public-houfe, which was frequented 
by the gentleman of Towbridge, and obſerving 
him counting money, they concluded that they 
could not fail obtaining a conſiderable booty. 
However, they were diſappointed ; for the gentle- 
man, ſuſpecting their deſign, returned by a road 
which he had not been uſed to travel, and by thar 
meaſure luckily preſerved his property. 

They now proceeded into Yorkſhire, and in 
their way committed ſeveral robberies. At the 
inn where they alighted at Hallifax, they were 


joined by a clergyman, whom they ſeduced to 


prick in the belt, by which ſtratagem. they de- 


franded him of twenty-five guineas. 


They now went to Stockport in Cheſhire, were 
they lay one night, and then travelled to Cheſter. 
Putting up at a houſe kept by one James Roberts, 
who had formerly belonged to the gang, he in- 
formed them that the pack-horſes with Mancheſter 
goods would paſs in the evening; and it was re- 
iclved to ſteal one of the horſes and the goods he 
carried, 


11 
carried. As the horſes paſſed, Roberts pointed to 
chat loaded with the moſt valuable effects, and ad- 
viſed his companions to go about a mile from the 
town, and drive the beaft i into the fields, adding, 


that he would ſcarcely be miſſed by the carrier in 


leſs than two hours, in which time they might ſe- 
cure the goods and eſcape. 

The horſe they ſeized was not that pointed out 
by* Roberts; and their booty conſiſted only of 
callimancoes. Finding himſelf ſeparated from 
his companions, the horſe neighed ſo loud and 
frequent that they judged it neceflary to gag him, 
Jeſt the noiſe ſhould lead to a diſcovery. 

They reached Whitchurch in Shropſhire the 
ſame night ; and after refreſhing themſelves at a 
| houſe notorious for the reception of robbers, cut 

the marks from the goods, and N them for 
ſale in the market. 

Having ſold the callimancoes, they proceeded to 
Grantham in Lincolnſhire, and defrauded a farmer 
of that place of near ſixteen pounds by pricking in 
the belt; immediately after which they ſer out 
for Nottingham, where they ſtole a ſilver tankard, 
and after ſelling it to a ſhopkeeper in the town, 

proceeded to York. 

Having ſtolen ſome plate from the inn where 
they put up, and committed ſeveral robberies in 
differem parts of Yorkſhire, they deemed it pru- 
dent to remove from that part of the county, leſt 
they ſhould be apprehended, and came to the reſo- 
lution of joining their former aſſociates at Bath. 

Soon after their arrival at Bath the whole gang 
ſet out for Sandford-Peverel in Devonſhire, in or- 
der to be preſent at a great fair for cattle; and 
during their reſidence there they obrained conſide- 
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rable ſums by pricking in the belt and other infa. 


mous practices. 
They next went to Great Torrington, wher: 


they defrauded a farmer of twenty pounds. En- 


raged by the impoſition that had been practiſed up- 
on him, the farmer took every opportunity of re- 
lating the particulars of the fraud; ſo that th: 
whole neighbourhood was ſoon alarmed, and in 
purſuit of the ſharpers ; and they were therefore un- 
der the neceſſity of diſperſing. 

Poulter and Brown directed their courſe to Exe 
ter, and having defrauded an inhabitant of that 
town of five pounds, praceeded to Crookhorn, in 
expectation of meeting their aſſociates: but on 
their arrival they learnt that two of them were in 
confinement, charged with fraudulent practices. 


This information occaſioned the reſt of the g ang to 


make a precipitate retreat; and in their way to the 
North of England they obtained ſeveral ſums by 
a variety of infamous ſtratagems. 

They remained ſome months at Vork, Durham 
and Newcaſtle; and, after defrauding a number of 
farmers and ſome other perſons of money, they 
went to Bath, where they aſſumed the character of 


ſmugglers. 


They had not been long at Bath before they de- 
termined to go to the approaching Blandford races 
in ſearch of adventures. During the races one 
party attended the Cock-pit each morning; ſome 
were upon the courſe in the afternoon; and others 
were employed in cheating the keepers of the 


| booths. They were ſo ſucceſsful in their reſpec- 


tive departments of villany as to amaſs a very con- 
ſiderable ſum : and on the concluſion of the races 


they ordered an elegant dinner at the Crown-tavern 


in | Blandford, whence they ſtole a portmanteau 
FORUmng 


1 


containing eighteen guineas, four broad pieces, a 
large ſum in Portugal pieces, ſome filver coin, a 
[Av repeat ing watch with ſuperb appendages, 
everal necklaces ſet with diamonds and other jew- 
els, a great quantity of rich cloaths, -a pair of gold 
ſhoe buckles, a gold girdle-buckle, a gold coral, 
and many other articles of value. 
Immediately after the above robbery, Poulter and 
Brown ſer out for London, and, having fold the ef- 
fects ro ſome Jews in Duke's Place, they joined 
their accomplices at Roberts's houſe at Bath, where 
the produce of their booty was divided. f 

The next expedition was to a fair held at Cor- 
ſham, where Poulter ſtole a ſilver tankard, which 
he carried to Roberts's houſe. | | 2 

They now went to Farringdon in Berkſhire, in 
order to wait there for the Coventry carrier, whom 
they had determined to rob. After waiting two 
days, the carrier arrived ; and when he left the town 
in the morning they followed him, and robbed him 
of effects to a conſiderable value. 

They next rode to Newbury, where they frau- 
dulently obtained four guineas, his horſe and watch, 
from an unſuſpecting countryman; and then re- 
turned to their rendezvous at Bath. 

They endeavoured to force open a houſe at Bath, 
but, being obſerved by a man in a ſtate of intoxi- 
cation, who was caſually paſſing, he exerted the ut- 
moſt ſtrength of his voice to alarm the neighbour- 
hood; which occaſioned the villains to decamp with- 
out effecting the intended burglary. . 
On the following morning, Poulter and ſome of 
his companions went to Briſtol, where they joined 
company with a countryman, and defrauded him 
out of twenty guineas, which he had borrowed 
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1 
of an acquaintance, who 1 a ſhop in the 
neighbourhood. 

Their villanies had now rendered their cha- 
racters ſo notorious, and their perſons ſo well 
known, throughout the Weſt of England, that 
they determined to decline. their former practices, 
and adopt that of horſe-ſtealing. To avoid de- 
tection, they were careful not to offer horſes to 
ſale in that part of the kingdom where they had 
ſtolen them. And they ſtill continued to travel oc- 
caſionally to Bath, where they ſpent a great part of 
their money 1n Roberts's Houſe. 

A cuſtomer to Roberts ſhewed him twenty pounds, 
ſaying he had juſt received it ; and Roberts imme- 


diately pointed out the man to Poulter, informing 


him at the ſame time of the booty he might acquire 
by robbing him. Towards night the countryman 
mounted his horſe, and was followed by Poulter, 
who holding a tinder-box to him inſtead of a piſtol, 
demanded his money, Which was delivered. 

Soon after the above robbery, the gang went 
again to Briſtol, and, watching an opportunity of 


lifting up the parlour ſaſh of a gentleman's houſe, 


they Role ſeveral filyer ſpoons and ſome other ar- 
ticles. 


One of the gang got unperceive ed into a watch- 
maker's houſe in the ſame city, while his accom- 
plices waited without, in order to reſcue him if he 
ſhould be detected. He brought from the upper 
apartments many articles of v alue, beſides a quantity 
ef wearing apparel; and it was ſome hours before 


the robber: y was diſcovered. 


On the following night Brown ſecreted himſelf 
in a ſhed adjoining to a barber's houle, into which 
he made a forcible entry about midnight, and was 
carrying off ſome wearing apparel when he was 
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heard by the barber and his apprentice. Upon the 
family being alarmed, Brown got through the 
rret window to the roof of the houſe, and re- 
mained three hours concealed behind a ſtack of 
chimnies. Unable to eſcape by any other way, 
he at length reſolved to attempt paſſing through 
the houſe: but, while upon the ſtairs, he was 
heard by the boy, who ran towards him with a 
knife in his hand, crying, © thieves!” Alarmed 
by the boy, the barber's wife came, and, upon 
Brown aſſuring her, that he had taken ſhelter in 
the houſe in order to avoid the purſuit of bailiffs, 
ſhe informed him, that he might remain there till 
he could go home in ſafety; but he deemed it pru- 
dent to ſeize the opportunity of making an imme- 
diate retreat. | 
During the enſuing fair at Briſtol, they robbed 
ard defrauded {ſeveral clothiers, and other dealers 
of property, to a conſiderable amount. The pro- 
duce of theſe effects being expended in Roberts's 
houſe, the gang determined upon an expedition 
into Staffordſhire. While they remained in Staf- 
fordſhire, they ſtole fereral horſes, which were 
taken to Roberts, who ſold them at different fairs 
held at places adjacent to Bath. | 
An Iriſhman, named Buſh, an intrepid and deſ- 
perate fellow, who acted as oſtler to Roberts, was 
at length admitted to the gang; and ſoon after- 
wards he ſet out in company with Poulter towards 
Towbridge in Wiltſhire, with a determination of 
committing robberies. 
Meeting a chaiſe, Buſh declared he would rob 
the paſſengers; but Ponlter objected, thinking 
his companion inclined to commit murder. At 
length he conſented to rob the chaile, after it had 
been agreed that no oy ſhould be exerciſed. 
. | 2 | It 


E 
It being nearly dark, Poulter thruſt his hand 
through the glaſs of the chaiſe, not knuwing that 


it was drawn up, and it being terribly cut, he 
haſtily withdrew uit, and his piſtol went off by 


accident. Buſh, ſuppoſing the fire to proceed from 


the gentleman in the carriage, diſcharged his 
piſtol, but without any particular aim. Poulter | 
now called to his companion to deſiſt ; and after 


taking out of the chaiſe a child, which he kiſſed 


and carefully ſet upon the ground, he robbed Dr. 
Hancock, of Saliſbury, of- a guinea and a half, fix 
ſhillings, a gold watch, ſome child-bed linen, and 
wearing apparel belonging to his lady. 

After the above robbery, the villains adjourned 
to a public houſe, that bad been long frequented 
by the gang, and produced tie ſtolen effects to the 
landlord and his wife; and the latter ſupplied them 
with a bag for packing the cloaths in. The land- 
lord then drew the charge from a fowling- piece, 
to furniſh them with powder; after which, they 
melted a pewter ſpoon, and caſt two bullets. Buſh 
aſking the woman if ſhe was not terrified at ſeeing 
them load their piſtols, ſhe ſaid, that many piſtols 
had been loaded in her kitchen, without giving her 
the leaſt alarm; adding, that they would do right 
to travel as far as they could before break of day, 
and, if they would inform her where they put up, 
ſhe would tranſmit them news from Bath. 

Leaving this houſe, they ſtole a horſe at an ad- 
Jacent farm, and proceeded to Exeter, where they 
ſold the ſtolen effects to a man who had long carried 
on an illegal traffic with the whole gang. 

In a ſhort time after the above, Poulter was ap- 
prehended in a public-houſe on ſuſpicion of having 
robbed doctor Hancock; and being taken before a 
magiſtrate, he gave information againſt his accom- 


plices, 
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plices, mentioning the ſeveral places to which they 
reſorted, and recommending the maſt effectual 
meaſures for taking them into cuſtody; particu- 
larizing thoſe who had been ſentenced to tranſporta- 
tion, and returned before the expiration of the 
term of their exile. 

While he was under examination, he adviſed, 
that the diſcoveries he had made might be kept 
profoundly ſecret, obſerving, that many perſons 
connected with the gang lived in a reputable man- 
ner; and he particularly requeſted, that the mèſ- 
ſenger, who was ordered to make enquiries at Bath, 
might carefully conceal his buſineſs from ever 
perſon, excepting the mayor. Notwithſtandi 
this precaution, the meſſenger had not been at 
Bath more than an hour, before the names of all 
the villaias were univerſally known; and, on the 
following morning, printed liſts of them were 
hawked about the ſtreets. In conſequence of this 
imprudent conduct, Poulter's accomplices eſcaped, 
and the good effects which the public might have 


derived from his diſcoveries were, in a great mea- 
ſure, defeated. 


Great part of the property ſtolen from doctor 
Hancock was reſtored to that gentleman, who 
viſited Poulter in priſon, and aſſured him, that he 
would not be a ſevere proſecutor, and told him, 
that, if he ſhould be convicted, he would, in all 
probability, be deemed an object deſerving the 
royal clemency. 

Notwithſtanding the doctor's promiſe, he uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to procure the conviction of 
Poulter; and even waited upon the judge, to pre- 
vent the time of his execution being prolonged. 
However, he was reſpited for ſix weeks. 


During 
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During his confinement, he wrote accounts of a 
great number of jobberie; in which he had been 
concerned, in divers parts of the kingdom. His 
difcoveries were judged to be of ſuch public im- 
portance, that the corporations of Briſtol, Bath, 
Exeter, and Taunton, and many private gentle- 
men, exerted their utmoſt intereſt in his behalf: 
and it was generally expected that he would receive 
a pardon, or that the ſentence of death would, at 
leaſt, be mitigated to that of tranſportation. | 

He was examined by a gentleman of the law, to 
whom he related the particulars of the robberies 
committed by himſelf and his accomplices, with 
but very trifling variations from his confeſſion be- 
fore the magiſtrate, and what was recited 1n the 
papers written by him after his committment. 

Poulter behaved with a decency and moderation 
becoming his unhappy circumſtances : but he was, 


notwithftanding, an object of the implacable enmity 


of the gaoler. Though he had paid an extraor- 
dinary price for the uſe of a bed, this inhuman vil- 
lain would allow him only ſtraw to lay upon, even 
in the moſt rigorous ſcaſon of the year, when he 


was in a ſtate of health that threatened his ſpeedy 


diſſolution. 
The cruelty of the oxoler's u treatment occaſioned 


ſome gentlemen to write to him, deſiring he would 


allow tie priſoner a bed. It was imagined, that 
the malicious repreſentations of the gaoler induced 


a gentleman of great intereſt at court to intercept 


rhe royal mercy, Which, it was generally believed, 
would be extended to Poulter. 

A report being circulated, that Poulter was to 
be executed on the firft of March, he wrote to a 
gentleman, from whom he had experienced many 
inſtances of humanity, requeſting to be informed 

whether. 


E 1 

whether it was founded in truth, and complaining, 
that the gaoler added to his diſtreſs by perpetually 
reminding him, that he muſt Inevitably fall a vic- 
tim to the law. 

Poulter's dread of being executed daily increal. 
ing, he determined to attempt breaking out of 
priſon: and, having communicated his deſign to 
one of the debtors, on Sunday the ſeventeenth of 
February they forced an iron bar out of one of 
the windows, and eſcaped. 

Poulter travelled as far as Glaſtonbury with one 
of his irons on; and, after diſengaging himſelf 
from that encumbrance, he continued walking all 
night, although he was extremely weak through 
long illneſs, and his legs were galled and ſwelled 
in a terrible manner. In the day, they concealed 


themſelves in a hay-rick, and agreed to direct their 


courſe towards Wales; but, being ignorant of the 


road, they on Tueſday morning found themſelves 
at Wookey, near Wells. 


Poulter was ſo exceſſively fatigued as to be un- 
able to purſue his journey, and it was therefore 


agreed that they ſhould take ſome repoſe. They 
went into an alehouſe, where they flept till two 
o'clock ; and they were preparing to depart, when 


a maſon, who lived in the neighbourhood, came 


to the houſe for ſome liquor, and, recollecting the 
perſon of Poulter, called to his journeymen to 


aſſiſt in apprehending him. He was ſecured till 


the next day, and then conducted back to Ivel- 
cheſter gaol. 

When he was lodged again in priſon, nine days 
of the time for which he was reſpited remained un- 
expired: but an expreſs was diſpatched to a mem- 
ber of parliament, requeſting him to uſe his inter- 

elt to obtain an order for his immediate execution, 


In 
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In confequence of this, an order was iſſued, com- 


manding the high ſheriff to cauſe the ſentence of 
the law to be inflicted upon Poulter within twenty- 
four hours after the receipt of the expreſs. 
Poulter was greatly ſhocked, upon learning that 
the warrant was received for his ſudden execution: 
but he ſoon recovered his ſpirits, and endeavoured 
to atone for paſt offences by a fincere repentance. 
Aiter receiving the ſacrament in a very deyout 
manner, he prayed with an appearance of great 
fervency, and expreſſed ſtrong hopes of obtaining 
pardon from the Almighty, whoſe diſpleaſure he 
had not incurred (however great his offences in 


other reſpects) by the ſpilling of innocent blood. 


He behaved in a very penitent manner, but ſtill 
preſerved a decent fortitude, at the place of execu- 
tion. He ſolemnly declared to the truth of all he 
had related reſpecting his accomplices ; and, after 


warning the ſurrounding multitude to avoid ſuch 


practices as had proved the cauſe of his deſtruction, 
he prayed ſome time in a compoſed and fervent 
manner, and was then turned off. ST 


John Poulter was hanged at Ivelcheſter on the 
25th of February, 1755. 


It is to be lamented, that Poulter, through the 


villany of his former accomplices, was deprived of _ 
the advantage that would have neceſſarily reſulted 


from a reformation of conduct. Denied the 
opportunity of ſupporting himſelf by honeſt means, 
he was, in a manner, compelled to join in the 

iniquitous practices of his former affociates ; for he 
was conſcious that, had he-been hardy enough to 
oppoſe their deſigns, they would have effected his 


dieſtruction. 


Though this man's offences were great, we can- 
not but regret his being ſubjected to the utmoſt 
ä rigour 
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rigour of the law: ſince, to that public he had 
highly injured, he made no inconſiderable repa- 
ration, by cauſing the moſt dangerous ſer of villain 
that ever infeſted theſe kingdoms to be diſperſed. 

Doctor Hancock viſited the priſoner, 'and gave 
him hopes of life; bur afterwards uſed every poſ- 
ſible endeavour to haſten his execution. Thus bg 
ſeduced the unhappy man to neglect a preparation 
for eternity, to which he laboured to precipiraty 
him, with all his imperfections on his head.” 
Ihe conduct of the gaoler cannot be mentioned 

in terms of ſufficient abhorrence. What cha 
racter can more provoke our hatred than the man, 
who, inſtead of alleviating, infulrs diſtreſs ; inftead 


of calming a perturbated ſpirit, adds to the poig- 


nancy of affliction, and incapacitates a ty” for 
wretch, tottering on the verge of eterni 

appealing to the Almighty with that at Þfor 'and 
fervent zeal by which alone he can obtain for: 
giveneſs. As a contraſt to this inhuman villain of a 
gaoler, we ſhall mention Mr. Dagg, who was keeper 
of Briſtol priſon during the confinement of the 
unfortunate Richard Savage, Eſq. He was a man 


of ſtrict integrity, and univerſal benevolence; and 


his behaviour to Savage gave the ingenious bio- 
grapher of that unhappy poet occaſion for the fol- 


lowing reflections. Virtue is undoubtedl ! moſt 


& Jaudable in that ſtate which makes it moſt diffi 
« cult; and therefore the humanity of a gaoler 
« certainly deſerves this public atteſtation ; and the 
66 man, whoſe heart has not been hardened by ſuch 
« an employment, may juſtly be propoſed as a 


* pattern of benevolence. If an inſcription was 


% once engraved to the honeſt toll-gatterer, leſs 


* gaoler.? 
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|| We ſhall here conclude, with obſerving, that 
| - guilt muſt ever be attended by wretchedneſs; per- 
petual fears and alarms will deſtroy the hope of 
future happineſs; and we no longer conſider life 
as valuable, than while we are able to cheriſh the 
expectation, that permanent felicity will reward 
i the tolls of the preſent hour. 
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A Narrative of the inhuman Practices of ST EPHEN 
li M. DANIEL, JohN BERRY, James Ecan, and 
1 JaMEs SALMON, by whoſe wicked Contrivances 
many innocent Perſons loſt their Lives; includ» 
ing an Account of the Manner in which Ecan 


fell a Victim to the Indignation of the enraged 
Public. 


PON the peace being concluded in the 

year 1749, great numbers of diſcharged ſea- 

men and ſoldiers reſorted to London; and, to pre- 

vent the increaſe of robberies, it was dermed ex- 

edient to offer additional rewards for apprehend- 

ing thoſe, who, in certain caſes, had been guilty 

of a violation of the law. 

The act of parliament for enlarging the reward 

was no ſooner paſſed, than the four thief-takers 

abovementioned entered into a diabolical combina- 

tion for accuſing innocent people of capital offences, 

for the ſake of the emolument they ſhould derive in 

caſe of their being convicted; and it was ſeveral years 

before a period was put to their horrid practices. 

Iheſe villains frequently proceeded in the fol- 

/ lowing manner: one of them inticed two perſons 
to join him in committing a highway robbery on 

one 
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one of the gang; a third was to pürchäe the 
ſtolen goods; and the other was to apprehend. the 
tend victims, permitting his accomplice, who 
had been concerned in the tobbery, to eſcape, and 
then to join the party robbed and the receiver in 


the proſecution. But if, through the information 


of the other two, the thief-taker who propoſed 
and aſſiſted in the robbery, was apprehended, 
then, in order to preſerve him, the proſecution was 
not ſupported. 

Theſe villains exhibited an accuſation of robbery 
_ againſt two young men, named Newman and March. 
Upon their trial they related the manner in which 
they had been ſeduced : but the evidence of the 
thief-takers was ſo ſtrong, that they were convicted, 
and ſuffered death. 

A poor man, named Tyler, was met by one of 


the gang, who ſaid, he would make him a preſent 


of a horſe, for which he had no further occaſion. 


The unfortunate man joyfully received the horſe 


from his apparently generous benefactor, by whom 
he was adviſed to take the beaſt to an inn in 
Smithfield, there to be taken care of till he ſhould 
determine in what manner to diſpoſe of him. Be- 


fore he could reach Smithfield, he was ſeized by 


Egan, who took him before the ſitting alderman 
and it being ſworn that he had ſtolen the horſe, 
he was committed to Newgate, and ſoon after- 
wards hanged. In the year 1753, they charged 
an innocent man, named Woodland, with felony ; 

and he was committed, and ſentenced to ſuffer 


death: but he was fo Care as to receive a 


pardon on condition of tranſportation. The vil- 
tains, however, claimed, and actually received, the 


reward, in conſequence of their having proſecuted 


him to conviction. | 
M 2 Joſhua 
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fohox Kidden, whom we have mentioned int 
the preceding pages, was the next who fell a ſa- 
erifice to their abominable artifices. It would be 


| tedious to our readers, were we to recount the 


B relating to the many people who ſuf- 
ered death through the falſe evidence of theſe 
atrocious villains ; and eſpecially as the ſeveral 
caſes bear much ſimilarity to each other. We 
ſhall now proceed to a narrative of the fact of 
Which they were convicted. 


The money obtained by the conviction of 


| Kidden being nearly expended, they employed 


themſelyes | in concerting new ſchemes of villavy | 
for recruiting their finances. It was determined to 
employ a man, named Blee, a fellow of abandoned 
principles, who had for ſome time acted as an 
aſſiſtant to Berry, in attending in the fields about 
Iflington, till he could decoy two idle boys to con- 
ſent to join him in a robbery. 

They all held à meeting in an arbour belong» 
ing to a public- houſe, the ſign of Sir John Old. 
taſtle, in the neighbourhood of Ilington, where 
they appointed the time for committing the rob» 


bery, ard that it ſhould be near Deptford, on ac- 


count of the inhabitants of Greenwich having ad- 
vertiſed twe ty pounds for the apprehending any 
Kighwayman or footpad, in addition to the reward 


| ed by parllament. Their wicked plan being 


ſettled, they ſeparated; for, leſt they ſhould be 
ſuſpecled of holding an improper correſpondence, 


they were particilarly careful not to be ſeen to- 


gether, where there was a probability of their 
perſons hcing known. 


They afterwards met at the Bell-inn, Holborn, | 
and there came to the following agreement ; that 
-almon, who was a brecches- maker by trade, 

ſhould 
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ſhould make two pair of breeches, and pnt them 
into a handkerchief, having a particular mark; 
that he ſhould have a pocket-piece, a tobacco-box 


with his name engraved on the lid, and ſome other 


articles which he could accurately deſcribe ; and 
that he ſhould be robbed by Blee, in conjunction 


with any two boys whom be could prevail upon to 
Join him. 


On the following morning, Berry directed Blee 


to go into the Fleet-market in ſearch of two boys, 
giving him three-pence, that he might treat with 


Ein thoſe he ſhould think moſt likely to comply 
with his propoſal. Blee met with John Ellis and 
Peter Kelly, whom he treated with gin, and then 


departed, not doubting of their ready compliance, 


as he knew they had been guilty of picking 
pockets and other mean offences. 


Upon returning to Berry, he received another 


three pence, with orders to tamper with the boys; 


and, if they ſeemed likely to fall into the ſnare, to 


mention, that, if they would join him, a conſiders 


able booty in linen might be obtained at Deptford; 


Blee treated the boys a ſecond time, and then pro- 


poſed the robbery, in which they conſented to be- 
come parties: 


The gang met the next day at an ale-houſe in 


Holborn, and gave Blee money to treat the boys 


with liquor. M*Daniel, being ſuſpicious that 
Blee had not made the progreſs he pretended, in- 
ſiſted upon ſeeing the intended victims; in conſe- 


quence of which, he, accompanied by Berry and 


Blee, went to the Fleet-market, where the latter 

pointed to the boys, who were then in a pea-cart. 
A ſhort time afterwards, the whole gang went to 
the Artillery- ground, in order to ſee the boys; and 
boon after entering that place, they were witneſſes 
to 
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to Ellis being puniſhed by the dicipline of the horſe- 
pond, he having been detected in picking a gentle- 
man's pocket. Having eſcaped from the mob, he 
was followed by Blee, who gave him ſome half. 
pence to purchaſe gin, and pay for his lodging. 

After ſome debates, it was agreed, that the 
horrid plan ſhould be carried into execution on the 
following Monday. About nine in the morning, 
Blee went in ſearch of the boys, and took them to a 
public-houſe in Little Britain, where they had 
bread and cheeſe, and beer, which Blee paid for, 


out of a crown he had received from his accom— 


plices for the purpoſe of treating them. From 
this houſe, they went to the ſign of the Bell in the 
Borough, where the reſt of the gang were to ſee 


them, in order to be convinced that they had not 


failed meeting. Kelly ſeeing Berry ſitting in a 
room at the Bell, and Lnouing him to be a thief- 


| taker, was work alarmed ; but his tranquillity re- 


turned upon being aſſured by Blee that he had no 
cauſe for fear. 

Blee now took his two devoted companions to a 
houſe in the Borough market, and gave them li- 
quor till they were in a ſtate of intoxication. They 
then adjourned to a field, where the boys ſlept 
ſome time; and being awakened by Blee, they 


_ proceeded towards Deptford. 


They went to the Ship alehouſe at Deptford, 
wh...e they had been but a ſhort time when Salmon 
came in, and, pretending to be drunk, leant againſt 
the dreſſer, ad ſaid he was going to London | 

When'it was nearly dark, Salmon went out of 


the houſe; and preſently afterwards Blee deſired 


the boys to take a walk with him. Salmon waited 
near the four-mile ſtone, as had been agreed; and 
when Blec, Ellis, and Kelly, came within fight of 

2 | him, 
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him, the former ſaid, There is the old breeches- 
6 maker that was fo drunk at the Ship;“ and pro- 
poſed to rob him, to which the others con- 
ſented. 

Kelly aſking Salmon what he had under his arm, 
Salmon ſaid he would readily deliver his property, 
begging that he might not be treated with cruelty, 
and then delivered his bundle to Blee, who gave it 
co Kelly; after which he gave his money, which 
was in a tin-box ; after ſearching his pockets, and 
taking his tobacco-box, they retreated towards 
London. 

By the direction of Berry, Blee conducted the 
lads to a lodging houſe in Kent-ſtreet ; and the 
next morning met them at the Spread-cagle in the 
Borough market, where they had ate and drank 
on the preceding day. Blee now went to the White- 
bear, and informed Berry, Egan, and Salmon, 
where he had left the. boys ; and preſently after re- 
turned with ſome lamb's liver for breakfaſt, and 

found Egan fitting in the box with them. He 
| whiſpered to the lads that the man (Egan) was 
a dealer in old cloaths, and would ben pur- 
chaſe the breeches. Blee aſked him io buy the 
breeches; for which he offered five ſhillings, giving 
one ſhilling as earneſt, and ſaying he would ſoon 
feich the reſt of the money. 

Egan now pretended that he had loſt his tobac- 
co-box; on which, that taken from Salmon was 
offered to him, and he purchaſed it for a quart of 
beer. Egan now returned to the W hite- bear; and 
preſently after Blee, under pretence of poing to be 
ſhaved, called upon his accomplices at that houſe, 
and then proceeded through the city to Ux- 
bridges : 


Egan 
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Egan went again to the Spread- eagle, but, in 
order to detain the lads, urged the abſence of Blee 
as an excule for not immediately paying the four 
ſhillings. In a few minutes M Daniel entered, and 
ſaying he had a warrant againſt Ellis and Kelly, 
ſeized them, and, taking a rope from his pocket, 
tied them together. 

M Daniel now diſpatched a nieffenper for Sal- 
mon, and, when he came into the houſe, turned to 
Egan, aſking him what was contained in the hand- 
kerchief under his arm: on which he, with an af- 
fected abruptneſs, ſaid, * What is that to you ? 
* My bundle contains my own property, which I 
* have but juſt purchaſed.” McDaniel inſiſting 
upon ſeeing the contents of the bundle, it was 
dpened; when Salmon claimed the breeches, ſay ing 
he had been robbed of them. In conſequence of 
this, Kelly and Ellis were ſearched, and a knife, a 
pocket- piece, and ſome other articles, being ed 
upon them, and claimed by Salmon, they were 
taken out of the houſe, in order for examination 
| before a magiſtrate at Greenwich. McDaniel uſed 
I every argument in his power to perſuade the boys 
if to confeſs themſelves guilty of the robbery, and 
1 promiſed, if they would comply, to exert his ut- 
| moſt endeavours to ſave their lives : but they per- 
lf ſiſted in a refuſal. Upon reaching Greenwich, all 
| the parties went into a public-houſe for refreſh- 
ment, and then went before a magiſtrate, who 
committed the priſoners to Maidſtone gaol. 

1 On the way to Maidſtone, they related to the 
in _ conſtable, who had charge of them, the manner in 
| which they had been ſeduced by Blee; and, on his 
i return, he ſtated the particulars to Mr. Cox, the 
| high - conſtable of the hundred, who, having heard 
it that Blee and MDanie] were acquainted, entertain» 
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ed a ſuſpicion that ſome villany had been practiſed 
with reſpect to the youths; and he therefore cauſed 
Blee to be apprehended. Blee being taken to the 
magiſtrate at Greenwich acknowledged all the par- 
ticulars reſpecting the wicked tranſaction, and his 
confeſſion being taken in writing, he affixed to ir 
his ſignature. 

The time for holding the aſſizes being arrived, 
Mr. Cox, having a warrant for apprehending Perry, 
Salmon, M*Daniel, and Egan, went to Maidſtone, 
having Blee in cuſtody. Mr. Cox waited till the 
concluſion of the trial, but had no ſooner heard the 
foreman of the jury pronounce the priſoners guilty 
than he cauſed the four iniquitous accomplices to be 
taken into cuſtody. They obſtinately perſiſted in de- 
claring themſelves innocent; and even when con- 
fronted with Blee, denied having the leaſt know- 
ledge of him: but on the following day they ſeve- 
rally requeſted to be admitted evidences for the 
crown ; in this neither of them was indulged, theevi- 
dence of Ble being deemed ſufficient for their con- 
viction. 

They were removed to London, in order for tri- 
al as being acceſſaries before the fact. The jury 
were not able to determine whether the priſoners 
came within the deſcription of the ſtatutes fourth 
and fifth of Philip and Mary, or third and fourth 
of William and Mary, and therefore referred the 
caſe to the deciſion of the twelve judges. 

The ſpecial verdict being brought to a hearing 
before the judges in the hall of Sergeants- inn, coun- 
cil was heard on both ſides, and it was unanimoufly 
determined that the offences charged againſt the 
priſoners did not come within the meaning of the 
ſtatutes above mentioned: but orders were given 
for indicting them for a conſpiracy. 
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An indictment being found againſt them, they 


were again put to the bar at the Old Bailey, and 


the evidences exhibited againſt them on their for- 
mer trial being recapitulated, the jury pronounced 


them guilty, and they were ſentenced to be puniſh- 
ed in the following manner: Berry and M Daniel 


to ſtand on the pillory once at the end of Hatton- 


Garden in Holborn, and once at the end of King- 


ſtreet in Cheapſide; Salmon and Egan to ſtand 
once in the middle of Weſt-ſmithfield, and the ſe- 
cond time at the end of Fetter · lane in Fleet- ſtreet; 
and all to be impriſoned in Newgate for the ſpace 
of ſeven years, and upon the expiration of that 
time not to be diſcharged without finding fureties 
to be bound in the penalties of a thouſand pounds 
each for their good behaviour for the ſeven follow- 
ing years. | 

March the 5th, 17 56, M'Daniel and Berry were 
ſet on the pillory at the end of Hatton-garden, and 
were ſo ſeverely treated by the populace that their 
lives were ſuppoſed to be in danger. 

Egan and Salmon were taken to Smithfield on 


Monday the 8th of the ſame month amidſt a ſurpri- 


zing concourſe of people, who no ſooner ſaw the 
offenders expoſed on the pillory than they pelted 
them with ſtones, brick-bats, potatoes, dead dogs 
and cats, and other things. The conſtables 


now interpoſed ; but being ſoon overpowered, the 


offenders were lefe wholly to the mercy of an en- 


raged mob. The blows they received occafioned 
their heads to ſwell to an enormous ſize ; and by 


people hanging to the ſkirts of their cloaths they 
were nearly ſtrangled. They had been on the pil- 


lory about half an hour when a ſtone ſtriking Egan 


on the head, he immediately expired. It was 
judged improper again to expoſe the ſurviving of- 
tenders 


1991 


fenders to the indignation of a furiouſly enraged po- 


pulace. Salmon, M'Daniel and Berry, died in 
Newgate, but not in conſequence of their wounds. 
Though the offences of the above men were at- 
tended with the moſt aggravating circumſtances, of 
wilful and premeditated murder, they were perpe- 


trated in ſuch a manner as not to be cognizable 
under the penal laws: but they had“ all the 


« guilt of blood” to anſwer for at that high tribu- 


nal, where, as they had lived without mercy, and. 
died without repentance, they could have no hope 


of eſcaping that moſt dreadful puniſhment de- 
nounced againſt thoſe who violate this divine com- 
mand, Thou ſhall do no murder.” 
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Narrative of the Life of Bui GoNzAL Ez, alias Joun | 


SYMMONDS, alias SPANISH JACK, who, on the 
Evidence of his Accomplice, was executed for 
privately ſtealing a Silver Tankard froma Public- 
houſe at Rocheſter, 


ONZALEYZ was deſcended of reputable 
parents reſiding at Alicant in Spain, who 


were exceedingly careful of his education, intending 


him for holy orders': but all their hopes in him 
were diſappointed ; for he abſconded from ſchool 


and entered on board a man of war. Having re- 


mained ſome years in this ſtation he engaged on 

board a ſhip of war belonging to England, and 

ſailed up the Levant. 

Alfter ſtaying ſome time at Alexandria, Smyrna, 
and other places, the ſhip put into Gibraltar, and 
was ordered to be laid up; in conſequence of which 


he entered on board. a Dutch veſſel. He ſerved in 


iexeral Engliſh privateers during the war; and 
2 when 
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when peace was reſtored, joined one of the gangs 
of ſmugglers that infeſted the coaſts of Kent and 
Suſſex. 

His connexions among the Engliſh induced him 
to change his name to John Symmonds, by which 
appellation we ſhall hereafter diſtinguiſh him. 

Having acquired a ſum of money, he repaired to 


London, and formed an acquaintance with a num- 


ber of people of both ſexes of the moſt abandoned 
characters. Having ſpent his money in ſcenes of 
riot and intoxication, he obtained credit for divers 


| ſmail ſums from different people, whom he amuſed 


by affuring them that he was entitled to prize- 
money, on the receipt of which he would pay 
them. 


His creditors becoming importunate for their 
money, he formed the reſolution of going again 
to ſea: but not being able to enter into ſuch advan- 
tageous engagements as he expected, he became 
acquainted with an infamous gang of robbers, and 
joined in their iniquitous practices. They com— 
mitted a variety of robberies in the fields near Step- 
ney; but none of them were attended with cir- 
cumſtances ſufficiently remarkable for recital. 

As Symmonds was paſſing along Rag fair, he 
was ſeized by a perſon he, in conjunction with 
other villains, had robbed the preceding evening. 
This event occaſioned him to reflect on his dan— 
gerous ſituation; and judging that if he continued 
his illegal courſes, he could not long eſcape detec- 


tion, he 0 .etermined to give information againſt bis 
accomplices. 


He communicated his deſign to MDaniel, and 
accompanied him and other thief-rakers one even- 


ing o a houſe where they were drinking, when 
Mandcvile, Holmes, and Newton were taken into 
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cuſtody z but two others of the gang eſcaped through 


a window. Mandevile, Holmes and Newton were 
convicted on the evidence of Symmonds, and exe- 
cuted in October, 1751, at Tyburn. 

For the apprehenſion of the three malefaQors 
abovementiored, the thief-takers received a reward 


of four hundred and twenty pounds, of which they 


allowed the evidence only ten pounds: and by 


various contrivances they kept him in cuſtody till 
he had expended all but thirty ſhillings of that 
ſum. They imagined that they might obtain fur- 


ther emolument through his means ; and therefore 


endeavoured to keep him in a ſtate of poverty that 
he might be the more readily induced to return 
to his former practices, expecting that he would 
betray his new accomplices into the fate ſuffered 
by Mandevile, Holmes, and Newton. 
Symmonds had for ſome time lived on terms of 
great intimacy with Anthony and Emanuel de Roſa, 
themurderersof Mr. Fargues, the particulars of whoſe 
unfortunate death we have already recorded. Ha- 
ving engaged to go on the highway with Diſſent 
and Branch (executed for the murder of Mr. 
Brown), they called at his lodgings : but the girl 
with whom he cohabited diſſuaded him from accom- 
panying them. Upon ſeeing the watch and other 
property ſtolen from Mr. Brown, he regretted his 
yielding to the perſuaſions of the girl, and up- 
braided her as the cauſe of his loſing a ſhare of fo 
valuable-a-booty.” ee 
The many robberies he had committed in Lon- 
don and its adjacencies, having rendered him ſo 
notorious that he thought himſelf in great danger 


of being apprehended he determined to go into 


the country. Having travelled to Rocheſter, he 
formed an acquaintance with a tellow named Smith, 
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who was publicly known to live by felonious prac- 
tices. 

Symmonds and Smith went to a public-houſe m 
Rocheſter, and while they were drinking ſome 
punch, found an opportunity of concealing a ſil- 
ver tankard, which they carried off unperceived. 
On the. following day they were apprehended 
and committed to Maidſtone gaol, Symmonds to 
be tried for ſtealing the tankard, and Smith to 
appear againſt him as evidence for the crown. 

While Symmonds was under ſentence of death, 
he acknowledged that till he was convinced the 
term of his life was nearly expired, he had not 
reflected on the molt- important conſequences that 
would reſult from his iniquitous proceedings; and 
that, if he had eſcaped conviction, he ſhould have 
returned to his uſual practices. He appeared to 
repent of his former wickedneſs with unfeigned ſin- 
cerity, and expreſſed hopes of forgiveneſs through 
the merits of his Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 

From the priſon to the place of execution he 
. was ſeriouſly employed in prayer, and when under 
the gallows he warned the people to guard againſt 
following ſuch courſes as had produced his de- 
ſtruction. After ſome time ſpent in devout prayer 
with a reverend divine, the executioner put in 
force the ſentence of the law. 

John Symmonds was executed at Maidſtone on 
the 18th of April, 1736. 

The caſe of this oftender ſhould convince us, that 
unhappy conſequences will ariſe from the indul- 
gence of vicious diſpoſirions; and that habits of 
vice are not to be eradicated but with difficulty. 

Symmonds was fearful of being apprehended: 
but yet he could not collect ſufficient reſolution to 
abandon a way of life attended by continual dan- 
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ger and anxiety; although he was conſcions that 
the wages of honeſt labour would have been equal 
to the gratification of every reaſonable deſire. 
Intemperance too frequently leads to crimes of 
greater enormity. Thoſe who do not abhor the 
company of people abandoned in principle are in 


imminent danger of being ſeduced to copy their 


example; for, by familiarizing ourſelves to ſcenes 


of diſſipation and infamy, they will gradually be- 


come leſs diſguſting: and ſuch is the frailty of 
human nature, that, when we ſo affront the dignity 
of virtue as to look upon vice with indifference, we 


ſink into the latter by an eaſy tranſition ; while our 


endeavours to ſoar towards the former are but 
feebly exerted, and are repreſſed by ſuch obſtruc- 


tions as cannot be ſurmounted but by uncommon 
efforts of reſolution. 
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Particulars colation to Richard Hughes, executed 


for a Forgery on the Directors of the South 
Sea Houſe; and William Adams, who ſuffered 


a fimilar Fate, for counterfciting Certificates of 
the Entries on Wines. 


HE parents of Richard Hughes lived in 

Staffordſhire. They gave him an education 
ſufficient to qualify him for trade; and at the 
uſual age put him apprentice to a taylor of con- 
ſiderable buſineſs in London, to whom he proved 
- faithful and induſtrious ſervant. 
Ihe term of his apprenticeſhip being expired, 
he hired a houſe in Arundel-ſtreet, in the Strand, 
and carried -on buſineſs on his own account with 
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conſiderable reputation and ſucceſs. Soon after his 


eſtabliſhment in trade, he made pretenſions of love 
to a young woman of handſome fortune: and the 


day of marriage was appointed. But ſo volatile 


and changeable was his temper, that caſually meet- 
ing with another young woman whoſe perſon pleaſed 
him, he married her in a few days, in violation 


of his contract with the party who had a prior : 


Claim. 


His buſineſs continuing greatly to increaſe, in a 


few years after his marriage he was poſſeſſed of a 
conſiderable ſum, which he diſpoſed of in pur- 
chaſing a ſhare in a brew-houſe, from which, how- 
ever, he reaped no advantage. 

While Hughes carried on the brewery buſineſs, 
his uncle, who lived in Staffordſhire, and the 


other executor to his father's will, commiſſioned 


him to receive money due from perſons in London 
to the eſtate of the deceaſed: and that buſineſs he 
tranſacted with care and punctuality. 

His circumſtances becoming embarraſſed, he 
determined on the deſperate meaſure of committing 
forgery, as the means of extricating himſelf from 
his difficulties. Knowing that his uncle was pol- 


ſefled of South Sea annuities, he formed the deſign 


of getting ſuch part of that gentleman's property 


into his poſſeſſion as would prove equal to his ne- 


ceſſities. 

Having procured a letter of attorney, he filled 
up the blanks, and counterfeited the ſignatures both 
of his uncle and the miniſter of the pariſh wherein 
the proprietor of the ſtock reſided ; and carrying 
the falſe inſtrument to the proper office, it was re- 
giſtered, and he received five hundred pounds. 
Soon after the above tranſaction he went to his 
uncle's in Staffordſhire, and paid him the dividend 
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to which the proprietors of South Sea ſtock were 
intitled. 


Some circumſtances being underſtood by the old 


entleman as cauſe for ſuſpiciog as to the integrity 
of his nephew's conduct, he wrote to a friend in 
London, requeſting that he would make the ne- 
ceſſary enquiries as to the matter in doubt. 

The forgery was preſently diſcovered, in con- 
ſequence of which Hughes was apprehended and 
committed for trial at the Old Bailey. 

The proſecution was carried on at the expence 


of the South Sea directors; and the priſoner being 
convicted on the cleareſt evidence, received ſentence 


of death | | : 


William Adams was a man rather advanced in 


age, who had been many years one of the ex- 
aminers of the certificates of the entries made on 
wines, and till the diſcovery of the offence for 


which he forfeited his life, his character was un- 


impeached. 


It is cuſtomary for merchants to pay the duty 
upon wines when they are landed; and if any of 


them prove to be damaged, the money is returned 
upon relinquiſhing the wine to the uſe of the king. 
Adams torged a certificate for obtaining the 
drawback upon ten tons of wine, and reccived two 
hundred and fifty pounds, Each. certificate is 
ſigned by fix perſons, and he imitated the ſeveral 
ſignatures with ſuch nicety that the fraud would 


perhaps have never been diſcovered but for an 


omiſſion in one of the dates, which occaſioned an 
enquiry for rectifying the miſtake. 

Upon being charged with the comm ſſion of the 
forgery, Adams made but a teeble endeavour to 
exculpate himſelf; and being committed to priſon, 
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he was, at the enſuing ſeſſions, convicted and ſen- 
tenced: to be hanged. 

The above offenders deceived themſelves in the 
hopes of being pardoned till they were informed 
that the warrant for their execution was iſſued, 
They then applied themſelves to the important work 
of atoning for their offences by ſincere repentance. 
At the place of execution they prayed in a very 
devout manner, and, having recommended each 


other to the mercy of the Almighty, they ſuffered 
the puniſhment due to their offences. 


Richard Hughes and William Adams were ex- 
ecuted at Tyburn on the 18th of May, 1757. 

As there were no very remarkable circumſtances 
attending the above malefactors to render ſeparate 
obſervations neceſſary, we have included both caſes 
in one narrative. 

When we conſider that it is next to impoſſible 
for the perpetrator of forgery to eicape detection, 
and that it is equally certain, that the detection will 
be followed by the utmoſt rigour the law can in- 
flict, it appears aſtoniſhing that people, however 
deſperate their circumſtances, ſhould be ſo infa- 
tuared as to commit a crime of ſuch enormity. 

Hughes and Adams entertained hopes of being 
pardoned—but on what foundation could ſuch vain 
hopes be raiſed! The conſequences of forgery are 
ſo dangerous and extenſive, that, ſince the law has 
deemed it a capital felony, the royal mercy has 
not (excepting in two or three very remarkable 
caſes) been extended to the perpetrator thereof. 

Let the reader then be warned, that the man 
who counterſeits the fignature of another, almoſt 
inevitably ſigus the fatal inſtrument of his own de- 


ſtruction. 


The 


17 1 


The uncommon Caſe, and ſingular Adventures, of 


WILLIAM PAGE, who was hanged for a Rob- 
bery on the Highway. 


ILLIAM PAGE was the ſon of a farmer 
at Hampton, and being a boy of promiſing 
parts, was ſent to London to the care of his couſing 


who was a haberdaſher, and who engaged to ſee 
him educated. 


His kinſman ſent him to ſchool, where he ſoon. 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf beyond his aſſociates, not only 
in dexterity at ſuch games as children amuſe them- 
ſelves with, but in all the little arts of defraud ; fo 


that his ſchool-fellows were afraid to engage with 


one who poſleſſed ſuch ſuperiority of addreſs and 
management. 

A few particulars in the early part of Page's life 
we now recite, on account of their ſingularity : not 
that we would have any attention paid to the old 
proverb, which ſays that, he that is born to be 
c hanged will never be drowned.” 

During the hard froſt, in the winter of 1739, 
Page was ſliding with other boys on the canal in 
St. James's park, when the ice broke under him, 
and he ſunk; and the ice immediately cloſing over 
him, he muſt have periſhed; but juſt at this junc- 
ture the ice again broke with another boy near 
him, and Page roſe preciſely at the vacancy made 
by the latter, who was drowned; but Page was 
ſaved. go 

In the ſummer following this ſingular eſcape, 
Page was trying to ſwim with corks in the Thames, 
when they flipped from under his arms,” and he 
funk; but a waterman got him up, and he ſoon 
recovered. 
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Going up the river on a party of pleaſure, abou 
five years afterwards, with ſeveral other young fe- 
lows, the boat over-ſet with them in Chelſea- reach 
and every one in the boat was drowned except 
Page. 

On a voyage to Scotland, about eighteen months 
after this eſcape, the ſhip in which he ſailed found- 
ered in Yarmouth Road, and moſt of the people on 
board periſhed ; but another veſſel obſerving their 
diſtreſs, ſent out a long-boat, by the help of which 
Page and a few others ſaved their lives. 

His relation, the haberdaſher, employed him in 


his ſhop; but he greatly neglected his buſineſs to 


attend the arts of dreſs. He was ſuch a conſum- 
mate coxcomb, that he was perpetually employing 
taylors to alter his cloaths to any new faſhion he 
had ſeen. This being obſerved by his kinſman, 
he directed the taylors in the neighbourhood not 
to receive his orders. Thus diſappointed, our hero 
procured a dark lantern, which he ſecreted under 
his bed, and when all the family were aſleep, he 
uſed to alter his cloaths to make them reſemble the 
faſhions then prevailing. 

His relation obſerving this his ſtrong propenſity 
to be a coxcomb, abridged kim of thoſe pecuniary 
allowances he had hitherto granted him ; which 
tempted Page to rob the till; and the firſt offence 
he committed of this kind was to diſcharge a pre- 
tended debt for Which a woman with whom he was 
acquainted had been arreſted by a fellow who was 
connected with her. 

This robbery was not diſcovered for ſome Fu * 
and when it was, all the ſervants were taxed with 
it, though Page was leaſt ſupected; and on his 
ſteady denial of it, the matter was ſuffered to reſt 
for the preſent, though the money miſſing was above 


fifteen 
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fifteen pounds. The kinſman, however, with a 
view to diſcover the thief, marked ſeveral guineas, 
which he put into the till; and they were ſoon af- 
terwards taken out by Page. The money being 

miſſed, the maſter went to the chamber of wm 
ſervant at night, and at length found it in Pa 
pocket; the conſequence of which was, that ba 
was turned out of the houſe immediately. 

Thus diſtreſſed, he repaired to his female ac- 
quaintance, who ſeemed ready to receive him with 
careſſes; but underſtanding what had happened, 
ſhe cauſed her bullies to drive him from the houſe, 
exclaiming that © it was no receptacle for thieves; 
* and that ſhe would not run the riſk of havin 
“ her lodgings ſearched for ſuch a wretch *.” 

Thus repulſed, where he had the greateſt ex- 
pectation of ſhelter and protection, he wandered 
the ſtreets for ſome hours, irreſolute how to diſpoſe 
of himſelf. On the following day he went to 
Greenwich; but being torally deſtitute of money, 
and almoſt ſtarving, he reſolved to write to his re- 
lation to beg pardon for paſt faults. 

Having pawned two handkerchiefs, he purchaſed 
ſome proviſion, and then wrote the letter, which he 
carried to London. This letter ſo affected the 
kinſman, that he wrote him an anſwer, and ſent 
him a guinea for preſent ſupply: but, to ſhew his 
deteſtation of the crime, intimated that he would 
proſecute him for the robbery, if he preſumed to 
make a ſecond application. 

On receipt of the money, Page exclaimed, a 

< ſhall not ſtarve yet!“ but ſuch was his impro- 


* 
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” IIA perſons will do well to ) read the play of George 
Barnwell, to caution them agaiuſt the arts of abandoned women, 
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vidence, that he immediately went to the vile woman 
with whom he had been connected, and by the next 
day the guinea was ſpent: bowever, ſhe prevailed 
on him to write to his relation for a freſh ſupply. 

This was the worſt ſtep he could have taken; 
for the kinſman, having this palpable proof of his 
extravagance, refuſed him all farther aſſiſtance. 
Thus reduced, he went to his father; but the 
kinſman having written an account of his irregular 
conduct, the father inſiſted on his leaving the houſe 
immediately, or he would have him taken into 

cuſtody as a vagabond. 
| _ Hereupon Page travelled a few miles to a rela- 
tion, who cloathed him, gave him money, and ad- 
viſed him to go to London, and ſeek a ſervice ; but, 
conſcious of his want of character, he went to York, 
where he got connected with a company of ſtrolling 
players. 

In this fituation he had ſome ſucceſs. He 
played Polydore and Caſtalio, and being almoſt 
beardlels, performed ſome women's parts without 
cenſure. Soon afterwards he attempted the part 


of Cato; but being quite drunk, he fell ſpeechleſs _ 


on the ſtage while repeating the famous ſoliloquy 3 
and being carried off by the other actors, he could 
never recover his credit with the audience, and was 
diſmiſſed the company. — 

From Vork he went to Scarborough, intending 
to have joined with a theatrical band at that place, 
but there was no vacancy to admit of his ſervices. 
Thus diſappointed, he repaired to a gaming- table, 
where he employed a few guineas, which he had 
brought from York, and ſoon won two hundred; 
but by a purſuit of the game he ſoon loſt all his 

money | 


Thus 


1 

Thus diſtreſſed, a gentleman offered to take him Þ 
to London in the character of a livery ſervant.--- 1 
Page heſitated for ſome time; but his neceſſity | 
obliging him to accept the offer, he put on the li- 
very ſuit. Several perſons who had ſeen him ap- 
pear as a gentleman at Scarborough, ſtill treated 
him as ſuch, preſuming that a frolic had given rife 
to the metamorphoſis; but they were ſoon unde- 
ceived by his maſter, who told them the true ſtate 
of the caſe. 

When the gentleman and his new ſervant came 
near London, they were robbed by a highwayman; 
and Page hearing of ſeveral exploits performed by 
the ſame man, within a few weeks, (as he ſuppoſed 
by the deſcription of his dreſs), thence conceived 
the firſt idea of going on the highway: but he 
lived above a year with his maſter after this, giving 
no reaſon to ſuſpect his fidelity. 

When he quitted this maſter he recommended 
him to another; but an infectious diſorder obliged 
him to quit this ſecond ſervice, and ſeek a cure in 
an hoſpital, where he became acquainted with a 
woman under the like predicament. 

Happening both to be diſcharged on the ſame 
day, they took lodgings near Charing-Croſs, and 
lived together for ſome time, till at length, reduced 
to poverty, Page commenced highwayman, and the 
woman became a ſtreet- walker. 

Page's firſt expedition was on the Kentiſh road; 
and meeting the Canterbury ſtage near Shooter's- 
Hill, he robbed the paſſengers of watches and 
money to the amount of about thirty pounds, and 
then riding through great part of Kent, to take an 


obſervation of the croſs roads, he returned to 
London. 


He 


1 } 

He now took lodgings near Groſvenor-ſquare, 
and frequenting the billiard-tables, won a little mo- 
ney, which, added to his former ſtock, prevented 
his having recourſe to the highway again tor a con- 
ſiderable time. 

At length he met with a gambler, who being 
more expert than himſelf, ſtripped him of all his 
money: on Which he again commenced highway- 
man; but for ſome nights did not obtain a ſingle 
booty. 

At length he ſtopped a poſt-chaiſe near Hamp- 
ton-Court, and robbed a gentleman and lady of ten 
guineas and their watches; he took a valuable 
diamond ring from the gentleman, which he after- 
wards returned, on a reward of fifteen guineas be- 
ing offered for it. 

This ſucceſs encouraging him to proceed in his 
depredations, he became more bold, and having ac- 
quired about /. 200 on the highway, he took lodg- 
ings in Lincoln's-Inn, paſſed as a ſtudent of the 
law, and became acquainted with ſeveral young 


£ 


gentlemen who were purſuing their ſtudies in the 


fame place. 


He now learnt to dance: and baving poſſeſſed 


himſeit of ſome modern literary knowledge, by the 
help, of circulating libraries, he frequented the aſ- 
ſemblics of Sunning-Hill, Richmond, Hampſtead, 


&c. .and ladies began to look on 9 with diſ- 


tinction. 

At Hampſtead he became acquainted with a 
young lady, who conceived a great affection for 
him; and her father approving the addreſſes of 
Page, the wedding-cloaths were bought, and other 
_ Preparations made for the nuptials, when the lady's 
father happening to go caſually into the ſhop of 
Page's relation, a fcene enſued which entirely diſ- 

concerted 
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concerted the plan. The kinſman remarking to 
an acquaintance, that he had ſeen Page in a laced 
coat, the gentleman was tempted: to make a parti- 
cular enquiry ; the reſult of which was, that he 
found the new- made beau to be the very party 
that was to be married to his daughter: whereupon 
Page was forbid all farther viſits, to the regret of 


the young lady, who {tilt conſidered him as a man 


of ſuperior accompliſhments. . Foe 

By this time Page had drawn, from bis own * 
ſerration, and for his private uſe, a moſt curious 
map of the roads twenty miles round London; and 
driving in a phaeton and N he was not ſuſpefcd 
for a highwayman.' 

In his excurſions for rodbery, he aſed to dreſs 


in a laced or embroidered frock, and wear his hair 
tied behind. When at a ailtavice from London, he 
would turn into ſome unfrequented place, and 


having diſguiſed himſelf in other cloaths, with a 
grizzle, or black wig, and then ſaddling one of his 
- horſes, ride to the main road, and commit a rob- 
bery. This done, he haſtened back to the car- 
riage, reſumed his former dreſs, and drove to Lon- 
don. He was frequently cautioned: to be. on his 
guard againſt a highwayman, who might meet and 
rob him: “ No, no, (ſaid he) he cannot do it a 


** ſecond'time; unleſs he robs me of my coat and 


« ſhirt, for he has taken all my money already.” 
He had once an eſcape of a very remarkable 


kind. Having robbed a gentleman near rye + 


fome perſons came up at the juncture, and 


ſued him ſo cloſely that he was obliged to croſs the . 
Thames for his ſecurity. In the interim, ſome 


haymakers croſſing the field where Page's car- 
riage was left, found, and carried off, his gay ap- 
parel; and the perſons who had purſued him meet- 
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ing them, charged them with being accomplices in 
the robbery. A report of this affair being ſoon 
ſpread, Page heard of it, and throwing his cloarhs 
into a well, went back almoſt naked, claimed the 
carriage as his own, and declared that the men had 
ſtripped him, and thrown him into a ditch. 

All the parties now went before a Juſtice of the 
Peace; and the maker of the carriage appearing, 
and declaring that it was the property of Mr. 
Page, the poor haymakers were committed for 
trial; but obtained their liberty after the next aſ- 
ſizes as Page did not appear to proſecute. 

After this he made no farther uſe of the phaeton 
as a diſguiſe for his robberies; but it ſerved him 
occaſionally on parties of pleaſure, which he ſome- 


times took with a girl whom he had then in keep- 


ing. 

Page was paſſionately fond of play, and his 
practice this way was attended with various turns 
of fortune, as muſt be the cafe with all gamblers. 
One night he went to the maſquerade with only ten 


gumeas, and won above five hundred pounds; and 


this money was no ſooner in his poſſeſſion, than a 
lady, moſt magnificently .drefled, made ſome ad- 
vances to him, on which he put the moſt favour- 
able conſtruction. 

After ſome converſation ſhe told him, that her 
mother was a widow who would not admit of his 
viſits; but that poſſibly he might prevail on her at- 
tendant, whole buſband was a reputable tradeſman, 
to give them admiſſion to his houſe. 

Page, who had repeatedly heard the other ad- 
dreis ner by the ritle of“ My Lady,” became very 
importunate with the good woman to grant. this 
favour. At length all parties agreed: the ſervants 
were called; Page handed the lady and her at- 

4 tendant 


1 1 


tendant into a coach, on which was the coronet of 


a viſcounteſs: two footmen with flambeaux got be- 
hind the carriage, and the coachman was ordered 


to drive home; but when the carriage came into 


Pall-mall, freſh orders were given to proceed to- 
wards Temple-Bar. 

The fine lady engaged Page's attention to ſuch a 
degree, that he paid no regard whither they went, 
At length the carriage ſtopped in an obſcure ſtreet, 
at a houſe which looked like a ſhop, and the par- 
ties went up ſtairs, but not before the lady had 
whiſpered one of the footmen (lond enough for 
Page to hear her) to acquaint her grace in the 


morning, that ſhe did not return, left ſhe ſhould. 


diſturb her; and theretore ſlept ar Mrs. Price's. 
The good woman of the houſe apologized for 
the meanneſs of her accommodations: but Page ſaid 
that all apolovies were needleſs; and the attendant 
retiring, he paid the moſt earneſt addreſſes to the 
preſumed lady, who at length, after a degree of 


affectation, that, if he had not been blinded by his 


own vanity, he might have ſeen to be affectation, 
ſhe conſented to fl-cp with him. 

As it was late (or rather early) before they came 
from the maſquerade, and much time had been loft 
in the court{hip, it was four o'clock in the after- 
noon before they aroſe, :nd even night before a 
coach was called for their departure; though the 
lady pretended, that her mother the dutcheis would 
be extremely uneaſy on account of her abſence. 

With great difficulty Page prevailed on the lady 


to admit of his attendance on her a part of the way 


home; during which he promiſed every thing that 
a lover could promiſe; and ſhe anſwered him as he 
could have wiſhed, | 
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The coach ſtopping in Covent-Garden, the lady 
went into a chair: and our hero offering to pay he 
chairman, he ſaid that he was already paid; a cir- 
cumſtance that convinced Page of the diſintereſted 
diſpoſition of this new acquaintance. - 

Repairing now to his lodgings, he reflected with 
pleaſure on the happy proſpects before him; but 
feeling for his pocket-book, he diſcovered that it 
was loſt, and with it the greateſt part of his treaſure, 

He now began to ſuſpect, that the lady of fa- 
ſhion was an impoſtor; and when ſhe failed to meet 
him on the following day, agreeable to an appoint- 
ment that ſhe had made, he ſaw that he had been 
robbed of five hundred pounds, without a proba- 
bility of recovering it; for the lady had been 
maſked all the time the was in his company. 

He now advertiſed a reward to the hackney- 
coachman who took them up, and made ſeveral 
other endeavours to find her out; but they all 
proved equally fruitleſs. 

Thus ſtripped of his ill- acquired property, he 
came to a reſolution to make the women pay for 
what a woman bad ſtolen; and taking the road to 
Bath, he robbed every carriage in which was a 
woman. If men were in the coach, he ſaid he had 
no demands on them ; but had a draught ons 500 
on the ladies. 

Finding that the women were poſleſſed of little 
caſh, he began to make his demands on the gen- 
tlemen, of whom he ſoon collected about 150. 
which he carried to the maſquerade, and ſoon loſt 
it all at'the gaming-rable; and was no ſooner 
{tripped of his money, than he determined to en- 
gage in an intrigue. 

Leaving the gaming-room, he danced with a 
lady, and then attended her to ſupper, during 


which 
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which he ſaid ſome tender things, which he pre- 
ſumed might tend to promote an immediate aſſig- 
nation; but he ſoon found that the lady had no 
other view than that of marriage, which was far 
from being diſagreeable to him as he was then 
ſituated. 

An appointment being agreed on - for the fol- 
lowing day, he waited on the lady at her houſe, 
and found that ſhe was a widow of conſiderable 
fortune, and well deſcended. As he had the art 
of procuring himſelf to be well ſpoken of to her, 
ſhe entertained no doubt of his honour. He 
eſcorted her to public places; and the expence of 
theſe attendances was defrayed by his uſual re- 
ſource, the highway. 

After one of his expeditions on the road, he was 
followed to the inn where he pur up his horſe, avd 
being taken into cuſtody, was tried at Maidſtone, 
but acquitted becauſe the party could not ſwear to 
his identity. This circumſtance, however, put an 
end to his acquaintance with the lady above- 
mentioned. 

The road and the gaming-table became now his 

only places of reſort; and what he got by pillage 
he generally loſt by play. He frequented Bath, 
Tunbridge, Scarborough, and Newmarket ; and 
when it was demanded i be was a man of fortune, 

the anſwer generally was, © He plays deep; ; and 
no farther queſtions were thought neceſſary. 

Page now connected himſelf with an old ſchool- 
fellow, named Darwell, in conjunction with whom, 
in the ſpace of three years, he committed more than 
three hundred robberics. "| he money obtained by 
theſe depredations was immediately divided; and if 
any diſpute aroſe concerning a watch, or other ar- 


ticle, they tofſed up which ſhould havc it; or if 
they 
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they appraiſed it, Page paid Darwell the half of 
the preſumed value. "In the mean time, Page ſold 
the watches to a Jew, who took them to Holland, 
and no farther enquiries were made after them. 

Page was now ſeized with a violent illneſs, which 
proved very expenſive, and the more ſo as he had 
A woman to maintain, who had no idea of retrench- 


ing her expences to ſuit their circumſtances. It 


is true that Darwell gave him confiderable aſh(t- 
ance; but, notwithſtanding this, he was fo recuced, 
that, on his recovery, he was obliged to lecrete 
himſ-If to prevent his being arreſted: and for this 
reaſon Darwell uſed to hire horſes for them both; 

and Page meeting him out of London, they com- 


mitted ſeveral robberies in company. 


On Blackheath, Page robbed Captain Farring- 
ton, of Chiflchorſt in Kent; which robbery was af. 
terwards poſitively ſworn againſt a Mr. Douglas, 
by Captain Farrington's poſtillion, who likewiſe 
depoſed, that a piſtol was fired at him: but after 
Page was under ſentence of death, he ſolemnly 
averred, that no piſtol was fired ; and likewiſe de- 
clared, with equal ſolemnity, chat if Mr. Douglas 
had becn convicted, he had formed a reſolution of 
ſurrendering, and exculpating that gentleman. 

In the mean time Mr. Douglas was brought to 
trial, and honourably acquitted, on his bringing the 
fulleſt proof that he was at a diſtant part at the 
time that the affair happened. 

Soon after the commiſſion of this robbery, Page 


heard that a diſtant relation in Scotland, who had 
. promiſed to leave him his fortune, was near death; 


on which he took ſhipping for that country; bur 


the veſſel being caſt away, he loſt all his effects but 


the cloaths on his back; and when he arrived in 
Scotland, his relation was dead, without having 
n a le 


1 


made any proviſion for him; on which he returned 
to London. | 

Darwell and he now renewed their depredations 
on the highway, and in the courſe of fix weeks com- 
mitted berween twenty and thirty robberies on the 
roads adjacent to London; and the booties obtained 
in ſome of them being conſiderable, Page fur- 
niſhed himſelf with the gayeſt apparel, and Laid by 
a ſum of money for future contingencies. 
At length, after a long courſe of iniquity, Juſtice 


Fielding received information, that Darwell was on 


the Tunbridge road; on which he ſent out ſome 
people, who apprehended him near Sevenoaks, and 
bringing him before the magiſtrate abovemen- 


tioned, he begged to be admitted an evidence for 


the crown; and this requeſt being complied with, 
he gave an ample account of the robberies com- 
mitted by himſelf and Page, particularly mention- 
ing the inns on the road which the latter frequented, 
and the place where he uſually hired his horſes. | 
The conſequence was, that Page was appre- 
hended at the Golden Lion near Hyde Park, when 
three loaded piſtols were found on him, with pow- 


der, balls, a wig to diſguiſe himſelf, and the corre& 


map of the roads round London, which we have 
already mentioned. 


Page was ſent to Newgate, and an i 


inſerted in the papers, requeſting ſuch perſons as 
had been robbed to attend his re- examination *; 


but he denied all that was alledged againſt him; and 


as he was always diſguiſed when he committed a: 7 


robbery, no perſon preſent could ee his 


. 
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* This is a 1 which we believe was firſt adopted by Sir 


John Fielding, and is ſtill continued at his office, frequently 
with the greateſt ſucceſs in the detection af cFexcers. 


Page 
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Page being remanded to Newoate, remained 
there from July till February, when he was tried on 
ſuſpicion of robbing Mr. Webb in Belfound- Lane, 
but acquitted for want of evidence. In the interim 
he lived handſomely, and ſupported à girl on what 
he had ſaved by his former wicked practices.—- 
After this he was tried at Hertford, but again ac- 
quitted for want of evidence. 

From Hertford he was removed to Maidſtone 
gaol, and being tried at Rocheſter for robbing 
Captain Farrington (as abovementioned) was capi- 
tally convicted, and received ſentence of death.--- 
After conviction he acknowledged his guilt, yet ex- 
erted himſelf in the moſt ſtrenuous manner to pro- 
cure a pardon. He wrote to a nobleman in this 
view; and likewiſe ſent a letter to a gentleman with 


whom he had lived as a ſervant, begging his in- 


tereſt that he might be ſent to America as a foot- 


ſoldier : but his endeavours proved fruitlefs, and he 


was ordered for execution. 

This extraordinary malefactor ſuffered at Maid- 
ſtone-on the 6th of April, 1738. 

What ſhall we ſay to the conduct of this man? 
He ſhewed an early propenſity to vice; and no 
eſcapes from drowning or the gallows could give 
him warning. His ruling paſſions ſeem to have 
been an extravagant love of pleaſure, and a moſt 
unextinguiſhable vanity. Dreſs and gaming con- 
tributed to his ruin as they have done to that of 
thouſands. 

If young men could but be convinced how much 
more of real comfort and ſolid ſatisfaction there is 
in the plain path of honeſty than in the - devious 
track of vice, theſe exhortations, at the cloſe of 
our reſpective narratives, would be rendered uſeleſs. 


From 
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From the fate of Page, we may ſee how little 
confidence is to be placed in the faith of accom- 
plices in iniquity. Darwell was as zealous to ſerve 
bim as could be expected from any perſon in his 
circumſtances; but the moment his own ſafety be- 
came endangered, he turned evidence, and dif- 
covered his brother in iniquity. Thus will it ever 
be; and perhaps there is nothing more falſe than 
the remark, that there is * honour among thieves.” 
Where common honeſty is wanting, honour muſt 
certainly be a ſtranger. Let no man put truſt in a 
thief: let him ſhun his company as he would a 
peſtilence; for he walks in the ways of death, and 
* his ſteps take hold of hell.“ 


A full and particular Account of the uncommon 
Caſe of Doctor FLORENCE HENSEVY, who was 


convicted of High-Treaſon, and afterwards par- 
doned. 


R. HENSEY was a native of the county of 
Kildare in Ireland, brought up a Roman 
Catholic, and taught the rudiments of Grammar by 
a prieſt of that perſuaſion. | 
Being ſent to St. Omer's to ſtudy philoſophy, he 
continued there till the degree of Maſter of Arts 
was conferred on him, and then proceeded to Leys 
den, where he ſtudied phyſic. From Leyden he 
went through Germany and Switzerland into Italy, 
acquiring the knowledge of the reſpective languages 
during his travels. 
Embarking at Genoa he failed to Liſbon, and 
croſſing the kingdom of Portugal, he went to Spain, 
Vor, IV. Q e 
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and thence to France, endeavouring in his tour to 
make himſelf maſter of the Portugueſe and Spaniſh 
languages. Having reached Paris he practiſed 
phyſic in that city five years; but being unſuc- 
ceſsful, he repaired to London. 

His ſucceſs in England was not ſuperior to that 
in France. His patients were few, and thoſe of 
the lower rank of people. From his quitting the 
univerſity at Leyden, he had correſponded with a 
brother collegian, who, having ſettled in France, 
procured a place in the office of the ſecretary of 
ſtate at Paris. 

When Dr. Henſey head of his friend's promo- 
tion, he wrote him a letter of congratulation, in 
which he made a civil offer of . any of his 


commands in London. 


This happening at the commencement of a war 
between Great-Britain and France, Henſey's friend 
informed him, that he might be very ſerviceable by 


tranſmitting early intelligence of our warlike pre- 


parations. This hint being approved by the Doctor, 

the next poſt brought him inſtructions how to act, 

with an appointment of near 25 /. per month. 
The {ubitance. of theſe inſtructions were“ to ſend 


compleat liſts of all our men or war, both in and 


6 out of commiſſion; their condition, ſituation, 
“ and number of men on board each; when they 
failed, under what commanders, from what ports, 


* and their deſtination; an account of the actual 


«© number of our troops, what regiments were com- 
6 plete, and where quartered or garriſoned.“ 

Dr. Henſey ſent ſuch accounts as he could pro 
cure, to a gentleman at Cologne, who ſent them to 


another at Bern in Switzerland, whence they were 


tranimitted to Paris. Henſey's ſalary, ample as it 


was, proved unequal to the expectations he had 


formed; 
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formed; but he proceeded in the hope of an in- 
creaſe of it. | 

His firſt attempt to acquire intelligence was by 
getting into company with the clerks of the public 
offices ; but not ſucceeding in this, he frequented 
the coffee-houſes uſed by the members of parlia- 
ment; and his phyſical appearance taking off all 
ſuſpicion of his being a ſpy, he frequently learned 
ſuch particulars as he thought worth ſending to 
his employers *. 5 

It was a maxim with him, not to enter into poli- 
tical diſcuſſions if he could avoid itz and when he 
could not, he always ſpoke on the government fide 
of the queſtion, and was a profeſſed enemy to the 
French; ſo that, though he was generally known to 
be a Catholic, he proceeded for a long time un- 
ſuſpected. 5 3 

His letters from Paris were ſent by the way of 
Switzerland, whence they were tranſmitted to the 
poſt- office in London, and directed to him at a 
coffee-houſe in the Strand, by a fiftitious name. 
A ſuſpicion aroſe that theſe letters and their an- 
ſwers, which appeared to contain only a few lines 
of compliment, (as might be ſeen through the 
covers) were in fact a diſguiſe for ſomething of 
greater importance; and this ſuſpicion increaſing by 
their frequency, the ſecretary of the poſt- office at 
length opened ſome of thoſe from Henſey, in one 
of which, dated from Twickenham, he read be- 


— — 
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* This ſeems to have been an extraordinary method of pro- 
| curing ſecret intelligence, and is no more than what is prac- 
tiſed daily by the writers for the news-papers. A genteel ap- 

arance will introduce a man to good company at a coffee- 
Foſs; and it is aſtoniſhing how, by ſuch proceeding, Dr. 
Henſey could recommend himſelt to the patronage of his em- 
ployers, 
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tween the lines written with ink, another epiſtle 
written with lemon-Juice, earneſtly adviſing the 
French to land on the Engliſh coaſt. 

Theſe letters were read by being held to the 
fire, and ſeveral of them containing expreſſions 
which were deemed treaſonable, the utmoſt dili- 
gence was uſed to diſcover the writer, and learn 
his real name; for which purpoſe a perſon was 
placed at the coffee-houſe to which the letters 
were directed, who followed him to his lodgings 
in Arundel-ſtreet, after he had received one of 
them. 

On the following Sunday, Henſey, who was a 
Catholic, went according to his conſtant cuſtom, 
to the Spaniſh ambaffador's chapel in Soho- ſquare; 
on his return from which he was ſeized by two 
of the king's meſſengers, and conveyed to a place 
of ſecurity, 

He was repeatedly examined befpre the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, and at length committed to Newgate to 
take his trial for high treaſon. The grand jury of 
Middleſex found a true billagainſt him in Eaſter-term, 
1758, bur the trial being removed by writ of Cer- 
tiorari, into the court of King's-bench, he was 
there arraigned, and pleaded not guilty. 

He likewiſe demanded-a copy of his indictment, 
which was granted, and council directed by the 


court to plead for him. He was adviſed to make 


proper preparation for his trial, which came on 
before Lord Mansfield in Weſtminſter-hall. 

'The council for the crown having opened the 
indictment. the gentlemen of the Poſt- office ſwore 
to the finaing a number of letters in his bureau, 
and his band writing was proved by ſome apotheca- 
ries who had made up his preſcriptions, 

Thp 
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The Doctor's council ingeniouſly pleaded a de- 
fect in the indictment, becauſe the letters were in- 
tercepted at the Poſt- office, which was in London; 
whereas the offence, if any, was committed in Mid- 
dleſex, the grand jury of which county could have 
vo right to find a bill for an offence committed in 
London. 
The council for the crown replied; that . 
the letters had been intercepted at the Poſt- office, 
the offence on which the indictment was founded 
had been committed at Twickenham, as appeared 
by the date of the letter. They further urged 
that the ſolicitor of the treaſury might have laid 
the indictment in the city of F but he pre- 
ferred fixing it in the county, becauſe the letter 
from Twickenham was of the moſt dangerous tenden- 
cy, and the other letters were to be conſidered only 
as collateral evidence againſt the priſoner. 

Dr. Henſey's council now objected that the 
writing a treaſonable letter was not an overt act of 
high-treaſon, except this letter was publiſhed : in 
anſwer ro which it was inſiſted, that the delivery 
of it at the Poſt-· office was an actual publication of 
it. The Doctor's council farther ſaid, that he had 
not correſponded with the enemies of the King ; 
for we were not at war with the Dutch, and the 
letters were directed to people in Holland. 

The evidences having proved that the letter dat- 
ed at Twickenham contained an invitation to the 
French to invade this kingdom, that was conſidered 
as an overt act of high-treaſon ; on which the plea 
of the priſoner was over-ruled, and the evidence 
was ſummed up by Lord Mansfield. 

Dr. Henſey had hitherto ſupported himſelf with 
courage; but during the abſence of the jury, 
which was about three quarters of an hour, he 


trembled 
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trembled exceſſively, and repeatedly changed co- 


lour, while large drops of ſweat ran down his face, 
and he burſt into tears, and gave every proof of 


the greateſt agitation of mind. 


On the return of the jury he had ſcarcely 
ſtrength to hold up his hand at the bar. A verdict 
of guilty being pronounced, a rule of court was 
made for his being brought up to receive ſentence 


on the Wedneſday following. 


While Lord Mansfield was pronouncing ſentence 
on the appointed day, the convid ſhed tears, turned 
pale, and trembled exceedingly: and after ſen- 
tence he begged a fortnight ro make proper pre- 
paration for his death: but the court generouſly 
granted him a month. 

From his firſt apprehenſion by the king's meſſen- 
gers his behaviour had been remarkably reſerved. 


He declined all converſation on his private affairs, 


and was viſited by very few except his confeſſor. 
He was fo reduced while in Newgate as to be oblig- 
ed to pawn his ſword and linen for his ſupport, 
A reſpite was ſent for him early on the morning 
on which he was to have been executed, and after- 


wards a reprieve during the King's pleaſure. At- 


ter this he continued above three years in Newgate, 
and then embarked for France on obtaining a tree 
pardon. 

It was preſumed that the political reaſon for re- 
ſpiting Dr. Henſey aroſe from a view to diſcover 


his accomplices, it he had any; but as no ſuch 


diſcovery was ever made, it is but reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe that che favour ſhewn him aroſe from a diffe- 
rent cauſe, 

At the time Henſcy was aopcchexided his bro- 


ther was ſecretary and chaplain to the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador at the Hague. To this brother he wrote 


an 
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an account of his misfortunes, in conſequence of 
which the Spaniſh ambaſſador at London was ap- 
plied to by the gentleman in ſimilar office at the 
Hague; and ſuch repreſentations were made to the 
Engliſh miniſtry, that the reprieve abovementioned 
followed; though King George the Second could 
not be prevailed on to grant him a free pardon: 
but ſoon after the accceſſion of the preſent King 
this pardon was granted, and the priſoner dif- 
charged, on giving the uſual nad tor his good 
behaviour, 

Dr. Henſey's trial and copyiion was in the 
court of King's bench on the 12th of June, 
1758, 

The crime of which this man was convicted was 
of ſo dangerous a nature, excluſive of all idea of 
its wickedneſs, that one would wonder how 
any man could be tempted to think of committin 
it. While we live under the protection of the 
laws of any country, it is our duty to pay obedi- 

ence to thoſe laws. 

Without the juſt aſſertion of legal authority, all 
things would fall into anarchy and confuſion; and 
the man who ſeeks to violate the laws is a traitor 
to himſelf as well as his country. The obligations 

of humanity are reciprocal ; and he, who does not 
exert himſelf to the utmoſt of his power to protect 
and ſecure his fellow-ſubjeRs from i injury or inſult, 
has no right to expect ſecurity from inſult himſelf. 

What then can be ſaid to the caſe of Henſey, 
who for paltry conſiderations of gain would have 
tempted a foreign enemy to ravage this kingdom ? 
The crime of a robber on the highway would have 
been much more excuſeable. He ſeeks to or wap 


an individual only ; but this man ſought to diſtreſs 
a community. 
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What political reaſons there might be for a par- 
don of Dr. Henſey it is as impoſible to ſay, as it is 
totrace the myſterious manceuvres of miniſtry ; but if 
a fear of the reſentment of a Spaniſh ambaſſador 
was the cauſe, the granting ſuch pardon was below 
the dignity of the miniſters of the firſt King in 
Europe ! 


A particular Account of the extraordinary Caſe of 


MARY EpMonDsoN, who was hanged for the 
Murder of her Aunt, 


HIS nokappy girl (for it is impoſſible to 

ſay with certainty that ſhe was guilty) was 
the daughter of a farmer near Leeds in Yorkſhire, 
and ſent to reſide with her aunt, Mrs. Walker, of 
Rotherhithe, who was a widow lady. 


With this aunt ſhe lived two years, comporting 


herſelf in che moſt decent manner, and regularly 


attending the duties of religion. 
A lady named Toucher having ſpent the even- 
ing with Mrs. Walker, Mary Edmondſon lighted 


her acroſs the ſtreet on her way home, and ſoon 


after her return, a woman who cried oyſters 
through the ſtreet obſerved that the door was open, 
and heard the girl cry out, © help! murder! they 
c have killed my aunt !” 

Edmondfon now ran to the houſe of Mrs. Odell, 
wringing her hands, and bewailing the misfortune; 


and the neighbours being by this time alarmed, 


ſome gentlemen went from a public houſe where 
they had ſpent the evening, determined to en- 
quire into the affair. 


They 
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They found Mrs. Walker, with her throat cut, 
lying on her right ſide, and her head near a table 
which was covered with linen. One of the gen- 
tlemen, named Holloway, ſaid, © This is very 
« ſtrangez I know not what to make of it: let 
« us examine the girl.“ | 
Her account of the matter was, that four men 
had entered at the back door, one of whom putting 


his arms round her aunt's neck, another, who was 


a tall man dreſſed in black, ſwore, that he would 
kill her if ſhe ſpoke a ſingle word. 

Mr. Holloway, obſerving that the girl's arm was 
cut, aſked her how it had happened; to which 
ſhe replied, that one of the men, in attempting to 
get out, had jammed it with the door: but Hol- 


loway judging, from all appearances, that no men 
had been in the houſe, ſaid he did not believe her, 


but ſuppoſed ſhe was the murderer of her aunt. 

On this charge ſhe fell into a fit, and, being 
removed to a neighbour's houſe, was blooded by 
a ſurgeon, and continued there till the following 
day, when the coroner's inqueſt ſat on the body, 
and brought in a verdi& of wilful murder, where- 

upon ſhe was committed to priſon on the coroner's 
Warrant. 

Mrs. Walker's executors, anxious to diſcover the 
truth, cauſed the houſe to be diligently ſearched, 
and found that a variety of things, which Mary 
Edmondſon had ſaid were ſtolen, were not miſſing; 
nor could they diſcover that any thing was loſt. 
Mrs. Walker's watch, and ſome other articles 


which ſhe ſaid had been carried off by the mur- 


derers, were found under the floor of the neceſſary- 
houſe. ; 5 
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Being committed to the new gaol, Southwark, 
ſhe remained there till che next aſſizes for Surry, 
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when ſhe was tried at Kingſton, and convicted on 
evidence which, though acknowledged to be cir- 
cumſtantial, was ſuch as, in the general opinion, 
admitted little doubt of her guilt. 

She made a defence indeed; but there was not 
enough of, probability in it to have any weight. 

Being condemned on Saturday, to be executed 
on the Monday following, ſhe was lodged in the 
priſon at Kingſton, whence ſhe wrote to her pa- 
rents, moſt ſolemnly avowing her innocence. She 
likewiſe begged that the miniſter of the pariſh 
would preach a ſermon on the occaſion of her 
death. | 5 

She afferted her innocence on the Sunday, 
when ſhe was viſited by a clergyman, and ſeveral 
other people; yet was her behaviour deyout, and 
apparently ſincere. | ä 
Being taken out of priſon on the Monday 
morning, ſhe got into a paſt- chaiſe with the keeper, 
and arriving at the Peacock in Kennington-lane 
about clock, there drank a glaſs of wine; and then, 
being put into a cart, was conveyed to the place 
of execution, where ſhe behaved devoutly, and 
made the following addreſs to the ſurrounding mul- 
titude. 

lt is now too late to trifle either with God or 
„% man. I ſolemnly declare that I am innocent of 
© the crime laid to my charge. I am very eaſy 

in my mind, as I ſuffer with as much pleaſure 
as if J was going to ſleep. I freely forgive my 
c protecutors, and earneſtly beg your prayers for 
my departing loul.” _ . 
After execution, her body was conveyed to St. 
Thomas's hoſpital, Southwark, and there diſſected, 
agreeable to the laws reſpecting murderers. 


Mary Edmondſon was hanged on Kennington 
Common on the 2d of April, 1759. 
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There is, and perhaps ever will remain, a myſtery 
in the caſe of this convict.—If ſhe was guilty, ſhe 
was one of the vileſt of hypocrites :—if not, the 
circumſtances againſt her were ſo ſtrong, that the 
jury could ſcarcely avoid convicting her. Upon 
the whole, from her caſe juries ſhould learn to be 
cautious :. for it is better that the guilty ſhould 
eſcape, than that the innocent ſhould be puniſhed. 
Let all our readers learn, that the day will 

come when a proper diſcrimination will be made 
between guilt and innocence : that there is a tri- 
bunal before which we muſt all appear, to give 
an account of “ the deeds done in the fleſh,” and 
to receive ſuch retribution as befits the juſtice 


and mercy of the great Governor of the uni- 


The moſt extraordinary Caſe of Evuctxs Aran, 
who was hanged for Murder ; together with the 
ingenious Defence which he made on his Trial. 


HE murder for which Aram ſuffered, and his 

whole hiſtory, is ſo uncommon, that our 
readers will be equally pleaſed and aſtoniſhed with 
a full and explicit relation of it, 

One of the anceſtors of this offender had been 
bigh ſheriff of Yorkſhire in the reign of king 
Edward the third ; but, the family having been 
gradually reduced, Aram's father was but in a low 
{tation of life: the ſon, however, was ſent to a 
ſchool near Rippon, where he perfected himſelf in 
writing and arithmetic, and then went to London, 
to officiate as clerk to a merchant, 

R 2 


After 
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After.a reſidence of two years ih town, he was 
ſeized with the ſmall-pox, which left him in ſo 
weak a condition, that he went back to Yorkſhire 
for the recovery of his health. 

On his recovery, he found it- neceffary to do 
ſomething for immediate ſubſiſtence; and accord- 
ingly he engaged l imſelf as uſher to a boarding- 
ſchool 3 but, not having been tavght the learned 
languages in nis youth, he was obliged to ſupply 
by induſtry what he had failed of through neglect; 
ſo that teaching the Tcholars only writing and 
arithmetic at firſt, he employed all his leiſure hours 
in the moſt intenſe {tudy, till he became an exce]- 
lent Greek and Latin ſcholar; in the progreſs to 
which acquirements, he owed much to the help of 
a moſt extraordinary memory. 

In the year 1734, he engaged to officiate a8 
ſteward of an eſtate belonging to Mr. Norton of 
Knareſborough; and while in this ſtetion he ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of the Hebrew. At 
this period he married; but was far from being 
happy in the matrimonial connexion. 

We now proceed to relate the cireumſtances 
which led to the commiſſion of the crime which 
coſt Aram his life. Daniel Clarke, a ſhoemaker, 
at Knareſborough, after being married a few days, 
circulated a report, that his wife was entitled to a 
conſiderable fortune, which he ſhould ſoon receive. 

Hereupon, Aram, and Richard Houſeman, con- 
ceiving hopes of making advantage of this circum- 
ſtance, perſuaded Clarke to make an oſtentatious 
ſhew of his own riches, to induce his wife's rela- 
tions to give him that fortune of which he had 
boaſted. There was ſagacity, if not honeſty, in 
this advice: for the world in general are more 


free 
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free to aſſiſt perſons in affluence than thoſe in di- 
ſtreſs. 

Clarke was eafily induced to comply with a hint 
ſo agreeable to his own deſires; on which, he 
borrowed, and bought on credit, a large quantity of 
ſilver plate, with jewels, watches, rings, &c. He 
told the perſons of whom he purchaſed, that a mer- 
chant in London had ſent him an order to buy fuch 
plate for exportation; and no doubt was enter- 
tained of his credit till his ſudden diſappearance in 
February 1745, when it was imagined that he had 
gone abroad, or at leaſt to London, to diſpoſe of 
his il- acquired property. 

When Clarke was poſſeſſed of theſe goods, Aram 
and Houſeman determined to murder him, in order 
to ſhare the booty ; and, on the night of the 8th 
of February 1745, they perſuaded Clarke to walk 
with them in the fields, in order to conſult with 
them on the proper method to diſpoſe of the effects. 

On this plan they walked into a field, at a ſmall 
diſtance from the town, well known by the name 
of St. Robert's Cave. When they came into this 
field, Aram and Clarke went over a hedge towards 
the cave, and when they had got within fix or 
ſeven yards of it, Houſeman (by the light of the 
moon) ſaw Aram ſtrike Clarke ſeveral times, and at 
length beheld him fall, but never ſaw him after- 
wards. This was the tate of the affair, if Houſe- 
man's teſtimony on the trial might be credited. 

The murderers going home, ſhared Clarke's ill- 
gotten treaſure, the half of which Houſeman con- 
cealed in his garden for a twelvemonth, and then 
took it to Scotland, where he ſold it, In the mean 
time, Aram carried his ſhare to London, where he 
fold it to a Jew, and then engaged himſelf as an 
uſher at an academy in Piccadilly ; - where, in the 
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intervals of his duty in attending on the ſcholars, 
he made himſelf maſter of the French language, 
and acquired ſome knowledge of the Arabic, and 
other eaſtern languages. 

After this, he was uſher at other ſchools in dif. 
ferent parts of the kingdom; but, as he did not 
correſpond with his friends in Yorkſhire, it was 
preſumed that he was dead: but, in the year 1758, 
as a man was digging for lime-ſtones near St. 
Robert's Cave, he found the bones of a human 
body; and a conjecture hereupon aroſe, that they 
were the remains of the body of Clarke, who, it 
was preſumed, might have been murdered. 

Houſeman, having been ſeen in the company of 
Clarke a ſhort-time before his diſappearance, was 
apprehended on ſuſpicion z and, on his examination, 
giving but too evident ſigns of his guilt, he was 
committed to York-caſtle; and the bones of the 
deceaſed being ſhewn him, he denied thar they 
were thoſe of Clarke, but directed to the preciſe 
ſpot where they were depoſited, and where they 
were accordingly found. The ſkull, being frac- 
tured, was preſerved, to be produced in evidence 
on the trial. 

Soon after Houſeman was 0 to the 
caſtle of York, it was diſcovered that Aram reſided 
at Lynn in Norfolk ; on which, a warrant was 
granted for taking him into cuſtody ; and, being 
apprehended while inſtructing ſome young gentle- 
man at a ſchool, he was conveyed to York, and 
likewiſe committed to the caſtle. 

At the Lent aſſizes following the proſecutors 
were not ready with their evidence, on which he 


was remanded till the Summer aſfizes, when he 
was brought to his trial. 
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When Houſeman had given his evidence reſpect- 
ing this extraordinary affair, and all ſuch Silt 
teral teſtimony had been given as could be adduced 
on ſuch an occaſion, Aram was called on for his 
defence: but, having foreſeen that the perturba- 
tion of his ſpirits would i incapacitate him to make 
ſuch defence without previous preparation, he had 


written the following g, Which, by permiſſion, he 
read in court: * 


„My Lord, 


% know not whether it is of right, or through 
ſome indulgence of your lordſhip, that I am al- 
lowed the liberty at this bar, and at this, time, 
to attempt a defence, incapable and uninſtruQ- 
ed as I am to ſpeak. Since, while I ſee fo 
many eyes upon me, ſo numerous and awful a 
concourſe, fixed with attention and filled with I 
know not what expectancy, I labour not with 
guilt, my lord, but with perplexity. For hav- 
ing never ſeen a court but this, being wholly 
unacquainted with law, the cuſtoms of the bar, 
and all judiciary proceedings, I fear I ſhall be ſo 
little capable of ſpeaking with propriety in this 
place, that it exceeds my hope, if I ſhall be 
« able to ſpeak at all. 

* I have heard, my lord, the inditment read, 
wherein I find myſelf charged with the higheſt | 
crime ; with an enormity I am altogether inca: 
pable of; a fact, to the commiſſion of which 
there goes far more inſenſibility of heart, more 
profligacy of morals, than ever fell to my lot. 
And nothing poſhbly could have admitted a pre- 
ſumption of this nature, but a depravity, not 
inferior to that imputed to me. However, as I 
ſtand indicted at your lordſhip's bar, and have 


* heard 


« lordſhip's time; what I have to ſay will be ſhort, 
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„„ 
heard what is called evidence induced in ſupport 
of ſach a charge, I very humbly ſolicit your 


lordſhip's patience, and beg the hearing of this 


reſpectable audience, while I, ſingle and unſkil- 
ful, deſtirute of friends, and unaſſiſted by coun- 


cl, ſay ſomething, perhaps like argument, in my 


defence. I ſhall conſume but little of your 


and this brevity, 2 will be the beſt part 
of it; however, it is offered with all poſſible 
regard, and the greateſt ſubmiſſion to your lord- 
ſhip's conſideration, and that of this honourable 


7. court, 


« Firſt, my lord, the whole tenor of my con- 
duct in life contradicts every particular of this 
indictment. Yet had I never ſaid this, did not 


my prelent circumſtances extort it from me, and 
ſecm to make it neceſſary. Permit me here, my 


lord, to call upon malignity itſelf, fo long and 
cruelly buſied in this proſecution, to charge upon 
me any immorality, of which prejudice was not 
the author. No, my lord, I concerted no 
ſchemes of fraud, projected no violence, injured 
no man's perſon or property: my yy were 
honeſtly laborious, my nights intenſely ſtudious. 
And I humbly conceive, my notice of this, eſpe- 
cially at this time, will not be thought imperti- 
nent, or unſeaſonable ; but, at leaſt, deſerving 
ſome attention, becauſe, my lord, that any per- 
ſon, after a temperate uſe of life, a ſeries of 


thinking and acting regularly, and without one 


ſingle deviation from ſobriety, ſhould plunge 
into the very depth of profligacy, precipitately, 
and at once, is altogether improbable and un- 
precedented, and abſolutely inconſiſtent with 


the courſe of things. Mankind is never cor- 
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rupted at once; villainy is always progreſfive, 
5 declines from right, ſtep after ſtep, till ever 


regard of probity is loſt, and every ſenſe of all : 


moral obligation totally periſhes. 

„Again, my lord, a ſuſpicion of this kind, 
which nothing but malevolence could entertain; 
and ignorance propagate, is violently oppoſed 
by my very ſituation at that time, with reſpect to 
health; for but a little ſpace before I had 
been confined to my bed, and ſuffered under 2 
very long and ſevere diſorder, and was not able, 
for half a year together, ſo much as to walk. 
The diſtemper left me indeed, yet ſlowly and in 
part; but ſo marerared, fo enfeebled, that I was 
reduced to erutches; and ſo far from being well 
about the time I am charged with-this fact, that 
I never, to this day, perfeétly recovered Could 
then a perſon in this condition take any thing 
into his head ſo unlikely, ſo extravagant? I, 
paſt the vigour of my age, feeble and valetudi- 
nary, with no inducement to engape, no ability 
to-accompliſh, no weapon wherewith to perpe- 
trate ſuch a fact; without intereſt, without 
power, without motive, without means. 

* Beſides, it muſt needs occur to every one, 
that an action of this atrocious nature is never 
heard of but, when its ſprings are laid open, it 
appears that it was to ſupport ſome indolence, 
or ſupply ſome luxury, to ſatisfy ſome avarice, 
or oblige ſome malice, to prevent ſome real or 
ſome imaginary want: yet 1 lay not under the 
influence of any one of theſe. Surely, my lord, 
I may, conſiſtent with both truth and modeſty, 
aſhrm thus much; and none who have any 
veracity, and knew me, will ever queſtion this. 
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ee In the ſecond place, the diſappearance of 
& Clark is ſuggeſted as an argument of his being 


dead; but the uncertainty of ſuch an inference 


from that, and the fallibility of all concluſions 


of ſuch a ſort, from ſuch a circumſtance, are 
too obvious, and too notorious, to require in- 


' ſtances: yet, ſuperſeding many, permit me to 


procure a very recent one, and that afforded by 
this caſtle. 


&« In June, 1757, William Thompſon, for all 


the vigilance of this place, in open day-light, 


and double-ironed, made his eſcape ; and, not- 
withſtanding an immediate enquiry ſet on foot, 
the ſtricteſt ſearch, and all advertiſement, was 
never ſeen or heard of ſince. If then Thomp- 
ſon got off unſeen, through all theſe difficulties, 


how very eaſy was it for Clark, when none 


of them oppoſed him? but what would be 


Permit me, next, my lord, to obſerve a little 
upon the bones which have been diſcovered. It 


is ſaid, which perhaps is ſaying very far, that 


theſe are the ſkeleton of a man. It is poſſible 
indeed it may: but is there any certain known 
criterion, which inconteſtably diſtinguiſhes the 
ſex in human bones? Lerit it be conſidered, my 
lord, whether the aſcertaining of this point 
ought not to precede any attempt to indentify 
them. X 

« The place of their depoſitum too claims much 
more attention than is commonly beſtowed upon 
it: for, of all places in the world, none could 
have mentioned any one, wherein there was 
greater certainty of finding human bones than a 
hermitage, except he ſhould point out a church- 


« yard; 


thought of a proſecution commenced againſt any 
one ſeen laſt with Thompſon. 
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yard; hermitages, in time paſt, being nat only 
places of religious retirement, but of burial too. 


And it has ſcarce or never dien heard of, but 


that every cell now known, contains, or cantain- 
ed theſe relicts of humanity ; ſome mutilated, 


and ſome entire. I do not inform, but give me 


leave to remind your lordſhip, that here ſat ſoli- 
tary ſanctity, and here the hermit, or the anchoreſs, 

hoped that repoſe for their bones, when dead, 

they here enjoyed when living. 

« All the while, my lord, I am ſenſible this i is 
known to your lordſhip, and many in this court, 


better than to me. But it ſeems neceſſary to my 


caſe that others, who have not at all, perhaps, 
adverted to things of this nature, and may have 


concern in my trial, ſhould be made acquainted 


with it. Suffer me then, my lord, to produce a 
few of many evidences, that theſe cells were uſed 


as repoſitories of the dead, and to enumerate a a 


few, in which human bones have been found, 
as it happened in this in queſtion ; leſt, to ſome, 


6e. e accident might ſeem extraordinary, and, con- 
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ſequently, occaſion prejudice. 
I. * The bones, as was ſuppoſed, of the Saxon 


St. Dubritius, were diſcovered buried in his cell 


at Guy's cliff near Warwick, as appears from 
the authority of Sir William Dugdale. 


2. The bones, thought to be thoſe of the an- 


choreſs Roſia, were but lately diſcovered in a 


cell at Royſton, entire, fair, and undecayed, 


though they muſt have lain interred for ſeveral 


centuries, as is proved by Dr. Stukely. 
3. But my own country, nay, almoſt this nei oh- 


bourhood, ſupplies another inſtance, for in ; ij 


nuary, 1747, were found, by Mr. Stovin, accom- 


panied by a reverend gentleman, the bones, in 
S 2 | 6 parts 
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part, of ſome recluſe, in the cell at Lindholm, 


_ near Hatfield. They were believed to be thofe 


of William of Lindholm, a hermit, who had oy 
made this cave his habitation. 


4. * In February, 1744, part of Wooburn- ab- 
bey being pulled down, a large portion of a 
corpſe appeared, even with the fleſh on, and 
which bore cutting with a knife; though it is 


certain this had lain above 200 years, and how 


much longer is doubtſul; for this abbey was 
founded in 1145, and doſſolved in 1538 Or 9. 

„% What would have been ſaid, what believed, 
if this had bcen an accident to the bones in 
queſtion ? 

% Farther, my lord, it is not yet out of living 
memory, that a little diſtance from Knareſbo- 
rough, in a field, part of the manor of the wor- 


thy and patriot baronet, who does that borough 


the honour to repreſent it in parliament, were 
found, in digging for gravel, not one human 
{ſkeleton only, but five or fix depoſited fide by 
ſide, with each an urn placed at its head, as yer 
lordſhip knows was uſual in ancient interments. 
* About the fame time, and in another field, 


almoſt cloſe to this borough, was diſcovered allo, 


in ſearching for gravel, another human ſkeleton; 
but the piety of the ſamg worthy gentleman or⸗ 
dered both pits to be filled up again, commenda- 
bly unwilling to diſturb the dead. 

„Is the invention of theſe bones forgotten, 
then, or induſtriouſly concealed, that the diſco- 
very ot thoſe in queition may appear the more 


ſingular and extraordinary? whereas, in fact, 
there is nothing extraordinary in it. My lord, 


alwolt every place conceals ſuch remains In 
L fields, 
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fields, in hills, in highway files, in commons, lie 
frequent and unſuſpected bones. And our pre- 


ſent allotments for reſt for the departed is but 
of ſome centuries. 


Another particular ſeems not to claim a little 


of your lordſhip's notice, and that of the gentle- 
men of the jury; which is, that perhaps no ex- 


ample occurs of more than one ſkeleton being 


tound in one cell: and in rhe cell in queſtion 
was tound but one; agreeable, in this, to the pe- 
culiarity of every other known cell in Britain. 
Not the invention of one ſkeleton, but of two, 


would have appeared ſuſpicious and uncommon. 


gut it ſeems another ſkeleton has been diſco- 


vered by ſome labourer, which was full as con- 
fidently averred to be Clark's as this. My lord, 
mult ſome of the living, if it promotes ſome in- 
tereſt, be made anſwerable for all the bones that 


earth has concealed, and chance expoſed? and 


might not a place where bones lay be men- 


tioned by a perſon by chance, as well as found 


by a labourer by chance? or, is it more criminal 
accidentally to name where bones lie, than acci- 
dentally to find where they lie? 

« Here too is a human ſkull produced, which is 


fractured; but was this the cauſe, or was it 


the conſequence of death? was it owing to vio- 
lence, or was it the effect of natural decay? if it 
was violence, was that violence before or after 


death? My lord, in May, 1732, the remains of 


William, lord archbiſhop of this province, were 


taken up, by permiſſion, in this cathedral, and 
the bones of the ſkull were found broken ; yet 
certainly he died by no violence offered to him 
alive, chat could occaſion that fracture there. 
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& Let it be conſidered, my lord, that, upon the 
diflotution of religious houſes, and the, com- 
mencement of the reformation, the ravages of 
thoſe times both affected the living and the dead. 

In ſearch after imaginary treaſures, coffins were 
broken up, graves and vaults dug open, monu- 
ments ranfacked, and fhrines demoliſhed; and it 
ceaſed about the beginning of the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. I entreat your lord ſhip, ſuffer not the 
violences, the depredations, and the iniquities of 
thoſe times, to be imputed to this. 


„Moreover, what gentleman here is ignorant 
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that Knareſborough had a caſtle ; which, though) 
now a ruin, was once conſiderable both for its 
ſtrength and garriſon? All know it was vigo- 
rouſly befieged by the arms of the parliament : 
at which ſiege, in ſallies, conflicts, flights, pur- 


ſuits, many fell in all the places round it, 


and where they fell were buried; for every. 
place, my lord, is burial earth in war; and many, 
queſtionleſs, of theſe, reſt yet unknown, whoſe 
bones futurity ſhall diſcover. 

“ hope, with all imaginable ſubmiſſion, that 


what has been ſaid will not be thought imperti- 


nent to this indictment; and that it will be far from 
the wiſdom, the learning, and the integrity of 
this place, to impute to the living what zeal in 
its fury may have done; what nature may have 
taken off, and piety interred ; or what war alone 
may have deſtroyed, alone depoſited, 
« As to the circumſtances that have been raked 
together, I have nothing to obſerve ; but that all 
circumſtances whatſoever are precarious, and have 
been but too frequently found lamentably falli- 
ble; even the ſtrongeſt have failed. They may 
riſe to the utmoſt degree of probability, yet they 
e are 
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are but probability ſtill, Why need I name to 
your lordſhip the two Harriſons recorded by Dr. 
Howel, who both ſuffered upon circumſtances, 
becauſe of the ſudden difappearance of their 
lodger, who was in credit, had contracted debts, 
borrowed money, and went off unſeen, and re- 


turned a great many years after their execution ? 


Why name the intricate affair of Jacques du 
Moulin, under king Charles II. related by a gen- 
tleman who was council for the crown? and why 


the unhappy Coleman, who ſuffered innocent, 
though convicted upon poſitive evidence, and 


whoſe children periſhed for want, becauſe the 


world uncharitably believed the father guilty ? 


Why mention the perjury of Smith, incautiouſly 
admitted king's evidence; who, to ſcreen himſelf, 
equally accuſed Faircloth and Loveday of the 
murder of Dun; the firſt of whom, in 1749, was 
executed at Wincheſter; and Loveday was about 
to ſuffer at Reading, had not Smith been proved 
perjured, to the ſatisfaction of the court, by the 
ſurgeon of the Goſport hoſpital ? 
«© Now, my lord, having endeavoured to ſhew 


that the whole of this proceſs is altogether re- 


pugnant to every part of my life; that it is in- 
conſiſtent with my condition of health about that 
time; that no rational inference can be drawn, 
that a perſon is dead who ſuddenly diſappears; 
that hermitages were the conſtant repoſitories of 
the bones of the recluſe; that the revolutions in 
religion, or the fortune of war, has mangled, oc 


buried the dead; the concluſion remains perhaps 


no leſs reaſonably than impatiently - wiſhed for. 
I, at laſt, after a year's confinement, equal to 
either fortune, put myſelf upon the candor, the 
juſtice, and the humanity of your lordſhip, and 
L | 3 «© upon 
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10 upon yours, my countrymen, gentlemen of the 


* jury.“ 


Aram was tried by Judge Noel, who, having re- 
marked that this defence was one of the moſt inge- 
nious pieces of reaſoning that ha ever fallen under 
his notice, ſummed up the evidence to the jury, 
who gave a verdict that Aram was guilty; in con- 
ſequence of which he received ſentence of death. 

After conviction a clergyman was appointed to 
attend him, to repreſent the atrociouſneſs of his 
crime, to bring him to a proper ſenſe of his condi- 
tion, and exhort him to make an ample confeſſion, 

Aram appeared to pay proper attention to what 
was faid: but after the miniſter had retired, he 
formed the dreadful reſolution of deſtroying himſelf, 


having previouſly written a letter, of which the 
following 1 is a copy: | 


bc My dear friend, | 
« Before this reaches you I ſhall be no more a 
living man in this world, though at preſent in 
perfect bodily health but who can deſcribe the 
horrors of mind which JI ſuffer at this inſtant ? 
Guilt! the guiit of blood ſhed without any pro— 
vocation, without any cauſe, but that of filthy 
lucre, pierces my conſcience with wounds that 


A 
Lag 


> 
* 


give the moſt poignant pains ! ' Tis true, the con- 


ſciouſneſs of my horrid guilt has given me fre- 
quent interruptions in the midſt of my buſineſs 
or pleaſures; but ſtill J have found means to ſtifle 
its clamors, and contrived a momentary remedy 
for the diſturbance it gave me, by applying to 
the bottle or the bowl, or diverſions, or com- 
pany, or buſineſs; ſometimes one, and ſometimes 
the other, as opportunity offered: but now all 

: 66 „ theſe, 


| [- 148 .]: 

ei theſe, and all other amuſements, are at an end, and 
« ] am left forlorn, helpleſs, and deſtitute of every 
„ comfort; for I have nothing now in view but the 
“ certain deſtruction both of my ſoul and body. 
My conſcience will now no longer ſuffer itſelf to 
be hoodwinked or browbeat; it has now got the 
% maſtery; it is my accuſer, judge, and execu- 
* tioner ; and the ſentence it pronounceth againſt 
© me, is more dreadful than that I heard from the 
F bench, which only condemned my body to the 
66 

&« ſcience tells me plainly, that ſhe will ſummon me 
© before another tribunal, where 1 ſhall have 
„neither power nor means to ſtifle the evidence 
« ſhe will there bring againſt me, and that the ſen- 


© tence which will then be. denounced, will not 
«© only be irreverſible, but will condemn my ſou] to 


“ torments that will know no end. 

„O! had I but hearkened to the advice which 
« dear-bought experience has enabled me to give! 
© ſhould not now have been plunged into that 
% dreadful gulph of deſpair, which I find it impoſ- 
* ſible to extricate myſelf from; and therefore my 

« ſoul is filled with horror inconceivable. I ſee 
„ both God and man my enemies, and in a few 
„ hours ſhall be expoſed a public ſpectacle for the 
© world to gaze at. Can you conceive any con- 
dition more horrible than mine? O, no! it can- 

not bel. I am determined, therefore; to put a 
« ſhort end to trouble I am no longer able to bear, 
« and prevent the executioner, by doing his buſi- 
neſs with my own hand, and ſhall, by this means 
at leaſt, prevent the ſhame and diſgrace of a pub- 
lic expoſure; and leave the care of my foul in- 
the hands of eternal mercy. Wiſhing you all 
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« Jaſt moment of my life, yours, with the ſincereſt 
19 regard, 

"q EUGENE ARAM.” 


When the morning appointed for bis execution 
arrived, the keeper went to take him out of his cel], 
when he was ſurprized to find him almoſt (expiring 


through loſs of blood, having cut his left arm 


above the elbow and near the wriſt, with a razor; 
but he miſſed the artery. A ſurgeon being ſent 


for, foon ſtopped the bleeding, and when he was 


taken to the place of execution he was perfectly 

ſenſible, though fo very weak as to be unable to 
join in devotion with the clergyman who attended 

him. 

He was executed near York on the 6th of Au- 
ouſt, 1759, and afterwards hung in chains on 

Knareſborough foreſt. 

Such was the end of Eugene Aram: a man of 
conſummate abilities, and wonderful erudition: the 
power of whoſe mind might have rendered him ac- 
ceptable to the higheſt company, had not the foul 
crime of murder made him only an obzert of Py 
to the lowelt ! 


How ſuch a man, with abilities ſo ſuperior, could 


think of embruing his hands in the blood of a fel- 
low-creature, for the paltry conſideration of gain, 
is altogether aſtoniſhing! It does not appear that 
he had any irregular appetites to gratify, or that 
he lived in any degree above his income. His 
crime, then, mult be reſolved into that of covet- 
ouſneſs, which preys like a viper on the heart of 
him thar indulgeth it. 

From this vice, ſo repugnant to all the feelings 
of humanity, may the God of Benevolence protect 
us! Bur, while we pray againſt covetouſneſs, let us 

recollect, 


147 ] 


recollect, that prudence, with regard to pecuniary 


concerns, is eſſential to our paſſing through this 
life with credit; and that the man who 1s not frugal 


of bis on property, is ſeldom able to be generous, 
or even juſt, to. PERO) 


A particular. Narrative of the. uncommon Caſe of 
Joan , A&LIFFE, Eſquire, who was hanged for 
F orgery ; with ſome ſuitable Reflections thereon. 


HE father of this unhappy man, lived ſeveral 
years as an upper ſervant with Gerrard 
Smith, Eſq; a gentleman of large fortune near 
Tockenham in Wiltſhire. * After young Ayliffe 
had been inſtructed in the firſt rudiments of learn- 
ing, he was ſent to the celebrated academy at Har- 
row on the Hill, where he became a good pro- 
ficient in Latin and Greek. 
On his quitting the academy, he acted in the ca- 
pacity of uſher to a boarding-ſchoolat Lineham fn 
Wiltthire, where, unknown to her parents, he mar- 
ried the daughter of a clergyman, who had a for- 
tune of £. 500. On receipt of this money he'be- 
came fo extravagant that he ſpent the whole in the 
courſe of two years; when being in circumſtances 
of diſtreſs, a widow lady, named Horner, took him 
into her ſervice as houle-ſteward. 

In a ſhort time he was appointed land- demand to 
another lady, who recommended him as a man of 
abilities to the honourable Mr. Fox (afterwards 
lord Holland) who gave him the place of one of 
the commiſſaries of muſters in the war- office, by 
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which he acquired the right of adding the title of 
eſquire to his name. | 

The profits of Ayliffe's new office were ſo con. 
ſiderable that he was induced to purchaſe an elegant 
houſe in Dorſetſhire, which he furniſhed in a ſtile 
far too expenſive for his rank of life. In other in- 
ſtances he gave proofs of a ſtrange extravagance of 
diſpoſition; for he ran in debt to a number of peo- 
ple, though his income was ſufficient to have ſatis- 
fied the wiſhes of any reaſonable man. | 

At length, when his creditors became urgent, 
he had recourſe, for a preſent ſupply, to ſome ir- 
regular, and very dangerous, practices; among 
others he forged a preſentation to the valuable 
rectory of Brinkworth in Wiltſhire, which he fold 
to a young clergyman for a confiderable ſum, 
This living being in Mr. Fox's gift, he forged his 
hand-writing, and that of two ſubſcribing witneſſes 


with admirable dexterity : but ſoon after Ayliffe's 


affairs became deſperate, a diſcovery was made of 
this infamous fraud. 

The effect was that the e took to his 
bed, and literally died in conſequence of that op- 
preſſion of ſpirits which is commonly called a bro- 


Kken-heart ; for the purchaſe of the preſentation 


had ruined his circumſtances. After his death, 
the following ſhort note was found in his drawer 


directed to Na Aylifle Satan, nm ; 


10 Sir, "EE 
&« 1] am ſurprized you tan write ta me, after 


„you have robbed and moſt barbarouſly murdered 
„me. Oh Brinkworth : „ 


Ay liffe being arreſted for debts to the amount 
of clove hundred pounds, took refuge in the 
Fleet 


5 


Fleet priſon, where he forged a deed of gift enn 
Mrs. Horner for four hundred and twenty pounds 


a year, and three thouſand pounds in money. On 
this deed he raiſed conſiderable ſums, by a. ſeries 


of artifice and-management that is almoſt without 
example. 


For this forgery he was brought to trial at the 


Old Bailey, and capitally convicted: but in the in- 
terval he was continually repreſenting Mr. Fox as 
the concealed author of his ruin, to prevent his 


making diſcovery of ſome irregular tranſactions 


which he alledged were carried on at the war- 
office. | 


 Ayliffe ſtill continued to charge his benefactor 


with unjuſtifiable proceedings in the very moment 


that he was ſoliciting his intereſt ro fave his life; 


for, after conviction, he wrote him the following 
letter: 1 | 


e Hogoured Sir... : 

“The faults I have been guilty of ſhock. my 
very ſoul, and particulzrly thoſe: towards you, 
for which I heartily aſk pardon both of God and 
* you. The ſentence pronounced upon me fills 
* me with horror, ſuch as was never felt by mor- 
„tal. What can I ſay? O my good God! 
„that I could think of any thing to induce you to 
have mercy upon me, or to prevail upon you, 
„ good fir, to intercede for my life. I would do 
« any thing, either at home or abroad. For God's 
fake, good fir, have compaſſion on your unhap- 
* py and unfortunate ſervant, 


$6 
66 


40 


Jonx AxLIrrE.“ 


We are told that Mr. Fox ſupported this man 


duxing the whole time of his confinement in Neu- 


: gate, 
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gate, allowing every thing that his unhappy ſitua- 
tion could require. 

Ayliffe ſeems to have been much unprepared for 
death, poſſibly flattering himſelf with the hopes of 
a pardon. He was in the utmoſt agonies during 
the greater part of the night previous to his execu- 
tion ; but flept about' two hours towards the ap- 
proach of morning. His agitation of mind had 
induced a fever, which producing an intolerable 
thirſt, he endeavoured to allay it by drinking large 
and repeated draughts of water. 

On his way to the place of execution his violent 
agitations ſcemed to have ſubſided; and at the fa- 
tal tree he bebaved with decency and compoſure. 
Some perſons preſent called out“ a reprieve I”? 
but he paid no regard to what was ſaid ; and his 

hopes, reſpecting this — appeared now to be 

vaniſhed. | 

After execution his body was put into a hearſe, 
and conveyed into Hertfordſhire for interment, 
agreeable to his own requeſt, 

He ſuffered at Tyburn on the 7th of November, 
1 : 

INE is the accounttranſmitted to us reſ pecting Mr. 
Ayliffe, who became much the ſubjectof publie con- 
verſation, and while he was execrated by many, was pi- 
tied by many more. A very extraordinary pam- 
phlet was publiſhed called“ The Cafe of John 
„ Ayliffe Eſq.” which contained a great variety 
of original papers, and was thought, we know not 
with what juſtice, to bear very hard on the cha- 
racter of the late lord Holland. 

Whether the aſſertions in this pamphlet were 
true or falſe we pretend not to determine; but 
we have been told that the edition was bought Wh 
by the friends and * of lord Holland, and we 
know 


1 


'% 


know that another edition of it was publiſhed ſome 
* afterwards, from a manuſcript copy which 


ad been taken of it, and preſerved as a cu- 
rioſity. * 


It was at one time the general report hs Mr. 


Fox had promiſed to ſave Ayliffe's life, and that 


this promiſe was repeated to him even till he was 
under the gallows. 


Whatever of truth or falſehood chere may have 
been in all theſe matters, it is time they ſhould 
ſubſide. The parties concerned are dead; and 
we ſhould ſay of Ayliffe, in the words of the 

oet, 

P No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There, they alike, in trembling hope, repoſe,) 

The boſom of his father, and his God! 


{ 


— — . 


A particular Recital of the extraordinary Caſe of 
William Andrew Horne, Eſq. who was hanged 


for Murder : with many Circumſtances of his 
Life and Behaviour, 


HIS malefactor was ha ſon of a gentleman 


which place he was born in the year 1685. 


His father, who was diſtinguiſhed by his clafſical | 


knowledge, endeavoured to teach the ſon Latin and 
Greek; but wanting a diſpoſition to learn, he 


never made any conſiderable progreſs. The father 


allowed him the uſe of his hounds, and furniſhed 
him with a horſe and a gun. 


Horne 
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Horne took delight in the ſports of the field; 
but there were other pleaſures to which he was at 
leaſt equally attached. His paſhon for women 
was unbounded ; nor was it equalled by any other, 
but a moſt ſingular degree of avarice, which dif. 


tinguiſhed him throughout the whole courſe of his 
life. 


He ſeduced ſeveral RYY two of whom were 


ſervants to his mother, and one was the daughter of 
a farmer, which latter died in conſequence of her 
grief, By one woman he had two natural daugh- 


ters, one of whom lived to the age of fifteen. 
years, and the other was living in 17 59, and might 


have been reputably married, but that the ayari- 
cious father refuſed to give her a ſhilling as a for- 
tune. 

He had likewiſe criminal connexions with his 
own ſiſter; which leads us to ſpeak of the crime 
for which he ſuffered. This ſiſter being delivered 
of a boy in February 1724, Horne told his brother 
Charles, three days afterwards, and at ten o'clock 
at night, that he muſt take a ride with him. He 
then pat the new-born infant in a bag, and mount- 
ing their horſes, they rode to Anneſley in Notting- 
hamſhire, at the diſtance of five computed miles, 
carrying the child alternately. 

On their arrival near the village, William diſ- 
mounted, and enquired if the child was living, 
and being anſwered in the affirmative, he took it, 
and told his brother to wait till he came back. 
On his return, Charles demanded to know how he 
had diſpoſed of the infant; to which he ſaid, 
that he had placed it behind a hay-ſtack, and co- 
vered it with hay. 

After William Horne was in cuſtody, his ac- 
count of this tranſaction was to the following 


4 | effect. 
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elfect. He ſaid he had no deſign of e 
the infant; but put it in a bag lined with wool, 
and made a hole in the bag, that it might not be 
ſtifled. He added, that the child was handſomely 
dreſſed, and he had intended to have left it at 
the door of Mr. Chaworth of Annelley ; bur the 
dogs barking, and there being a light in the houſe, 
he deſiſted from his firſt intention, in the fear of 
a diſcovery. 

After ſome heſitation, he ſaid he reſolved to 
place it under a warm hay-ſtack, in the hope that, 
when the ſervants came to fodder the cattle in the 


morning, it would be found. Such was his ac 


count of the matter; and on the following morn- 
ing the child was found, but dead, through the 
ſeverity of the weather. How this affair came 
to be kept ſecret for ſuch a number of years, 
will hercatter appear. 

In a ſhort time after the tranſaction, a quarrel 
happened between the brothers, in conſequence 
of which Charles communicated the affair to his 


father, who enjoined him to the ſtricteſt ſecrecy, 
which was obſerved till the death of the old 


gentleman, who departed this lite, aged 102 
years, in the year 1747. 

William having always behaved with great ſeve— 
ity to his brother Charles, and the latter (ſoon af- 


ter the! eath of the father) having ſome buſineſs to 


tranſact with Mr. Cooke, an attorney at Derby, 
told him of the long-concealed affair, and aſked 
his advice. The lawyer told him to go to a jul- 
tice of the peace, and make a full diſcovery of the 
whole tranſaction. 

Hereupon Charles went to a magiſtrate, and ac- 
quainted him with what had happened : but he 
heſitated to take cognizance of it; ſaid it might 
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hang half the family; and that as it bad paſſed ſo 


many years ago, adviſed that it might remain a ſe- 
 Erert*. 


In conſequence hereof no farther notice was ta- 


ken of it till the year 1754, when Charles Horne 
being ſeized with a violent, fit of illneſs, called in 


the aſſiſtance of one Mr. White of Ripley, and 
preſuming that he ſhould live but a ſhort time, ſaid 
he could not die in peace without diſcloſing his 
mind, When Mr. White had heard the tale, he 
declined giving any advice, ſaying it was not pro- 
per for him to interfere in the affair. 

Charles recovered his health in a fſurprizing 
manner; and Mr. White, who ſaw him again in a 
few days afterwards, expreſſing his aſtoniſhment 
at ſo ſpeedy a recovery, the other ſaid, * He had 
« been better ever ſince he had diſcloſed his wind 
„ to him.“ | 

A conſiderable time after this William Horne 
| Hail a quairel with a Mr. Roe, at a public-houſe, 
concrming the right of killing game; when Roe 
ca'led {One an “ inceſtuous old dog.“ Hereup- 
on wene proſecuted him in the eccleſiaſtical court 
at Litchield, where Roe was caſt, and obliged to 
Pay all expences. 8 
This circumſtance evlamed Roe with revenge, 
and having learnt that Charles Horne had mentioned 
ſomething ot his brother having cauſed his natural 
clitid to be ſtarved to death, he made ſuch enquiry 
ot Charles as determined him how to act. 
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* This was ſtrange advice to be given by a juſtice of 
the peace. The date of a crime does not leſſen its enor- 
mity; and it is the duty of the magiſtrate to receive every 


intormation that may tend to the advancement of juſtice, 
and ihe pauimment of Vice. 
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Hereupon he went to a magiſtrate in Derbyſhirè 


and obtained a warrant, but took Charles's word 


for his appearance on the following day. William 
hearing that ſuch warrant was granted, and being ap- 
prehenſive that his brother might be admitted evi- 
dence, he ſent for him, and told him that he would 
be his friend, if he would deny all that he. had 
ſaid. This the other refuſed : but told him thar 
if he would give him five pounds, he would go 
immediately to Liverpool, and quit the kingdom: 
but William's exceffive avarice prevented his com- 
plying with this moderate requeſt. 

Charles being examined by ſome magiſtrates in 
Derbyſhire, they declined interfering in the buſi— 
neſs; on which a juſtice of the peace in Notting- 
hamſhire was applied to, who iſſued a warrant for 


taking William Andrew Horne Eſq; into cuſtody; 


and this warrant was backed by Sir John Every, a 
magiſtrate of Derbyſhire. 

A conftable from Anneſley went with Mr. Roe 
and ſome other aſſiſtants, ro Mr. Horne's houſe, 
about eight in the evening; but could not obtain 
admittance 3 - on which the conſtable left Roe and 
another to watch that the party ſhould not eſcape, 
and returned in the morning, when a ſervant told 
them his maſter was gone out: but Roe and his 
companion inſiſting that he had not eſcaped in the 
night, they were at length admitted, after having 
threatened to burſt the door. 

They now diligently ſearched the houſe, but 
could not find the party they wanted ; and would 
probably have defiſted, but that Roe inſiſted on 
making another ſearch, during which they obſerved 
a large old cheſt, and Mrs. Horne being aſked 
what it contained, ſaid © it was full of ſheets and 


kahle linen.“ Roe 1 he would look into 


1 | it, 


* 
# 
& 


„ 21 
it, and was on the point of breaking it open, when 
Mrs. Horne unlocked it, and her huſband ſudden- 
ly ſtarted up, ſaying, ** It is a fad thing to hang 
„ me; for my brother Charles is as bad as my- 
1 ſelf, and he cannot hang me without hanging 
« himſelf.” 

Hereupon he was taken into cuſtody, and being 
carried before two juſtices of the peace in Notting- 
hamſhire, they committed him to take his trial at 
the following aſſizes. 

He had not been long in confinement when he 
applied to the court of.King's Bench for a writ of 
Habeas Corpus; which being granted, he was 
brought to London, and his council argued that 
he ought to be admitted to bail: but the judges 
were of a different opinion, and he was remanded 
to the gaol of Nottingham. 

On the tenth of Auguſt 1759, 50 was brought 
to trial before Lord Chief Baron Parker, and after 
a hearing of about nine hours, the jury found him 
guilt) „and ſentence of death paſſed of courſe. 

Though ſo many years had paſſed fince the 
tranſaction, the perſons who found the child were 
yet living; and their teſtimony corroborating that 
of his brother Charles, led to the conviction above- 
mentioned, 

Horne being convicted on a Saturday was ſen- 
tenced to die on the Monday following; but a 
number of gentlemen waited on the judge, inti- 

mating that Horne had been fo long hardened in 
iniquity, that a farther time would be neceſſary to 
prepare him for his awful change; in conſequence. 
of which a reſpite of a month was granted him. 

When this time was nearly expired he received 
a reprieve during his majeſty's pleaſure, ſo that he 
began to entertain hope of obtaining a free N 

0 


17 J 


He employed the greater part of his time in writ- 


ing to people that he thought might have intereſt 
to ſave him. He ſeemed little affected by the e- 
normity of his crime, and frequently ſaid “ it was 
„% damned hard to ſuffer on the evidence of a bro- 

vs ther, tor a crime committed ſo many years be- 
ee, 


It was generally reported that he had committed 
a number of other atrocious crimes, moſt of which 
he denied; and ſaid to an acquaintance, * My bro- 
ther Charles was tried at Derby about twenty 
* years ago, and acquitted ; my dear ſiſter Nancy 

perjuring herſelf at the fame time to fave 
his lite, which you ſee was preſerved to hang 
e 

He acknowledged to a clergyman who aſſiſted 
him in his devotions that he torgaveall his enemies, 
even his brother Charles; but made the following 
ſtrange addition to his ſpeech, that if, at the day 
of Judgment,“ God Almighty ſhould aſk him 


6c 
66 


„how his brother behaved, he would not give 


„ him a good character.“ 

It happened that on the day appointed for his 
execution he had juſt completed his 74th year, 
and having always been accuſtomed to have a 
plumb- pudding on his birth-day, he would have 


continued that cuſtom if he had received another 


reprieve. 

This ſingular offender was hanged at Notting— 
ham, on the 11th of December, 1759. 

It may now be proper to mention ſuch farther 


particulars of him as may be worthy of tranſmitting 


to poſterity, by way of information or example. 
His father left him all his real eſtate, having before 
aſſigned the whole of his perſonal, by deed of gift, 
to his other ſon. The father died in the kitchen, 


when 
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1 
when he had twelve guineas in his pocket, which 
were the undoubted property of Charles, as being 
a part of his perſonal effects; but William took 
them out of the father's pocket, nor would pro- 
miſe to return them till Charles engaged to pay the 
expence of the funeral: but when he afterwards 
aſked for the money, William turned him out of 
the houſe. 

Soon afterwards Charles was in great diſtreſs, 
and, having a family, his children uſed to go beg- 
ging bread at their uncle's door: but their petiti- 
ons and perſons were rejected with equal ſcorn, _ 

The diſtinguiſhing marks of this man's character 
were avarice and brutality. He was ſevere beyond 
expreſſion on any unqualified perſon who kept a 
ſporting dog, or made uſe of a gun. Charles 
kept a public-houſe at a gate leading to his bro- 
ther's houſe ; and would frequently hold open the 
gate, and ſtand humbly with his hat in his hand, 
while the lordly eſquire rode by without deigning 
to take notice of him. 

Such is the account we have of William Andrew 
Horne; a man who by his ſituation in life might have 
lived a credit to himſelf, and a bleſſing to his 
neighbours, inſtead of being wretched in his own 
mind, and a terror to all about him. 

There is no ſtory in our volumes that affords a 
more admirable leſſon, againſt avarice than the pre- 
ſent. If this malefactor bad not grudged rhe pal- 
try ſum of five pounds, his brother, who was the 
only material evidence againſt him, would have 
quitted the kingdom, and he would at leaſt have 
had time to repent of his mifdeeds, and have died 
in a manner lefs diſgraceful than at the gallows. 

Hence, however, we ought to admire the wiſ— 
dom of that providence, which, to anſwer its own 
I great 
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great and important ends, and to ſet an example to 
the world, may make a guilty man blind to his 
obvious ſafety, and inſtruct the miſer to be penu- 
rious to his own ruin. | 
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A comprehenſive Account of the Life, Trial, and 
Behavior of LAUREN CE EARL FERRERS, who 
was hanged for the Murder of Mr. JokNsox, his 


Steward; with ſome Particulars of his Lordſhip's 


Family and Deſcent. 


FROM the royal-blood of the Plantagenets 


been diſtinguiſhed for ages. One of the family was 
ſlain while fighting on behalf of the crown, at the 


memorable battle of Shrewſbury, in the beginning 


of the reign of Henry the fourth; a circumſtance 

that is mentioned by the immortal Shakeſpeare. 
The ſecond baronet of this family, Sir Henry 

Shirley, married one of the daughters of the fa- 


mous earl of Eſſex who was beheaded in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth ; and Sir Robert Shirley, fon 


of the abovelaid Henry, died in the Tower, where 
he was confined by Oliver Cromwell, for, his 
attachment to the cauſe of king Charles the 
firſt. | 
Sir Robert's ſecond ſon ſucceeding tohis title and 
eſtate, Charles the ſecond ſummoned him to par- 
liament by the title of lord Ferrers of Chartley, as 
the deſcendant of one of the coheireſſes of Robert 
Earl of Eſſex, the title having been in abeyance 
from tine death of the ſaid carl, and the preceden- 


wF 


was the houſe of Ferrers deſcended, and had 


88 
ey of it as high : as the 27th year of Edward the 


firſt. 


In the year 1711, queen Anne created Robert 
Lord Ferrers Viſcount Tamworth, and Earl Fer- 
rers. This nobleman poſſeſſed a very large eſtate; 
but it was greatly diminiſhed by making proviſion 


for his numerous family, which conſiſted of no 


leſs than fifteen ſons and twelve daughters by two 
wives. 


The titles were poſſeſſed by the ſecond ſon of 


the firſt earl; but as he died without having any 


ſon, they fell to the next ſurviving brother, who 
was his father's ninth ſon: but as he did not marry, 
they fell, on his death, to the tenth fon, who was 
father to the unfortunate earl whoſe crime gives riſe 


to this narrative. 


Laurence Earl Ferrers was a man of an unhap- 
5 diſpoſition. Though of clear intellects, and ac- 
nowledged abilities when ſober, yet an early at- 
tachment to drinking greatly impaired his faculties; 
and when drunk, his behaviour was that of a mad- 


man“. 


Lord Ferrers married the youngeſt daughter of 
Sir William Meridich in the year 1752, but be- 
haved to her with ſuch unwarrantable cruelty, that 
ſhe was obliged to apply to parliament for redreſs, 
the conſequence of which was that an act paſſed for 


allowing her a ſeparate maintenance, to be raiſed 
out of his eſtates. 


_— _ 


— 


* On this occaſion it may not be improper to obſerve 


on that extravagance which is ioo frequently the conſequence 


of 1nchriation, If a man did but conſider how he reduces 
himſelf even below the level of a brute by drunkenneſs, 


ſnarely he would never be guilty pf ſuch a low, ſuch a pi- 
tiful vice! 
| At 


„ 
At Derby races in the year 1756, Lord Ferrers 


ran his mare againſt Captain M s horſe for 
50%. and was the winner. When hg race was 


ended, he ſpent the evening with ſome gentlemen, | 


and in the courſe of converſation the captain (who 
had heard that his lordſhip's mare was with foal) 
propoſed, 1 in a jocoſe manner, to run his horſe a- 


gainſt her at the expiration of ſeven months. 


Lord Ferrers was ſo affronted by this circumſtance, 
which he conceived to have ariſen from a precon- 
certed plan to inſult him, that he quitted Der by at 


three o'clock in the morning, and went immediately 


to his ſeat at Stanton- Harold in Leiceſterſhire. 

-He rang his bell as ſoon as he awaked ; and a 
ſervant attending, he aſked, if he knew how Capt. 
M 
foal, The ſervant declared that he was ignorant 
of the matter, but the groom might have told it; 
and, the groom being called, he denied having given 
any information reſpecting the matter. 


Previous to the affront preſumed to have been 


given on the preceding evening, lord Ferrers had 
invited the captain and the reſt of the company to 
dine with him as on that day ; but they all refuſed 
their attendance, though he ſent a ſervant to re— 
mind them that they had promiſed to come. Lord 
Ferrers was ſo enraged at this diſappointment, that 
he kicked and borſe- -whipped his ſervants, and 
threw at them ſuch articles as lay within his reach. 

The following will afford a ſpecimen of the 
| brutality of lord Ferrers's behaviour. Some oyſters 
had been ſent from London, which not proving 
good, his lordſhip directed one of the ſervants to 
ſwear that the carrier had changed them; but the 


ſervant declining to take ſuch an oath, the earl 


flew on him in a rage, ſtabbed him in the breaſt 
"Ok IYs X with 
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came to be informed that his mare was with 
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with a knife, cut his head with a candleſtick, and 
kicked him on the groin with ſuch ſereriry, that 
he was incapable of a retention of urine for ſeveral 
years afterwards. 1 

Lord Ferrers's brother and his wife paying a 
viſit to him and his counteſs at Stanton- Harold, 
{ome diſpute aroſe between the parties; and lady 
Ferrers being abſent from the room, the earl ran up 
ſtairs with a large claſp-knife in his hand, and aſked 
a {ſervant whom he met, where his Jady Was. 
The man ſaid, © in her own room ;”* and, bein 
directed to follow him thither, lord Ferrers ordered 
him to load a brace of piſtols with bullets. This 
order was complied with : but the ſervant, appre- 
henſive of miſchief, declined priming the piſtols, 
which lord Ferrers diſcovering, ſwore at him, aſk- 
ed him for powder, and primed them himſelf. 
He then threatened that if he did not immediately 
go and ſhoot his brother the captain, he would 
blow his brains out. The ſervant heſitating, his 
lord{ hip pulled the trigger of one of the piltols; 
but it miſled fire. Hereupon the counteſs drop- 
ped on her knees, and begged him to appeaſe his 

paſſions; but in return he ſwore at her, and threat- 
ened her deſtruction if ſhe oppoſed him. The ſer— 
vant now eſcaped from the room, and reported 
what had paſſed to his lord{hip's brother, who im- 
mediately called his wife from her bed, and they 
left the houſe, though it was then two o clock in 
the morning. 

The unfortunate Mr. Johnſon, who fell a ſacri- 
tice to the ungovernable paſhons of lord Ferrers, 
had been bred up in the family from his youth 
and was diſtinguiſhed for the regular manner in 


which he kept his accounts, aud his — 2 as Aa 
ſteward. 
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When the law” had decreed 4 "FE mains: 


- nance for the counteſs, Mr. Johnſon Was e 
- us receiver of the rents for her uſe; but he d 
clined this office. till urged to take it on him 


by 15 i 
earl himſelf. It appears that: Johnfon now ſtood , 
high in bis lordſhip- s opinion; but a different ſcene 


ſoon enſued; for the earl having conceived an 


— 


1 — 


opinion that Johnſon had combined with the truſ- 


tees to diſappoint him of à contract for coal-mines, 


he came to a reſolution to | deſtroy; the honeſt 5 


ſteward. 


The 8 4 was firſt e by: is Z 


ſending notice to ſohnſon to quit a beneficial farm 
which he held under him; but Johnſon producing 
a leaſe granted by the truſtees, no farther ſteps 


were taken in the affair. 


After this, lord Ferrers behaved in ſo affable a 


manner to Johnſon, that the latter imagined all 


thoughts of revenge had ſubſided ; bur, on the 13th 


of January, 1760, his lordſhip called on Johnſon, 
who lived about half a mile from his ſeat, and 
bid him come to Stanton between three and four in 


the afternoon of the Friday following. 


His lordſhip's family. now conſiſted of a ann . 


woman named Clifford, with four of her natural 
children, three maid- wens and five men- ſervants, 
excluſive of an old man and a boy. 


After dinner on the Friday, lord Ferrers ſent 


all the men- ſervants out of the houſe, and deſired 
Mrs. Clifford to go with the children to the houſe 


of her father, at the diſtance of about two miles. 


Johnſon coming to his appointment, one of the 


maids let him in, and, after waiting ſome time, he 
was admitted to his lordſhip's room, and, being 
ordered to kneel down, was ſhot with a piſtol, the 


X 2 ball 
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ball from which entered his body juft | beneath his 
ribs, 

Lord Ferrers, alarmed at the crime he had com- 
mitted, now called for the maid- ſervants, and di- 
rected them to put Mr. Johnſon to bed. He like- 
wiſe ſent to Mr. Kirkland, a- ſurgeon, who lived at 
Aſhby de la Zouch, two miles from his ſeat. At 
the equal of the wounded man, a perſon was alſo 
ſent for his children. | 

Miſs Johnſon, the eldeſt daughter, ſoon came, 
and was followed by the ſurgeon, to whom lord 
Ferrers ſaid, © I intended to have ſhot him dead; 
ec but, ande he i is ſtill alive, you muſt do what you 
& can for him.“ 

The ſurgeon ſoon found that Johnſon 5 been 
mortally wounded ; but knowing the earl's firy 
diſpoſition, and dreading ſimilar conſequences to 
himſelf, he diſſembled the matter, and told him, 
that there was no danger in the caſe. 
I Hereupon, the carl drank himſelf | into a ſtate of 
intoxication, and then went to bed; after which, 
Mr. Johnſon was ſent to his own houſe i in a chair; 5 
at two o clock in the morning, and died at nine. 

Mr. Kirkland, being convinced that Johnſon 
could not live, procured a number of perſons to 

ſecure the murderer. When they arrived at Stau- 
ton-Harold, lord Ferrers was juſt ariſen, and going 
toward the ſtables with his garters in his hand; 
but, obſerving the people, he retired to the houſe, 
and ſhifted from place to place, ſo that it was a 
conſiderable. time before he was taken. 

This happened on a Saturday, and he was con- 
veyed to Aſhby de la Zonch, and confined at a 
public. houſe till the Monday following, when the 
coroner. 8 5 Jury having ſer e on a the * ; "and deliver: 


ed 
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ed a verdict of Wilful Murder,” his lordſhip Was | 


committed to the gaol of Leiceſter. 

Alfter remaining in the above place about a fort- 
night, he was conveyed to London in his own lan- 
dau. He behaved with the utmoſt compoſure 


during the journey, and, being taken before the 


houſe of peers, the verdict of the coroner's jury 
was read, on which he was committed to the Tower. 


His lordſhip? s place of confinement was the 
round tower, near the draw-bridge. Two wardens 


conſtantly attended in his room, and one waited at 


the door. At the bottom of the ſtairs two ſoldiers 
were placed, with their bayonets fixed ; and a third 
was ſtationed on the draw-bridge : and the gates of 


the Tower were ſhut an hour before the uſual time, 


on occaſion of this impriſonment. 


Mrs. Clifford now brought her four children to 
London, and, taking lodgings in Tower-ſtreet, ſhe 


ſent meſſages to his lordſhip. ſeveral times in the 


day, and anſwers being ſent, the communication 
became troubleſome ; ſo that their meſſages were 
forbid to paſs more taan once in the day. 


While in the Tower, lord Ferrers lived in a re- 


gular manner. His breakfaſt conſiſted of a muffin, | 


and a baſon of tea, with a ſpoonful of brandy in it. 


After dinner and ſupper, he drank a pint of wine 
mixed with water.. 


procfs of diſcompoſure of mind. His natural chil- 
dren were permitted to be with him ſome time; but 
Mrs. Clifford was denied admittance, after repeat- 
ed applications. 

Preparations being made for lord Ferrers's trial, 
and lord Henley (the Chancellor) being created high 
ſteward on the occafion, the trial came on before 
the Houſe of Peers, in Weſtminſter-hall, on the 


roth 


His behaviour in general was 
very decent, but he ſometimes exhibited evident 
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15th of April, 1760. The proof of the fact was 
ſufficiently clear: but lord Ferrers croſs- examined 
the witneſſes in ſuch a manner as gave ſufficient 
proof of the ſanity of his mind, of which ſome 
doubts had been entertained. 

Being found guilty by the unanimous voice of 
the peers of Great-Britain, the lord high ſteward 
paſſed ſentence that he ſhould be executed on the 
21ſt of April; but his ſentence was reſpited to the 
th of May. | 
While in the Tower, lord Ferrers left finy 

pounds a year to Mrs. Clifford, a thouſand pounds 
to each of his natural daughters, and thirteen hun- 
dred pounds to the children of Mr. Johnſon *. 

This unhappy nobleman petitioned to be be- 
headed within the Tower: but, as the crime was 
fo atrocious, the king refuſed to mitigate the 
ſentence. A ſcaffold was erected under the gal- 
lows at Tyburn, and covered with black bays ; and 
apart of this ſcaffold, on which he was to ſtand, 
was raifed about cightcen inches above the reſt. 
On the morning of execution, he is ſaid to have 
written the following lines, and to have been pro- 
ceeding when the attendance of one of the wardens 
interrupted him; | 

In doubt ] live, in doubt I _ 

Yet, undiſmay'd, the vaſt abyſs ll try, | 
And plunge into eternity. 

Through rugged paths 

About nine o'clock the ſheriffs one at the 
Tower-gate ; and lord Ferrers being told they were 
come, requeſted that he might go in his own 
landau, inſtead of a mourning-ceach, which had 
been prepared for him. No objection being made 


— 


* "This legacy, we are aſſured, is gill (1 778) unpaid, 
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to this requeſt, he entered the landau, attended 
by the Reverend Mr. Humphries, chaplain of the 
Tower. His lordſhip was dreſſed in a white ſuit, 
richly embroidered with filver, and when he pur it 
on he ſaid, © This is the ſuit in which J was mar- 
« ried, and in which I will die.” 

Mr. Sheriff Vaillant joined them at the Tower- 
oate, and, taking his ſeat in the landay, told his 
lordſhip how diſagreeable it was to wait on him 
on ſo awful an occaſion, but that he would endea- 
vour to render his fituation as little irkſome as 
poſſible. 8 

The proceſſion now moved ſlowly, through an 
immenſe crowd of ſpeCtators. On th ir way, lord 
Ferrers aſked Mr. Vaillant, if he. had ever ſeen 
ſuch a croud: the ſheriff anſwered in the negative; 
to which the unhappy peer replied, © I ſuppoſe it 
« is becauſe they never ſaw a lord hanged 
before. | 

The chaplain, obſerving that the public would 
be naturally inquiſitive about his lordſhip's reli- 
gious opinions; he replied, © that he did . think 
« himſelf accountable to the world for his ſeuti- 

ments on religion; but that he always believed 
in one God, the maker of all things ; that what- 
ever were his religious notions, he had never 
propagated them ; that all countries had a form 
of religion, by which the people were governed, 
and whoever diſturbed them in it, he conſidered 
as an enemy to ſociety : —that he thought lord 
Bolingbroke to blame for permitting his ſenti- 
ments on religion to be publiſhed ro the world.” 
And he made other obſervations of a like nature. 

Reſpecting the death of Mr. Johnſon, he ſaid, 
he was under particular circumſtances, and had 
met with ſo many crofles and vexations, that he 
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« ſcarce knew what he did ;” but he declared 
that he had no malice againſt the unfortunate man, 
So immenſe was the croud, that it was near three 
hours before the proteſſion reached the place of 
execution, on the way to which lord Ferrers de- 
fired to ſtop to have a plaſs of wine and water ; 
but the ſheriff, obſerving that it would only draw 
a greater crowd about him, he replied, “ that is 
« true, I ſay no more; let us by no n.vans ſtop.” 
He likewiſe obſerved, that the preliminary appara- 
tus of death produced more terror than death 
itſelf. 

At the place of execution he expreſſed a wiſh to 
take a final leave of Mrs. Clifford; but. the ſheriff 
adviſed him to decline it, as it would diſarm him of 
the fortitude he poſſeſſed ; to which he anſwered, 
« If you, Sir, think I am wrong, I ſubmit ;* after 
which he gave the ſheriff a pocket · book, contain- 
ing a bank. note, with a ring and a purſe of 
guincas, which were afterwards delivered to the 
unhappy woman. 

The proceſſion was attended by a party of 
horſe-grenadiers and foot- guards, and at the place 
of execution was met by another party of horſe, 
which formed a circle round the gallows. N 

His lordſhip walked up the ſteps of the ſcaffold 
with great compoſure, and having joined with the 
chaplain in repeating the Lord's prayer, which he 
called a fine compoſition, he ſpoke the following 
words with great fervency : © O God, forgive me. 
« all my errors !—pardon all my fins!” _ 
He then preſented his watch to Mr. Vaillant, and 
gave ſive guineas to the aſſiſtant of the executioner, 
by miſtake, inſtead of giving them to himſelf. 
The maſter demanding the money, a diſpute aroſe 
between the parties, which might have 3 
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the dying man, had not the ſheriff exerted his au- 
5 thority” to-put an end to it. 


The executioner now proceeded to do his duty. 


Lord Ferrers's neckcloth was taken off, a white 
cap which he had brought in his pocket put on 


his head, his arms ſecured with a black ſaſh, and 


the halter put round his neck. He then aſcended 
the raiſed part of the ſcaffold, and the cap being 


pulled over his face, the ſheriff gave a ſignal, on 
which the raiſed ſcaffold was ſtruck, and remained 
level with the reſt. 

After hanging an hour and five minutes, the 
body was received in a coffin lined with white 
ſattin, and conveyed to ſurgeon's-hall, where an 


inciſion was made from the neck to he bottom of 


the breaſt, and the bowels were taken out, on in- 


ſpection of which the ſurgeons declared that they 
had never beheld greater figns of long life in any 
ſubject which had come under their notice. 


His lordſhip's hat and the haiter lay near his feet 


in the coffin, op the lid of which were theſe words, 
© LAURENCE EARL FERRERs, ſuffered May 5, 


4 1760,” After the body had remained ſome 


time at ſurgeon's-hall, for public inſpection, it was 


delivered to his friends for interment: but it would 
be unjuſt to his memory not to mention that, during 


his impriſonment, he had made pecuniary recom- 


Pence to ſeveral perſons whom he had injured 


during the extravagance of thoſe paſſions to which 


he was unhappily ſubject. 


This malefaQtor was executed at Nba on” 
the 5th. of May, 1766. 1527 


The caſe of lord Ferrers demands our ſerious 


attention. He was born to great hopes and high 


expectations, and. was confeſſedly a man of ſupe- 


rior abilities; but the unhappy indulgence of his 
Vo IL. IV. Y paſſions 
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1 0 
paſſions led to his ruin. Hence, then, the due go- 
vernment of the paſſions ought to be learnt; for 
what is the man, who permits their unbounded gra- 
tification, but ſomething lower than a brute ? 

Lord Ferrers appears to have been uninflueneed 
by the mild doctrines of Chriſtianity. If theſe had 
held their proper weight on his mind, it would have 
been impoſſible that he could have acted as he did: 
but when Religion fails to produce its natural, its 
genuine effects, the man ceaſes to appear as ſuch, 


and becomes an object of compaſſion, if not of con- 
tempt! 


Fl 


A full and particular narrative of the extraordinary 
Caſe of FRaxcis DAVID ST1RN, who was hang- 


ed for Murder; with an Account of his Life. 


HIS offender was the ſon of a miniſter of 

the Lutheran church in the principality of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, and his brother was ſuperintendant 
over the clergy ofa diſtrict. The young gentleman 
received the foundation of his education at the 
public grammar-ſchool, and was then removed to 
the college of Bremen, where he ſtudied divinity 
and logic. | 
Dr. Haller, a man of . and a magiſtrate 
of Evemen, now appointed him tutor to one of his 
ſons ; but he was ſoon diſmiſſed on account of the 
diſagreeableneſs of his manners. After this, his 
brother placed him in the univerſity of Hintelin, 


where he made great * to his former 
knowledge. 


The 


- 


1 | 
The French, at this time making an incurſion, 
plundered the. inhabitants of Heſſe-Caſſel, among 
whom Stirn's brother was ſo great a ſufferer, that 
he. could no longer afford to ſupport him at the 
univerſity, and therefore recommended him to a 
friend in London. | 
This friend, having no preſent. opportunity of 
doing him better ſervice, recommended him as 
uſher at an academy in Hatton- garden, kept by 
Mr. Crawford. Soon after this he turned his 
thoughts to the military life; but from this bis 
friends diſſuaded him, preſuming that his impe— 
tuous temper would not allow him to ſubmit to 
the neceſſary controul. His next plan was to have 
entered himſelf of one of the univerſities; but this 
failed; as he had by this time diſobliged his 
friends, ſo that they would not afford him "the re- 
uiſite aſſiſtance, | 
The following circumſtance will, in ſome mea- 
ſure, ſerve to mark Stirn's character. Going with 
a Pruſſian gentleman and Mr. Crawford to viſit a 
Dutch merchant near Highgate, Stirn left his com- 
pany and reached the houſe before them, where he 
behaved ſo inſolently, that the gentleman directed 
his ſervants to turn him out of the houſe. In the 
evening, when Mr. Crawford returned to town, 
Stirn charged him with having ſecreted himſelf in 
a room to laugh at him; thou gh the fact was that 
Stirn was turned out beforc Crawford s arrival. 
Soon after this, Stirn became acquainted with Mr. 
Matthews, a ſurgeon; and it was reported that Mat- 
thews perſuaded the other that Mr. Crawford did 
not pay him in proportion to his merit; and from 
this time Stirn's behaviour grew {till worſe than 
before, though Crawford declared he kept him 
only in conſideration of the recommendations of 
his friends. 
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E 

In a wort time Matthews propoſed that if he 
would inſtruct himſelf in the claſſics, and his wife 
and daughter in muſic, he ſhould be welcome to 
his board and lodging. Crawford, who heard of 
this, adviſed Matthews not to engage ſo trouble- 
ſome an inmate as Stirn, and Matthews immediately 
told Stirn what he had ſaid; on which the latter 
ſpoke of Crawford in the moſt opprobrious manner. 


Grawford proceeded farther, by offering to advance 


Stirn's wages ; but the other, plan took place, and 
he removed to Matthews's houſe. 
Soon after he was in his new Jodgings, he found 
ſome bits of bread which a child had left in his 
room: his paſſions being ever in the extreme, he 
conceived that Matthews had cauſed them to be 
placed there, as a reflection on his dependant fitua- 
tion; on which he haſtened to Matthews's chamber- 
door, and dared him to make his appearance. Mrs. 
Matthews was in bed; but dreſſing herſelf, ſhe in- 
formed him that her husband was not come home; 
and at this inſtant he knocked at the ſtreet-door. 
Stirn now charged his landlord with a deſign to 
inſult his poverty, and it was with difficulty that his 
paſſions were, for the preſent, appeaſed, on being 
informed of the fact. 
After this Stirn and Matthews lived very unhap- 
pily; and the latter applied to a magiſtrate, to 
know how he ſhould get rid of his unwelcome 


gueſt. The magiſtrate adviſed him to give him 


warning to quit his lodgings in the preſence of a 
conſtable. This was done; but Stirn refuſing to 
depart, his cloaths and books were laid in the paſ- 
ſage, that he might take them away if he choſe it, 

"The conſtable, and two of Matthews's friends, 
were ſitting in the parlour, when Stirn entered and 
abuſed Matthews in the moſt extravagant- manner. 


He 
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He was aſked to drink a glaſs of wine, and it was 
hinted that they ſhould part as they had met, 
good friends. 


Stirn, having drank, told Matthews that he 
ſhould have his cloaths and books for half a gur- 
nea. Matthews ſaid he ſhould have the money if 
he would ſay what it was deſigned for; but Stirn, 
feeling in his pocket, ſaid that he had money 
enough, and had been ſpeaking to a perſon wha 
was to write both : heir lives; yet he ſhook hands 
with Matthews, and vowed revenge in the ſame 
moment. 

Mr. Crawford, hearing what had happened, 
went next day to Matthews's houſe, to endeavour 

at a reconciliation ; but he was abſent ; and in the 
interim Stirn had purchaſed a pair of piſtols, and 
ſent a challenge to Matthews, who refuſed to accept 
of it. 

Crawford being informed of Stirn's uneaſy ſtare 
of mind, ſent to invite him to dinner. He went; 
but departing early, Crawford met him in the 
evening in Croſs ſtreet, when he looked ſo deſpair- 

ing, that fatal conſequences were apprehended. 
Stirn talking of honour, Crawford turned the dif- 
courſe to religion; but the other ſaid, “ I am loft 
„ to God and Man,” Hereupon Crawford would 
have given him money to return to his own coun- 
try: but he exclaimed, with tears in his eyes, My 
„ brother will not receive me, after being turned 
into the ſtreet in ſo ſcandalous a manner.” Co 

Matthews frequented the Pewter-platter in it 
Croſs ſtreet, whither Stirn went about ten at night, | 
to meet him; but Crawford, having previouſly 
found Stirn at Owen's coffee- houſe, went with him, 1 
with a view to prevent miſchief. Crawford uſed {4 
all the arguments in his power, but finding him ob | 
ſtinate, left him at the door of the public- . | 
turn | 2 


t 4 1 

Stirn found Matthews in company with ſome ae. 
quaintance; and reflected on him ſeverely for 
what had paſſed. In the interim Crawford enter- 
ed, apparently anxions that matters ſhould not 
come to an extremity. 
Stirn at length, after ſome violent behaviour, 
produced two viſtols, with one of which he ſhat 
Matthews dead on the ſpot ; and fired the other at 
himſelf, but the ſhot did not take place. The 
company was greatly alarmed : but Stirn was ſoon 
afterwards taken! into cuſtody, and lodged in New- | 
gate for trial. 

When ks confinement, he faſted a week, 
with a reſolution of ſtarving himſelf to death, 
However he was brought to his trial, but was ſo 
faint, that a chair was allowed him in the bar. 
After conviction, while the recorder was pronoun- 
eing ſentence, he repeatedly fainted; yet requeſtcd 
that he might be carried to the place of execution 
in a coach; but was told that this favour could 
only be oranted by the ſheriff, 

Having, procured ſome opium, he took it the 
ſame evening; and at nine o'clock the keeper of 
Newgate came into court, and acquainted the ſhe— 
riff that it was preſumed that Stirn had taken poi- 
ſon, for he was in violent convultions. The ſheriff 
attended the priſoner, and ſent for an apothecary, 

who bled the unhappy wretch, and gave him ſome 
medicines : but he ſoon grew worſe, "and died, in 

great agony, at eleven at night. 
Ihe coroner's jury, being ſummoned on the oc- 
caſion, brought in their verdict © Self Murder,” in 
conſequence of which the malefactor was buried in 


a Croſs-road near Battle-bridge, and a ſake driven 
through his . 


Stirn 


ö 


Stirn was convicted on the 15th of September, 


1760, in the 25th year of his age, 

Thus ended the miſerable life of a man of good 
family, liberal education, and genteel connexions; 
who appears to have fallen a ſacrifice to his own 
ungovernable paſſions. His ſpirit was high when 


his circumſtances were low ; but he could not bear 


that poverty to which an at of Providence had re- 
duced him. 

From his caſe let us be taught the important du- 
ty of reſignation to the will of God, and contented- 
neſs with every allotment of his Providence : ſo 
ſhall we have reaſon to ſay, that, though Stirn died 
moſt miſerably, he has not died in vain. 


Stirn was ſubject to violent paſſions, which he in- 


dulged to his own diſgrace and prejudice, and, fi- 
nally, to his deſtruction. We ſhould learn to keep 


a ſtrict guard over our paſſions. Dr. Watts has 


tour lines, which may be worthy of remembrance on 
this occaſion : 


May I be ſo watchful ſtill 


Oer my humours and my paſſion, 
As to ſpeak and do no ill, 


Though it ſhould be all the faſhion. 


A circumſtantial] Narrative of the Life, Character, 
Conviction, and Execution of THERODORE GaR- 


DELLE, Who was hanged for the murder of Mrs. 
Anne King. 


HIS unhappy man was a native of Geneva, 


and having received an univerſity education, 
went to Paris, where he ſtudied miniature-painting, 


and 
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and having made great proficience in the art, went 
back to Geneva, where he married; and carried on 
his buſineſs for ſome years: but not being happy 
in his domeſtic connexions, he came to London, 
and lodged with Mrs. King in Leiceſter- fields. 
Some time afterwards he removed to Knightſ{- 
bridge ; but finding that place inconvenient for his 
buſineſs, he feturned to town, and took poſſeſſion 
of his former lodgings. 
On the 19th of February, 1761, Mrs. King's 
maid-fervant having opened the doors of her par- 
lour, and being ordered by her miſtreſs to make a 
fire, ſhe afterwards went to Gardelle's room, and 
found him employed. He now gave her two letters 
to carry to the Haymarket, and a-guinea to change, 
to buy a pennyworth of ſnuff: but returning to 
her miſtreſs, ſhe ordered her not to go, as there 
was no one to give an anſwer at the door. This 
the girl told to Gardelle, who came down into the 
parlour to give attendance if any one ſhould call. 
Part of what follows is extracted from Gardelle's 
own confeſſion, and the reſt from other evidence on 
the trial. When the maid, was gone out, Mrs 
King hearing him walking in the room, called out, 
« Whois there!” Ar this inſtant Gardelle had juſt 
fat down to read; but ſhe called him, and ſaying 
ſome harſh things to him, he called her an imperti- 
nent woman, on which ſhe {truck him a violent 
blow on the left fide, and he gave her a puſh, as if 
he deſpiſed her; but as the was retreating, her foot 
hitched in the floor-cloth, ſhe fell, and her head 
{truck againſt the bed-poſt with great force. 
He profeſſed his forrow for what had happened, 


and, obſerving the blood guſhing from her mouth, 


attempted to lift her up, and ſtop the bleeding; 
but ſhe threatened to have him puniſhed ; and con- 


tinuing 


1 


dnving theſe threats, he became ſo enraged, that he 
ſeized an ivory comb, which had a long ſharp- 


pointed handle, and vowed her deſtruction, unleſs | 


ſhe deſiſted from her threats. 

This ſhe would not do; and at length, in the heat 
of his paſſion, he ſtabbed the handle of the comb 
into her throat, which killed her; and then he co- 
vered her with the bed-cloaths. Inexpreffibly ter- 
rified at the fatal work of his hands, he fainted 
away; and, on his recovery, he found the maid- ſer- 
vant in the front: parlour, juſt returned with his 
ſnuff, 

The girl now called her miſtreſs; but not being 
an{wered, ſhe got her own breakfaſt, and then went 
to clean and ad juſt Gardelle's apartment; and while 
ſhe was ſo doing, ſhe obſerved him come down 
from the garret, which ſhe wondered at, as ſhe 
knew not any buſineſs he could have in that part 
of the houſe; and ſhe remarked that he had chan- 
ged his dreſs, and ſeemed unuſually agitated. 

He now ſent her with a letter to Suffolk-ſtreet, 
and on her return told her that her miſtreſs was 
gone out in a coach with a gentleman. The maid, 


knowing that ſhe had not been abſent long enough 


for her miſtreſs to dreſs herſelf, did not credit this 
ſtory, but preſumed that ſhe and Gardelle had been 
very intimate in her abſence; for Mrs King was 
not a woman of unblemiſhed reputation. 

A gentleman, named Wright, having lodged on 
the firſt floor, but gone into the country for the be- 
nefit of the air, his ſervant came at one o'clock, and 
ordered preparation to be made for his return in 
the evening. In the interim the maid ſuppoſed 
that her miſtreſs continued in bed, being aſhamed 
to appear after her commerce with Gardelle. 
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The wretched man went frequently up and 
down ſtairs till three in the 3 * he 
again ſent the girl to Juffolk-ſtreet, and during her 
abſence, reſolved, if poſſible, to diſcharge her from 
the family, to prevent a diſcovery of the murder. 

As the girl could not write, and Gardelle knew 
not enough of Engliſh to draw up a receipt, he 
wrote to a Mr. Brocket to write a proper receipt to 
which the girl might affix her mark. This gen- 

tleman aſked if ſhe knew that Gardelle was autho- 
rized to diſcharge her. She anſwered in the nega- 
tive; but Brocket told her he wrote word that he 
| had ſuch authority ; that Mrs. King was gone out, 
and when ſhe returned would bring another ſer- 
Vant. 

The girl thought that the true reaſon of her diſ. 
miſſal was the intimacy between her miftreſs r | 
Gardelle ; and ſoon after her return the latter 
her wages, gave her a gratuity, and took her re- 
ceipt which Mr. Brocket had written, Meeting 
Mr. Wright's ſervant as ſhe was going out, ſhe told 
him if he would wait a little he might probably ſee 
her miſtreſs, who had been m bed the whole day : 
but the man declining to watt, Gardelle was let 

alone. | 
 - Hereupon he went to Mrs. King's chamber, 
ripped the body, and laid it on the bed. Her 
bloody ſhift he hid in a bag, under his own bed; 
and' locked his own ſhirt, which was likewiſe 
bloody, in a drawer. The bed-cloaths being 
ſtained, he left them to ſoak in a tub of water. 

Mr. Wright's ſervant returning, ſaid his maſter 
had procured other lodgings, but himſelf ſlept in 
the garret, as it was not convenient to remove his 
effects. On his aſking for Mrs. King next morning, 
Gardelle ſaid ſhe was ue out; and told him ſhe 


Was 
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was not come home, when he made a fimilar en- 
quiry in the evening. 

On the Saturday, two days after the murder, a 
gentleman named Mozier, who had been intimate 
both with Gardelle and Mrs. King, called at the 
houſe for the latter to go with him to the opera, accord - 
ing to promiſe. The anſwer Gardelle gave was that 
ſhe had ſuddenly gone to Briſtol or Bath: the o- 
ther, however, obſerving that he ſeemed out of 
humour, and attributing it to her abſence, ſent a 
girl of the town to keep him company. 

Gardelle did not ſeem pleaſed with her ſudden 
viſit; but ſaid he had ſome ſhirts to mend, which 
ſhe promiſed to begin on the Monday following. 
In the interim the body remained as he had left it 
on the Thurſday night, nor had he went near it 
fince : but now, anxious to conceal his crime, he left 
his bed, and went down ſtairs, but, being followed 
by the girl, he was obliged to deſiſt for the preſent. 
However, he aroſe ſoon after ſeven the next 
morning, leaving the girl in bed, who did not 
come down till after ten, and then ſhe found him 
lighting a fire. How he had employed himſelf in 
the mean time can only be conjectured. After 
breakfaſt he ſent the girl for a chairwoman, whom 
ſhe brought in the afternoon. 

On the Monday morning Gardelle inſtructed this 
chairwoman to tell Mr. Wright's footman, that 
the girl in the houſe had been ſent by Mrs. King, 
to look after it in her abſence : but the footman 
Paid no credit to this tale, as he had ſeen Gardelle 
and the girl in bed together. ” 

This footman, whoſe name was Pelſey, repeat- 
edly enquired for Mrs King; and Gardelle as re- 
peatedly ſaid ſhe was gone to Bath or Briſtol ; but 
without being credited. Pelſey going up ſtairs on 
Tueſday, remarked a diſagreeable ſmell, and aſk- 
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ing Gardelle what it was, he anſwered the burning 


"of bone, which was partly true; for the wretch 


had been burning the bones of the murdered wo- 


man in the garret. 


After Pelſey was aſleep a at night, Gardelle fent 
his girl to bed, and then cut Mrs. King's body in 
Pieces. The fleſh which he cut from the bones he 
ſecreted in the cock. loft, and threw the bowels in- 
to the vault. On the Wedneſday evening he 
diſmiſſed his girl, telling her that Mrs. King was 
to return that night. 

The footman and cheifwomen ſtill remained in 
the houſe, and the water failing in the ciſtern, 


the latter went to the water-tub in the back kit- 


chen, in which ſhe felt ſomething ſoft, and men- 
tioned this to Pelſey: but there was yet no ſuſpi- 
cion of murder: but on the following day the 


bed-cloaths, which Gardelle had thrown over Mrs. 


King's body, were found inthe water-tub ; and now a- 
roſe the firſt ſuſpicion of her having been murdered. 
Hereupon Pelſey found the maid-fervaut whom 


Gardelle had diſcharged; and ſhe denying the 
having put any ſuch cloaths into the tub, the foot- 


man told his maſter what he ſuſpected ; and Mr. 


Baron an apothecary, being applied to, he went to 


the houſe, and aſking for Mrs. King, Gardelle told 
him the ſame ſtory 8 had told the others. 

The late ſervant-maid being examined before 
Sir John Fielding on the Saturday, a warrant was 
iſſued to take Gardetie i into cuſtody, and Mr. Ba- 
ron attended the ſerving it. Gardelle denied the 
murder, and fell into fits; but ſoon recovering, 
they demanded the key of Mrs. King's chamber ; 
but he ſaid ſhe had it with her in the country. 

On this the conſtable got in at the window, and 
let Mr. Baron and others into the room. On 
ex- 


1 01 


examination they found the bed bloody; and then 


going up ſtairs, they diſcovered the bloody linen 


which had been ſecreted by Gardelle. 

Hereupon the malefactor was carried before Juſ- 
tice Fielding; but, not giving direct anſwers to the 
queſtions aſked him, was committed for farther ex- 
amination. In the mean time a bricklayer and 


carpenter were directed to ſearch the houſe, and 


found the fleſn of a human body in the loft, and 


the bowels in the vault: they likewiſe obſerved 


| ſome burnt bones in the garret, where it was evi- 
dent a ſire had been made. 

A gentleman had received a box from Gardelle, 
on the Thurſday before he was taken into cuſtody, 
with an injunction to keep it ſafely; but, opening 
it when he heard he was apprehended, it was 
found to contain Mrs. King's watch, and other 
articles. 

While Gardelle was in New-priſon he took opi- 


um, with an intent to deſtroy himſelf ; but the 


ſtrength of his conſtitution counteracting the poiſon, 


he begged to be carried before a magiſtrate to 


| make a full confeſſion. This the juſtice heard, but 
would not permit him to ſign it, as evidence againſt 
himſelf ; but he was recommitted for trial : and 


after this he ſwallowed a number of haltpence, in 


order to deſtroy himſelf : but this did not er 
the end. 

He was brought to trial at the Old Bailey on 
the 2d of April, and capitally convicted. His be- 
haviour at firſt was outrageous; but the next day 
he was more reſigned. He ſaid it was with the ut- 
moſt horror he aſſociated with the woman that Mo- 
zier had ſent to him; but was afraid to diſmiſs her, 
leſt a ſurmize of his guilt ſnould ariſe; and when 
alked why he had not eſcaped abroad after commit- 


ting 
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ting the murder, he faid it was in fear that ſome in- 
nocent perfon might be charged with it. 

He was conveyed to the place of execution in a 
cart, which ſtopped a while near the ſport where he 
committed the murder; and was then hanged in th» 
Haymarket, amidſt an immenſe croud of {pearc + 
who teſtified their joy at his exit in a manne: 199 
turbulent for ſo ſolemn an occaſion. 

This atrocious malefacor ſuffered on the 4th of 
April, 1761, and was hung in chains on Hounſlow 
Heath. 

We have not one caſe in the cont of theſe vo- 
lumes more extraordinary than that of Gardelle ; 
yet a ſhort reflexion on it will ſuffice.— His failing 
10 attempt an eſcape when he had it ſo long in his 
power, affords ſuch a ſtriking proof of the over- 
ruling influence of conſcience as is ſeldom recorded. 
He fought to conceal his crime by artifices and de- 
vices that would infallibly bring him to deſtruction, 
when he had an opportunity of having been hundreds 
of miles from London, before he could have been 
ſuſpected. 
Hence then, let us admire the wiſdom of that 
Providence, which conceals its divine operations 
from mortals, to render them in every way ſubſer- 
vient to that dipenfation which muſt, and ought to 
be, obeyed, without heſitation. There is no doubt 
but that Gardelle could have ſpoken unaffectedly 
in thoſe expreſſive words A wounded ſpirit who 
can bear!“ | 
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*..* Some trials in the year 1744 having been omit- 
ted for want cf proper materials, a gentleman in 
elofe hands only thoſe materials lay, bas oblig- 
ingly furniſhed us with ſuch particulars as have 
enabled 
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enabled us to give an account of the four follow- 
ing malefaftors, whoſe caſes are contained in the 
three ſubſequent narratives, which we have in- 
ſerted as ſoon as they came to our hands, that 
we might give every proof of our readineſs to 


comply with the terms we firſt offered to the 
public. 


A Narrative of the very ſingular Caſe of RoBERT 
FuLLER, who was convicted on the Black Act, 


for ſhooting Francis Bailey ; but recommended 
to Mercy. 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in 
A the month of May, 1744, Robert Fuller *, 
of Harefield in Middleſex, was indicted for ſhooting 
at Francis Bailey with a gun loaded with powder 
and ſmall ſtones, and demanding his money, with 
intent to rob him. he 

Mr. Bailey depoſed, that, as he was returning 
from Uxbridge market, he ſaw a man near Hare- 
field, ſitting on a ſtile, having a gun in his hand: 
that he jumped off the ſtile, ſeized the horſe's 

bridle, clapped the gun to Mr. Bailey's body, and 
_ threatened to ſhoot him. Mr. Bailey ſaid, © Thar 
« will do you no good, nor me neither :*”* he then 
put his hand repeatedly into Bailey's pocket; but 
the latter would not ſubmit to be robbed, and 
rode off : immediately on which Fuller ſhot at him, 
and wounded him in the right arm, ſo as to break 
the bone in ſplinters; and many ſtones, and bits 


. th —_ * 


* This was an indictment on the black act, made in the 
ninth year of king George the firſt, and continued by ſeveral 
other acts. eh 
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of the bone, were afterwards taken out of the arm : 

nor did the proſecutor recover of the wound till 
| after languiſhing near twenty weeks. | 
= The priſoner, however, had not an opportunity 
| of robbing Mr. Bailey, as his horſe took fright, 
1 and ran away at the report of the gun. 
i The ſubſtance of Mr. Bailey's farther depoſition 
was, that this happened about ſeven o'clock in the 

[ evening, on the 24th of February, but that, as 
= it was a clear ſtar-light night, he had a full view 

of the priſoner, whom he had known before. 
| Bailey was now aſked, if he had ever been ex- 
| amined before any juftice of the peace in relation 
W— to the fat; to which he anſwered in the negative. 
He was then aſked, if he had never charged the 
crime on any other perſon except the priſoner, 
which he ſteadily denied the having done. 

In contradiction to which, a commitment was 
produced, in which Thomas Bowry was charged 
with aſſaulting Francis Bailey, with an intent to 
rob: and this Bowry was continued in cuſtody, on 
i the affidavit of Mr. Melliſh, a ſurgeon, that Mr. 
| Bailey was ſo ill of the wounds he had received, 
that he could not come to London without danger 
of his life: but Bowry was diſcharged at the gaol- 
delivery at the end of the ſeſſions for June, 1743. 

The copy of Bowry's commitment was now read, 
and authenticated by Richard Akerman, clerk of 
the papers to his father, the then keeper of New- 

ate. | 
l On this contradictory evidenee, the characters of 
both parties were enquired into, when that of the 
proſecutor appeared to be very fair, that of the 
Priſoner rather doubtful. | 

Upon conſidering the whole matter, the jury 
gave a verdict that he was guilty ; but on Ne 

0 
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of the circumſtance abovementioned, relating to 
the commitment of Bowry for the "fame offence, 
on Bailey's oath, they recommended the priſoner 
to the court, as a proper object of the royal cle- 
mency. 

This affair is one of that intricate nature, which 
muſt remain involved in myſtery. It is impoſſible 
for us to ſay whether the proſecutor was, or 
was not, miſtaken in the man againſt whom he 
ſwore; but we ſee that he had ſworn the ſawe 
fact, with equal poſitiveneſs,, againſt Bowry : and 
this circumſtance evinces the great propriety of the 
jury recommending the convict to mercy, where 
there is even but a bare probability.remaining of 
his innocence. In doubtful cafes we ſhould always 
Incline to the ſide of mercy; and it ought to be 
remembered, to the credit of the court at the 


Old Bailey, that this rule is conſtantly attended 


to; and it is a known fact, that perſons charged 
with capital offences have been frequently heard 


to declare, that they would rather take their trials 


at the Old Bailey, than in any other court in the 
kingdom. 

On this occaſion it may not be improper to make 
a remark on the immenſe power that is lodged in 
the breaſts of our judges who go the circuits. A 
great deal of this power is diſcretionary: it re- 


mains with them to reprieve the convict, or to 


leave him for execution: an awful tt] which 


makes the poſleſſor of it accountable to God and 


his own conſcience. We have no idea bur that all 
the preſent. judges exert their power in the mildeſt 
manner: but times have been, when magiſtrates 


have wantonly ſported with their authority, to the 


deſtruction of the innocent, and the eternal dif 
grace of themſelves. 
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This circumſtance ſhofld hold forth a leſſon of 
caution, never to truſt the authority of a judge 
but with a man diſtinguiſhed equally by his know- 
ledge, integrity, and humanity. 


j 


An Account of LV DIA ADLER, Who was indifted 
for the Murder of her Huſband, and found guil- 
ty of Manſlaughter. 


Y DIA ADLER was tried at the Old Bailey 
| at the ſeſſions held in June, 1744, for the 
wilful murder of her husband, John Adler, by 
throwing him on the ground, kicking and ſtamp- 
ing on his groin, and giving him thereby a mortal 
bruiſe, of which he languiſhed in St. Bartholomew's 
hoſpital from the 11th till the 23d of May, and 


then died: and ſhe was again indicted on the coro- 
ner's inqueſt for manſlaughter. 


Hannah Adler, daughter of the deceaſed, ſwore, 
that he told her that his wife had given him 
the wounds which afterwards occaſioned his death. 

Benjamin Barton depoſed, that the priſoner came 
to him on the 11th of May, with a bloody hand- 
kerchief about his head, and aſked him for a ſpare 
bed, ſaying. This eternal fiend” (meaning his 
wife) <« will be the death of me:“ but Barton, 


knowing the woman to be of a very turbulent diſ- 


poſition, refuſed to lodge the man. After this, he 


viſited him every other day during his illneſs, and 


he very often ſaid, © I with, Mr. Barton, you 
e would be ſo good as to get a warrant to ſecure 
« this woman, for ſhe will be the death of me;” 
and, two hours before he died, he enquired if ſuch 
a War- 
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a warrant was procured : and defired that Barton 
would ſee her brought to juſtice, which he promiſed 
he would, if it Jay 1 in his power. 

Hannah Adler, being farther queſtioned, ſaid 
that her father died between twelve and one 
o'clock : that, about two hours and a half before, 
he ſaid, I am a dead man, and this lady,” (the 
priſoner) © has killed me.” That, after this, he 
repeatedly declared, that his wife was the perſon 
that had murdered him, and begged that ſhe might 
be brought to juſtice. His laſt declaration was 
made only about ten minutes before he died. 

Mr. Godman, a ſurgeon, depoſed, that the huſ- 
band died of a mortification, occaſioned by a blow; 
but acknowledged that the deceaſed had a rupture, 

and that ſuch a blow as he had received would not 
have hurt a perſon in ſound health. 

The priſoner, in her defence, faid, that her buſ- 
band had two wives beſides her; and "that a quarrel 
happening between her and one of the wives, the 
husband endeavoured to part them, and in ſo do- 
ing fell down, and the other woman fell on him; 
but that ſhe herſelf never lifred hand ar foot againſt 
him. 

Joſeph Steele depoſed, that the priſoner had 
had four wives; that he was kind to them all at 
the firſt, but afterwards uſed to beat them ſevere- 
ly; and that he had ſeen the priſoner and her 
husband frequently fight together. 

Ihe jury gave a verdict of manſlaughter ; in con- 
ſequence of which ſhe was burnt in the hand. 

This unhappy t tranſaction happened in the month 
of May, 1744. 

Not to enter into the merits of the caſe, ſo far 
as to determine whether Mrs. Adler was, or was 
not, guilty of the murder with which ſhe was 

Aa 2 charged; 
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charged; there is nothing uncharitable in ſup— 
poſing, that the blow ſhe gave the unhappy man 
haſtened his death; and, preſuming that ſhe was 
conſcious of this, whatever ſhe might alledge in her 
defence, ſhe muſt, if ſhe had any feeling, have 
been wretched for the reſt of her life. | 

Be this as it may, the narrative before us will 
afford an admirable leſſon againſt diſputes between 
man and wife. Thoſe whom nature and inclina- 
tion have induced to take their chance together in 
the voyage through life; ſhould remember that they 


are bound to the ſupport of each other in all the 


contingencies of that life; equally in riches or po- 
verty, in good or bad fortune, in ſickneſs or in 
health. For theſe, then, to quarrel, has ſomething 
unnaturally ſhocking in it ; and can be accounted 
for only by that horrid depravity of human nature, 
from the effects of which we ought to pray to the 
God of nature and of grace to deliver us! 


Particulars reſpecting PaTricx Bourke, and 

 Georct ELL1s, who were convicted of killing 
Sheep, in order to ſteal the Fat of them; with 
proper Remarks on the Caſe *. 


ATRICK BOURKE, otherwiſe John Burke, 
and George Ellis, were indicted at the ſeſſions 
held at the Old Bailey in December, 1744, for 


killing 
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* In the courſe of a year it generally happens that ſeveral 
perſons are convicted of ſheep-ttealing at the country aſſizes, 


Who are uſually chought proper objects of the lenity of the 
* 
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killing fifteen ewe ſheep, the property of John 
Meſſenger of Kenſington, with intention to ſteal 
part of the carcaſſes, to wit, the fat near the 
kidneys. 

Mr. Meſſenger depoſed, that he had loſt fifteen 
ewes; that their throats were cut, their bellies 
ripped open, and the fat taken out; and likewiſe 
ſaid, that he had loſt twenty-feven'lambs, which 
were taken out of thoſe ewes ; and he depoſed, 
that the priſoners both confeſſed the crime before 
Sir Thomas Deveil on the Tueſday following ; 
and that Bourke acknowledged they ſold the fat to 
a tallow-chandler, for forty-one ſhillings and two- 
pence halfpenny. 

Richard Twyford proved the fodidg the ſheep 
ripped open, and the far taken out; and that the 
lambs were dragging by the ſides = them ; and 
ſwore that the priſoners had owned the raking the 
gates from the farm, to pen the ſheep up. 

Joſeph Agnew, a conſtable, ſwore that Ellis 
came to him; and after having told him of a quar- 
rel between him and Bourke, who had given him 
two black eyes, he acknowledged that he had been 
concerned with him in the commiſſion of the crime 
abovementioned, Hereupon the conſtable took 
with him three watchmen, and, going to Bourke's 
lodgings, ſeized him in bed, and ſound a claſp- 
knite, lying on the ground near the feet of the 


— 
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judges before whom they are tried: and it has rarely happened 
that a man has been hanged for the ſimple fact of ſheep-ſteal- 
ing ; though the offence be capital in the eye of the law. The 
humanity of the judges on theſe occaſions is truly laudable: 
for the preſumption is ſtrong, that a poor countryman, who 

has a large family, if he be tempted to ſteal a ſheep, does it 
from the meer want of the neceifaries of life ;—but the caſe 
before us is of a very different complexion, 


bed, 
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bed, on which was ſome fat, which likewiſe rre- 


mained when the knife was produced in court on 


the trial. 


Bourke, on his defence, ſaid, that he was kept 
drunk by the conſtable, in order to induce him to 
make a confeſſion; but this not being credited by 


the jury, and there being other proofs of the fact 


having been acknowledged, they were capitally 
convicted, and received ſentence of death. 

This profecution was founded upon an act of 
parliament made in the fourteenth year of the 
reign of king George the ſecond, for the ſecurity 
of farmers, &c. whereby it is enafted, that, ik 
any perſon or perſons, after the firſt day of May, 
1741, ſhall feloniouſly drive away, or in any 
other manner feloniouſly ſteal any ſheep, &c. or 
ſhall wilfully kill one or more ſheep of any 
perſon or perſons whatſoever, with an intent to 
ſteal the whole or part of any of the carcaſſes, 
* the perſon or perſons ſo offending ſhall ſuffer 
«© death without benefit of clergy.” 

Wretchcs, who, like thoſe of whom we are 
writing, could wantonly deſtroy ſuch a number of 
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ewes and their lambs, for the paltry conſideration 


ot the advantage to ariſe from the tale of the fat of 
them, to the great injury of the proprietor, (to ſay 
nothing of che inhumanity of the deed) were cer— 
tainly undelerving of all pity. 

Some perſons have thought that the law, which 


created ſheep-fiealing a capital oftence, was a very 


cruel one: but, when we conſider that ſheep form 
a principal part of the farmer's property, and that 
wool is the ſtaple commodity of this kingdom, we. 
ſhall rather praiſe than cenſure our lawgrvers. 
The caſe in queſtion, however, has horrid in- 
humanity leugucd with its defiance of the 2 5 
ane 
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and while we pity a mere ſheep-ſtealer, we ſhould 
remember that the wanton ſlayer of the harmleſs 


animal, for purpoſes ſo baſe, deferves no com- 
paſſi on. 


A full and particular Account of the extraordinary 
Caſe of IS AAC DARK ING, otherwiſe Dumas, 
who was hanged for a Highway- robbery. 


HIS malefactor was born in Eaſt- cheap, 
where his father carried on the buſineſs of a 
cork- cutter. While very young he gave pregnant 
proofs of his attachment to what is called pleaſure: 
a life of gaiety and diſſipation had too many charms 
fix him; and he was hailed among the young 
rakes, and even the ladies of the town, as a yourh 
of very ſuperior qualifications. 

His attachment to women was remarkable; and 
this leading him into great expence, he had re- 
courle to the highway to ſupport his extravagance, 
the conſequence of which was that he was appre- 
hended, and, being tried at Chelmsford, was capi- 
tally convicted, and received ſentence of death; 
but, being then very young, the judge reſpited him 
till che following aſſizes, when he obtained a par- 
don, on the condition of tranſportation for four- 
teen years. | I, 

Previous, however, to his being tranſported, the 
priſoners had formed a deſign of murdering the 
keeper, turnkey, &c. in order to effect their 
eſcape ; and Darking having obtained ſome know- 
ledge of the ſecret, he made a diſcovery of it; the 
* of which was, that his ſentence of 


tran fpor- 
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tranſportation was remitted, on the terms of his 
ſerving as a ſoldier in the Plantations. 

Hereupon, he was conducted to the Savoy- 

riſon in London, whence he made ſeveral efforts 
to eſcape ; but not ſucceeding, he at length failed 
with many others, and was put on ſhore at An- 
tigua : but the life of a ſoldier being highly dif- 
agreeable to him, he determined to quit the ſer- 
vice, without permiſtion, as ſoon as poſſible. 

He had not been long on the iſland before he 
ingratiated himſelf with the captain of a ſhip, to 
whom he promiſed a large reward, if he would 
land him in England. Hereupon the captain took 
him on board, and concealed him in the hold of 
the ſhip; ſo that, though diligent ſearch was made 
after him, he eſcaped undiſcovered. 

On his arrival in his native country, he renewed 
his depredations on the highway, and committed 
a yariety of robberies in the weſtern counties, 
and in the middle of the kingdom : bur, appre- 
henſive of the conſequences that might enſue, he 
entered on board the Royal George man of war, in 
which he was rated as a midſhipman. In the Sum- 
mer of the year 1760, the ſhip lay at Portſmouth; 
and Darking, getting leave of abſence for ſome 
weeks, employed this interval in committing a va- 
riety of robberics, of which the moſt remarkable 
was the following. 

Lord Percival, being travelling the Bath road, on 
the 22d of June, Darking met him near the De- 
vizes, and preſented a piſtol, demanding his money 
on pain of inſtant death. The highwayman had 
a crape over his face. Lord Percival gave him 
_ thirteen guineas; but, diſſatisfied with that ſum, he 
inſiſted on having more; on which his lordſhip was 
ſo provoked that he forced the piſtol from his and, 

an 
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and, pulling him to the ground, leapt: from the 
chaiſe to take him into cuſtody. Darking now ran 
away, and Jord Percival purſued him. The High- 
wayman turned about, preſented a piſtol, and de- 
manded his purſe : but his lordſhip declaring he 
had no more money, 8 mounted his horſe, 

and rode off, having firſt defired that lord Percival 
would not appear againſt him if he ſhould be. 
tried. | 


Being apprehended on the following day, he 


was committed to priſon, and brought to trial at 
the next aſſizes held at Saliſbury, when he was ac- 


quitted, becauſe lord Percival would not ſwear 
poſitively to his perſon: yet the circumſtances 
againſt him were remarkably ſtrong; for the mo- 
ney found on him agreed with what lord Percival had 
been robbed of, a piſtol was in his paſſeſſion which 
appeared to match with that his lordſhip had loſt, 
and a piece of crape was found in his pocket. 
In conſequence of queſtions aſked on this trial, 
Darking ſaid that he was born in the Weſt-Indies, 
and was quite a ſtranger to this country ; that, on 
his way from Bath to Portſmouth, he had loſt his 
road; that, on the approach of night, he went to a 
village to refreſh himſelf; and that, when he was 
apprehended, it could be no wonder that a be- 
nighted traveller ſhould appear confuſed. He 
owned that he had friends in England; but they 


did not live near enough to do him any ſervice on 
that occaſion. | | 


He declared that he had purchaſed a pair of 


piſtols, one of which he had loſt on the road, and 
was probably picked up by the perſon who com- 
mitted the robbery with which he was charged. 
He ſaid, that the confuſion he appeared in when 
taken, aroſe from his being accuſed of a crime of 
| VoL. IV. | B b | which 
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Which he was innocent; and accounted for the crape 
found in his poſſeſſio, by faying; it was what he 
had worn as a neckcloth, Having been in the King's 
| ſervice at the taking of Guadaloupe. . 

Darking was no ſooner acquitted than he aſked 
for ſome money which had been taken from him 
on his apprehenſion, which the court directed to 
be delivered to him; and then the judge diſmiſſed 

him, having firſt remarked on the getieroſity of his 

- proſecutor, and adviſed him to leave off ſuch dan- 

gerous practices as work in which he had been 

concerned. | 

Being told he was now at his own diſpoſal, he 

ſeemed full of anxiety till his fetters were knocked 

off, and then he immediately ſet out for London! in 
a poſt-chaiſe. 

During his confinement at Salisbury, bis genteel 

accompliſhments were much the ſubject of tea · table 

converfation z and he was viſited by the ladies, who 
ſeemed delighted with his diſcourſe. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances gave riſe to the following lines, which 

. were and; in the news-papers on his acquittal. 


5 Jer thee; lovely chief! that thou 
; Haſt *ſcap'd the fatal ſtring ; 

Let gallows groan with ugly rogues, 
Dumas muſt never 1 5 


Doſt thou ſeek money? to thy wants 
Our purſes we'll reſign ; ; 
Could we our hearts to guineas coin, 
Thoſe guineas all were thine. 


Jo Bath in ſafery let my lord 

His loaded pockets carry: 
Thou ne'er again ſhall tempt the road, 
Sweet youth! if thou wilt marry, - 5 
© 


eng 1 
No more ſhall niggard travellers” 
Avoid thee ;— we'll inſure 'em: 
To us thou ſhalt confign thy balls 
And piftols; ;—we'll ſecure em. 


Vet think not when the chains are of. 
Which now thy legs bedeck, 

To fly; in fetters ſofter far, 
Well chain thee by the neck, 


_— 


Dating was ſo diſtinguiſhed by the father 
of his perſon, that he was the favourite of un- 
hmm women, wherever he came; and it is pro- 


have' diveſted pimlelf of bis pp d turn to ex- 


travagance, which led him to the highway when⸗ | 


ever he. wanted a ſupply. 
Soon after his return to London, he PD PET” 


his former practices, infeſting the roads round the 


metropolis for more than fix months, ſpending at 
bagnios, gaming-houſes, and taverns, what he ac- 
quired by his lawleſs practices. 


His robberies near town had been * ro 


that he became apprehenſive of detection, and 


therefore retired farther into the country, where 


he continued to rob ſome time; but, at length, re- 
turned to London. 


Having hired a horſe in Piccadilly, he travelled 


to Oxford, where he ſlept; and, the next day 
returning towards London, he ſtopped a gentle- 
man, named Gammon, near Nettlebed, and robbed 


bim of his watch and money. Darking now turn- 


ed back; but the gentſeman proceeded towards 
town, but firſt ſtopped at an inn, and left a de- 
ſcription of the highwayman., 
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Mr. Gammon had not been gone more than two 


hours when Darking called at the ſame inn, and 


gave the landlord two letters directed to women in 
London; ſaying, that he ſhould not go to town for 
two or three days, and begging that the letters 
might be forwardeg. 5 

From the deſcription that Mr. Gammon had 
given, the landlord concluded that Darking was the 
robber; but as he carried piſtols, he did not chuſe 
to ſecure him; but no ſooner was he departed than 
the landlord encloſed the letters in a cover, and 
ſent them to London by the poſt, directed to Mr. 
7;ß⁵i¹bi . 

Theſe letters giving a knowledge of Darking's 
lodgings, Mr. Gammon applied to Sir John Field- 
ing; in conſequence of which, proper meaſures 
were taken for the apprehenſion of Darking, who 
was found in bed, ſome days afterwards, with a 
woman of the town. He made an attempt to 
eſcape out of the window, but was ſoon ſecured, 
and lodged in Newgate. _ 3 

On the approach of the aſſizes he was removed 
to Oxford by a writ of habeas corpus, and, being 
tried before baron Adams, was convicted on the 
cleareſt evidence. When he was brought to the 
bar to receive ſentence of death, he beſought the 
clemency of the judge, petitioning to be tranſport- 
ed ſor life; in anſwer to this petition, his lordſhip 
addreſſed him as follows: = 


« Young man; you have been arraigned upon 


« an indictment for a robbery on the king's high- 


66 
6c 
66 


way; and have been found guilty after a fair 
and candid trial, From your. youth, you might 
have expected to have lived many years; and, 
from your education, might have been à com- 
« fort to your friends and relations, as well as 2 
e e eepn ER 


— —— —— Me 


an 

4 ſeryice'to your country; but your engaging in 
vicious and immoral courſes hath at laſt brought 

« you to this untimely end. 


* 


% A day of this fort you could not but have ex- 


« pected, and it hath now overtaken you. Happy 
« would it have been for you, that your former 
« deliverance, in a ſituation ſuch as this, had been 
« a memento to you, to have altered your conduct. 
J hope your preſent circumſtances will have a 
* better effect upon you, and induce you to repen- 
« tance. Make proper uſe of the time you have 
« to live, in endeavouring to make your peace 


ak 
al 


« vain: it is not in my power to grant it; from the 
„ king alone it is to be expected; of which, how- 
« ever, I can give. you but little, very little 
CES... by. 
During the time this malefactor was in priſon, 


he frequently diverted himſelf with reading the 


N Opera *. He likewiſe drank freely; nor 
did he ſeem to entertain a proper ſenſe of the 
horrid fituation to which his vices had reduced 
him. Tarts Hoy et gall 

On the day of execution his behaviour was re- 


markably intrepid; and, at the place of his death, 


he fitted the halter to his neck, and threw himſelf 


off, with great appearance of determined reſolu- 
tion. 1 5 


— I 


— 


<< 
1 4 af 
— — 


— — 


* We cannot conceive but that this play, however witty, 


and however applauded, has tended, beyond any piece of we | 


Ing, to increaſe the number of thieves. Young fellows have 

| thought it right to copy Mackheath, becauſe Mackheath is re- 
prefented as a gen//eman highwayman. 

1 8 — | ; E 
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with God, for you will ſoon be in another world; 
your application to me for mercy is quite in 
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C. This criminal was hanged at Oxford on the. I Sth 

| | of April, 1761. Mi ales! 
| After the pathetic addreſs 1 by the Les 
1 to this convict, it will be the leſs neceſſary to make 
any particular remarks on his caſe. Thoſe whoſe 
| vices may have tempted them to the commiſſion of 
1 crimes within the cognizance of. the law, and who 
1 have not enough of virtue remaining to take pro- 
per warning, and reform after conviction and con- 
ditional pardon, deſerve the fate they meet; and 


ought to die unpitied, as they have lived enemies to 
the repoſe of their fellow-creatures ! 1. | 


N of the Caſe of Join BRETr, who was 
hanged for Forgery ; with an Account of the 


| Circumſtances, that led to his committing that 
fatal Crime. = | 


HIS offender was the foo of a clergyman i in 
the north of Ireland, and, having received 
an excellent education, obtained an enſign's com- 
miffion in the forty- ninth regiment of foot, on the 
Iriſh eſtabliſhment, when he was about twenty 
years of age. 
His diſpoſition inclining him to fears of arms, 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo greatly at the ſeige of 
Ticonderago, that he was advanced to be a lieute- 
nant, and likewiſe made adjutant-of a regiment. 
The regiment being ordered from America to 
Jamaica, was ſtationed there ſome years; and in 
this iſland Brett married a gentleman's daughter, 
and received a conſiderable fortune with herg and 
two children were the iſſue of this marriage. 


The 
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The regiment remaining in a ſtate of inactivity, 

- Brett was at a Joſs how to diſpoſe of his time, and 
thereupon took to a habit of gaming, which in- 
curred the cenſure of his father-in-law, who blamed 
him for a conduct ſo inconſſſtent with the intereſt 
of his family. Recriminations becoming mutual, 
the family became uneaſy, and Brett wiſhed” for 
an opportunity of returning to Europe. 

This opportunity ſoon offered; but, to lead to 
the occaſion, we muſt 'mention the following fact. 
Deſerters from the regiments in Great Britain, and 

| ſometimes perſons who have been capitally con- 

victed, ate ſent to ſerve in regiments in che Weſt- 
Indies; and the officers on duty there go, in rota- 
tion, to England, to examine ſuch perſons before 
they are ſent over. Now it happened chat, at the 
period of which we are writing, the officer ap- 
pointed to ſail to the port of London wiſhed: rather 
to remain in Jamaica; and Brett making applica- 
tion to go. in his ſtead, his requeſt was complied 
with; and he failed in a man of war which landed 
him at Portſmouth. 7 „ 
Going immediately to London, he affociated with 
a ſet of gamblers, who ſoon ſtripped him of his 
own money, and likewiſe of ſome caſh with'which he 
was entruſted on behalf of the regiment to which 
he belonged. Thus diſtreſſed by his imprudence, 
he endeavoured to borrow money to make up his 
loſs; but, failing in all his applications, he deter- 
mined on the commiſſion of — Whereupon 
he wrote the following letter to Meſſ. Frazier, 
Wharton, and Mulliſon, merchants in London: 
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* Gemlemen,-/\ 4/7 d % i 6h, 
© This goes by a St. Euſtatia veſſel, by one Mr. 
© Richard Horton, a purſer of a man of war, whoſe 

uy 6“ bills 
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| ce bills upon you, to the amount of one thouſand 
1 a. guineas ſterling, I muſt requeſt the favour of 
| „% yqu to honour, and yo may depend that I ſhall 
1 ** Joon ſend you proper remittances on that ac- 
count. I have no more to add at. preſent, but 
to deſire vou will be kind enough to comply 
with this, as it will not only be of ſervice to 
him, but to myſelf likewiſe; and in ſo doing 
ct you will very mne. oblige 
„ Your humble ſervant. 


Halten Pringle? 


This lerer was * from the Weſt-Indies, but 
not: written in Mr. Pringle's hand; a xircumſtance 
chat gave ſome ſuſpicion. to the gentlemen.to whom 
it was diregedg who were ſurprized' that the per- 
ſon, in whoſe favour it was drawn, did not deliver 
the letter himſelf, but, ſent it by the poſt. This 
occaſtoned ſuſpicion of a forgery ; and 8 2 gentle- 
men reſolved nor. to Kept any bills in conſequence 

of the letter. 

A few days afterwards they received 2 bill of 
Which the mee 15 5 


7 . #59 nen (#1 1653-3555 March 18; 1761. 
=: * 1 days after fight pleaſe, to pay Mr. 
. «William Huggins, or order, C. 50; and charge 

* the ſame to the account of Walter Pringle, Eſq; 

* of St. Chriſtopher's, merchant, as, pet advice 

you will find by a letter of credit in my favour, 

„ by Walter ere 


| | | 12611417 9p Richard Horton.” 


As it was known that no packet had arrived 
about that time from the Weſt-Indies, little doubt 
remained but that a n had been committed; 
wherefore 
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wherefore the merchants determined to make the 


molt cautious enquiry. On the Monday follow: 


a gentleman, named Huggins, called for the bill, un 


which Mr. Mulliſon aſked him how he came by it. 
He acknowledged to have received it, in his ſhop, 
of a perſon who would call again. 


Hereupon a peace-officer was employed to attend 
at Mr. Huggins's houſe; and two, days afterwards 
Brett came, and being carried before Sir John 


Fielding, he acknowledged the forgery not only of 
the bill, but of the letter of credit; on which he 
was committed to Newgate. 

Brett, being brought to his trial, pleaded © not 
« guilty ;” but when Mr. Mulliſon had ſworn to 
the facts, he begged leavę to retract his former 
plea, and, having remarked that he had been ill- 
adviſed by his attorney, ſaid, “ I will not give the 
court any trouble to prove the name Richard 
*« Horton not to be his hand-writing: I have no- 
„thing to ſay but to plead guilty :” and in conſe- 
quence hereof he received ſentence of death. 


After conviction he behaved in the moſt contrite 
and penitent manner. His father made all poſſible 


interceſſion to obtain the royal mercy for the unfor- 
tunate ſon ; and in the mean time he wrote to him, 


to adviſe him to make proper preparation for that 


ignominious death which he had but too much rea- 
ſon to expect. Great intereſt was made to fave him, 
but in vain; the crime was of ſuch a nature, that it 
would have been a point of falſe lenity to pardon 
it in a commercial kingdom. 

On the day of execution Brett was conveyed to 
Tyburn, with three other malefactors, one of whom 
was David Morgan, who had been convicted of 
robbing Mr, Dobbiſon on Finchley-common, 
When at the place of execution, a reſpite was 

Vor. IV. +7 BY brought 
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| brought for Morgan, juſt as the executioner Was 

| on the point of tying him up. This being re- 

ceived by the under- ſheriff, he went into the cart, 
| _ ſaying, Which is Morgan ? ?” to which he anſwer- 

1 ed, My name is Morgan:“ on which the under- 

ſheriff ſaid, . Looſe him; take him away.” Mor- 

| gan, now turning to Brett, ſaid, © My reprieve is 

“ come; fare you well ;* and they took 2 molt af- 
feftionate leave of each other, after which Brett 
earneſtly continued his devotions to the laſt mo- 
ment. 

Morgan's reprieve aroſe from the following cir- 
cumſtance. He had ſtopped the abovementioned 
Mr. Dobbiſon and Mr. sd in a chaiſe. Dob- 
biſon attempted to fire a blunderbuſs at him; but 
it flaſhed in the pan. On this Dobbiſon beg v-d 
his life; to which Morgan replied, © God forbid I 

ce ſhould take your life: you know what 1 want; 
« am in neceſſity.” Mr. Aukland ſaid, © All 

| you can deſire of a gentleman is to aſk your par- 

“ don;” to which Morgan replied, I do not 

5 deſire even that.“ 

Brett was hanged at Tyburn on the 12th of June 
1761. 

After the repeated remarks we have made on 
the nature, danger, and conſequence, of the crime 
of forgery, it will be the leſs neceſſary to extend 
our obſervations on this particular caſe of Brett. 
One obſervation, however, is too ſtriking to be 
omitted. He was a military man. Military men 

univerſally confider themſelyes as gentlemen ; fo 

| indeed they ought to be, and as ſuch they ought to 
| | behave; but the misfortune is, that the pay of 
officers, excepting thoſe in the higher ranks, is not 
equal by the day to what a ticket-porter will get in 
London. Officers, therefore, of all men, ſhould 


learn 
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learn the great leſſon of frugality, if they would 
wiſh to live with credit in that rank to which their 
intereſt or merit may have advanced them. 


* 
3 bw reds. 


Particulars reſpecting Tnouas A who was 


convicted of the unnatural and deteſtable Crime 
of Sodomy; but afterwards pardoned, 


"HIS miſerable wretch, who had, formerly 
lived in good credit, kept a public-houſe at 
ye-corner, near Smithfield, known by the ſign of 
the Fortune of War, where he had as much buſi- 


neſs as enabled him to ſupport his family in ſome 


degree of credit. 
John Finnimore, a ſervant out of place, who 
had been acquainted with Andrews when he 
(Finnimore) lived with Mrs. Mead in Red-lyon- 


court, behind St. Sepulchre's church, called on 


Andrews, to enquire if he could help him to a ſer- 
vice. Andrews's wife being now out of town, .he 
told Finnimore that he was welcome to fleep at his 
' houſe ; but the other declined it for that night, as 


Mrs. Mead had given him permiſſion to * at 


her houſe. 


On the following day Finnimore went to An- 
drews's with an acquaintance; and, after they had 
drank together, Finnimore hinted that Mrs. Mead 
had not offered him a lodging for the ſecond night; 
on which Andrews told him, that, as his wife was 
ſtill out of town, he was welcome to a ſhare of his 
bed. Hereupon Finnimore went away with his ac- 


quaintance, and returned about nine o clock 1 in the 
evening. | 
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There were at that time a conſiderable number 
of people in the houſe; and when they were gone, 

which was not till near one o'clock in the morning, 
Andrews locked the doors, and he and Finnimore 
went to bed together. 

What paſſed, or was preſumed to paſs, till day- 
light, it is impoſſible to relate with any kind of re- 
gard to the laws of decency. 

In the morning Andrews opened the door, and 
Finnimore, going out without exchanging a word 


with him, went to his acquaintance, whom he found 


at the George in Leather-lane, looking after ſome 
horſes, Which he drove, being coachman to a gen- 
tleman who put up his cattle at that place. 

The coachman aſked Finnimore to carry a letter 
to Clapham; but he faid he could not go; and 
aſſigned ſuch reafons as accounted for his incapa- 
city. 

Heretipon the Sis adviſed Finnimore to 
have Andrews taken into cuſtody ; and on the fol- 


lowing day a warrant was procured for this pur- 


poſe; and when the conſtable went to take An⸗ 
drews into cuſtody, he charged him likewiſe with 
Finnimore, on which the conſtable took charge of 
them both. 

The conſtable conducted them to the Manſion- 
houſe z but the lord mayor being abſent, they were 
conveyed to the houſes of two aldermen, neither 
of whom happening to be at home, Finnimore 
was lodged for that night in Bridewell, and An- 
drews in the Compter. 

On the following day they were carried before 
Sir Robert Ladbroke, the fittins alderman, at 
Guildhall, when Finnimore made ſuch a charge 


againſt Andrews, that * was committed to New- 
gate. 


At 
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At the enſuing ſeſſions Andrews was brought to 


his trial at. the Old Bailey, when Finnimore gave 
ſuch a clear account of the horrid tranſaction, 


that the jury did not heſitate to find the priſoner 


guilty, and he received ſentence of death... 
Notwithſtanding this con viction on evidence, the 


moſt compleat that the nature of ſuch a caſe would 


allow, a conviction that left no doubt of Andrews's 
guilt in the mind of the public; yet ſuch intereſt 
was made, that he was indulged with a reprieve, 
and afterwards obtained a full pardon. 

Andrews was diſcharged from era in the 
month of July, 1761. 
' What ſort of intereſt it was that procured : A 
pardon for this man, it may be improper, becauſe 
it could hardly be decent, to ſay, It is a ſubject 


that the delicate pen ſcarcely knows how to touch: 
but pardoned he was, to the aſtoniſhment of nine 


perſons in ten who knew any thing of the caſe. 

The writer of this narrative was well acquainted 
with two of the gentlemen that were of the jury 
that convicted Andrews; and he has been repeat- 
edly aſſured by them, that the ſtrength of the evi- 
dence againſt him was ſuch that no kind of doubr 
could remain of his guilt. Let the reſt be buried, 
as it ought to be, in obſcurity ; and we believe our 
readers will thank us, that this obnoxious ſtory is 
one of the ſhorteſt in our collection. 
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Particulars reſpecting the Caſe of jonx Puk- 

nor, who was hanged for concealing his 
Effects under a Commiſſion of Bankruptcy, 
with a View to deftand his Creditors. 


F* HIS malefactor was a native of Newport- 
1 Pagnell in Buckinghamſhire, where he was 
born in the year 1723. His father died when he 
was only feven, and his mother when he was nine 
years of age ; but by their death he became entitled 
to a fortune of 150. His guardian now put him 
to ſchool at Gillsborough in Northamptonſhire, and 
afterwards apprenticed him at Hempſtead in Hert- 
fordſhire. ee e a 

Coming to London in the year 1747, he opened 


a warehouſe for the ſale of lace ; and, in 1749 he 
too a ſhop in Blowbladder- ſtreet between Newgate- 


ſtreet and Cheapſide, whence, in the year 1732, he 


removed to Ludgare-hill, and commericed buſineſs 


as a wholeſale linen-draper. His returns for fix 


years were conſiderable; and his payments being 


punctual, he lived in a great degree of credit. 
It appears that it was in the year 1758 when he 


formed the ſcheme of defrauding his creditors ; 


fince from this time to that of his bankruptcy, 
which took place in January 1760, he got credit 
for goods to the amount of near thirty thouſand 
pounds. Theſe goods were ſent to a man named 
Thomſon in Monkwell- ſtreet, who ſent for other 
tradeſmen, and ſold them at a reduced price, on 


the pretence of being an agent for ſome manufac- 
turers in the country. * e 


— 


* On this occaſion it may not be improper to make a remark 
on the cuſtom of ſelling what are called great bargains, Effect: 
honeſtly obtained, and good of their kind, will fetch a market- 
price. — Women who affect to buy bargains frequently find 


Perrot 


1 


Perrot having thus repeatedly acquired money 
which there is but too much reaſon to think was 
ſpent in extravagance, and being unable to pay his 
bills, ſummoned his creditors to meet at the Half- 
moon tavern in Cheapſide, where he informed them 
that he could no longer diſcharge his obligations; 
on which they agreed to take out a commiſhon of 
bankruptcy againſt him. 

Perrot being made a bankrupr, and the aſſignees 
having inſpected his books, they found ſuch irre- 
galarity in his accounts, and ſo great a deficiency 
in the ſum in which he was indebted, that they had 
great reaſon to ſuſpect that he had defrauded them. 
Perrot, conſcious that he had not acted honourably, 
petitioned the lord chancellor to enlarge the term 
of his ſurrender ; and this petition being complied 
with, the commiſſioners were ſerved with an order 
for ſuch enlargement, juſt as they had met tor a fi- 
nal examination of the Bankrupt. 

This additional time gave the creditors an oppor- 
tunity of enquiring how the effects had been diſpo- 
ſed of, and in conſequence of their enquiries they 
found that a box had been ſent by Perrot to Patrick 
Donelly, a barber, in Bell-yard, near Temple-bar. 
The commiſhoners of bankrupt having ſummoned 
Donelly to attend them, he faid that the box had 
been carried from his houſe to that of Mrs. Ferne, 
near Queen's-ſquare. _ 

Mrs, Ferne, being ſummoned before the commiſ- | 
ſioners, depoſed, that the box in queſtion contained 
nothing but letters, and that ſhe was not in poſſeſ- 
ſion of any of Perrot's effects. 

At this period Perrot was guilty of an act of in- 
gratitude that will be thought a ſtriking feature in 
his charader. Among the creditors who came to 
prove their debts was a Mr. Whitton of North- 
ampton, 


E 
ampton, to whom was owing upwards of four thou- 
ſand pounds. Perrot told the creditors that the 
juſt demand of Whitton was not more than eighteen 
hundred pounds; and that all the ſurplus muſt be 
for uſurious intereſt : but this aſperſion was imme- 
diately wiped away by Mr. Whitton, who proved 
that he had never taken more, and frequently leſs, 


than the legal intereſt. 


On the laſt day of Perrot's examination before 
the commiſſioners, they were ſo diſſatisfied with his 
anſwers to the queſtions aſked him, that they com- 
mitted him to Newgate on the 13th of April, 1760. 

During his confinement in Newgate, he was re- 
peatedly viſited by Mrs. Ferne, who came gaily 
dreſſed, and attended by a livery fervant. On theſe 
occaſions Perrot uſed to clean the knives, while 
Mrs. Ferne drefled a ſteak, in order, as it was pre- 
fumed, to keep up the appearance of frugality. 

Perrot, after a conſinement of ſeveral months in 
Newgate, moved the court of king's-bench, that a 


writ might be iſſued for his being brought up and 


examined. This was granted; but, after council 
had been heard for and againſt the bankrupt, he 
was remanded to Newgate, there to remain till he 
ſhould give ſatisfactory anſwers to his creditors. 
After this, Perrot made a re-application to the 


Jord chancellor, in which he alledged that, having 


conformed to the laws reſpecting bankrupts, he 


ougght to be diſcharged. This matter was debated 


before the chancellor, when it was determined that 
the priſoner could obtain redreſs only in the court 
of king's-bench; as the matter in queſtion Was 
ſtrictly of legal determination. 

Hereupon Perrot was again carried before the 
court of king's-bench; but the judges, having no 


doubt of the legality of his former commitment, rc- 


7 manded 


e 

manded him to Newgate, Undiſmayed by his ill 
ſucceſs, he moved the court of king's- bench a third 
time; but judgment went againſt him, and he was 
once more ſent back to his place of confinement. 

On the certificate of the judgment of the court of 
king's-bench in that of chancery, the lord chancel- 
lor diſmiſſed Perrot's petition. This, however, did 
not deter him from a further procedure; for he 
moved the court of common-pleas for an action 
againſt his creditors, for having falſely impriſoned 
him: but this application was attended with no 
better ſucceſs than the former. 2574-4 

In the interim the aſſignees advertiſed a reward of 
forty per cent on the diſcovery of the effects which 
it was preſumed Perrot had concealed. 

At this period Mr. Hewit, a principal creditor, 
being walking on the terrace of Lincolns-inn gar- 


den, obſerved one Mary Harris leaning over the 


wall, with looks of extreme dejection. Prompted 
by humanity, he enquired into the cauſe of her diſ- 
treſs, when ſhe told him that a gentlewoman, named 
Ferne, with whom ſhe had lived, had diſcharged 
her, and ſhe knew not where to apply for employ- 
ment. Mr. Hewit's curioſity being excited by the 
name of Ferne, he made ſome enquiries; in conſe- 
quence of which, he directed her to Mr. Cobb, 
who was attorney for the aſſignees under the com- 
miſſion. Mr. Cobb, having aſked her ſome 
queſt ions, took her before fir John Fielding, to 
whom ſhe confeſſed that ſhe had known Mrs. 
Ferne about four years; that ſhe was then very 
poor; and both of them took lodgings in Shire- 
lane, near Temple-bar. 
he farther ſaid, that in the year 1760 Mrs. Ferre 
called on her, and bad her come to her lodgings, 


where ſhe hired her as a ſervant ; that ſhe heard 


Vol. IV. D d her 
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and received the judgement of the law. 


10 J 


her miſtreſs frequently talk of Perrot as a bankrupt, 
and had feen bank- notes in her poſſeſſion to the a- 
mount of four thouſand pounds. She added, that 
ſhe had often been with her miſtreſs to Newgate, 
to ſee Perrot; and that the mode of their living, 
after he had obtained his liberty, was the frequent 
ſubject of their converſation. She farther ſaid, that 
ſhe had ſeen them cut ſome bank- notes, the batyes of 
which Mrs. Ferne carried to her lodgings, and the 
other halves Perrot ſecreted in his trunk. 


Hereupon fir John Fielding iſſued his warrant for 


| fearching Mrs. Ferne's lodgings, in which were 


found the halves of ſeveral bank-notes ; and the 
commiſſioners of bankrupt iſſuing cheir warrant for 
the ſearch of Perrot's room in Newgate, the other 
halves of the bank-notes correſponding with the 
former were found in the bottom of his trunk. 

In confequence of theſe diſcoveries, Mrs. Ferne 
was carried before fir John Fielding, to whom ſhe 
declared that the notes were her own property, and 


that ſhe had received them of gentlemen in conſe- 


quence of obligations which they lay under ro her 
for fayours. The aſſignees, however, were of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and traced theſe very notes back to 
Thomſon, who took them for goods which he had 
fold on Perrot's account, 

The guilt of Perrot being now almoſt beyond a 
doubt, he was removed from the room which he 


had hitherto. occupied in Newgate, and confined 


to a place of greater ſecurity, aſſigned for the re- 
ception of common felons. 


At the Seſſions held at the Old Bailey in the 
month of September, 1761, John Perrot was 
brought to trial, convicted on the fulleſt evidence, 


Hereupon 


1 

Hereupon the malefactor was lodged in one of 
the cells; but while in this ſituation he laid a plan 
to effect an eſcape, for which purpoſe a number 
of ſailors were hired to reſcue him in the day-time 
while he ſhould be going from the chapel to the 
cell. To afford a proper occaſion for this reſcue, 
Perrot expreſſed his wiſhes that the prayers in the 
chapel might be more frequently repeated: but 
about this time a hint was given to the keeper 
of Newgate, not to permit the convict to be longer 
from his cell than during the time that he was 
at, and going to and from, the chapel. It was 
likew ſs hinted to the ordinary of Newgate, that 
it would be proper to viſit the priſoner at uncer- 

tain hours, and not more than once 1n the day. 


On the arrival of the warrant for his execution, 


he ſeemed to be leſs alarmed than might have been 


expected; and ſaid only The will of the Lord 


* 'be done.“ Two of his aſſignees viſiting him 
en the day before his death, it was expected he 
would have made a full acknowledgment of his of- 
fences; but this he declined to do, faying “ 1 


have this day received the holy ſacrament, and 
„will anſwer no more queſtions,” 


He confeſſed on the morning of his execution, 


that he had been juſtly condemned; appeared ex- 


ceedingly anxious with regard to the diſpoſal of his 
body, which he defired might be buried in the 


church of the pariſh in which he was born! but 


ſeemed greatly terrified at the idea of the dreadful 
ſcene that was ſoon to enſue, 


Perrot was carried from Newgate to Smithfield, 


and while under the gallows ſeemed to be agitated 
with a thouſand fears; and when the ordinary of 
Newgate went to attend him, he was looking 
carneltly for the hearſe which was to receive his 
D d 2 body; 
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body; a circumſtance that gave occaſion to many 
people to think that he was looking in expectation 
of a reprieve. 

After the! cuſtomary devotions on ſuch awful 
occafions, he ſuffered the ſentence of the law; and 
died as little pitied as almoſt any malefactor that 
has ever undergone ſuch ſentence. 

Jobn Perrot was hanged in Smithfield on the 
11th of November, 1761. 

When we conſider the nature and magnitude of 
the crime of which this unhappy man was convict- 
ed, we ſhall be far from cenſuring the preſumed 
ſeverity of the law which condemns to death the 
bankrupt who ſecretes his effects from his creditors. 
It is unfortunate enough that creditors ſhould loſe, 
by the failure of a debtor, what property they 
may have accumulated by their honeſt induſtry ; 
and it is dreadful to think, that they ſhould be far- 
ther defrauded by the arts of the deſigning. 

We hope, for the honour of human nature, 
that there are not many bankrupts who become 
ſuch through a defign to impofe ; but, whenever 
this is known to be the fact, we are juſtified in 
ſaying that no puniſhment is too ſevere for the of- 
fender. The laws of England are not unfavoura- 
ble to bankrupts; and it ſeldom happens that trades- 
men who are ſo unfortunate as to fail in trade, yet 
give indiſputable proof of the integrity of their in- 
tentions, are deprived of the neceſſary paſſport for 
re-commencing buſineſs. There is a generoſity in 
the traders of this country which inſpires them to 
wiſh that every honeſt man may have equal right | 
with themſelyes to exerciſe his profeſſion. 
Some creditors (and we are ſorry to ſay it) of 
contracted minds and illiberal ſentiments, urge as 2 
reaſon againſt ſigning the certificate of the unfortu- 

| nate 


1 


nate bankrupt, that there are few bankrupts who 
ever afterwards pay their debts. The anſwer to 
this is plain. Few bankrupts ever have it in their 
power. The man who has loſt his credit, and 
beggared his family, is not in a likely way to do 
more than provide reputably for himſelf ; much leſs 
to diſcharge his obligations to others. 

From the ſtory before us, young tradeſmen will 
learn how very important an affair it is to act with 
theſtricteſt regard to the laws of honour; and we 
hope that no man will henceforth be tempted to 
conceal his effects from his creditors, from the idea 
that it is poſſible for any one to live happily on 
the produce of diſhoneſty. 


Particulars reſpecting the Caſe of Jon M'Navcn- 

rod, Eſq; who was hanged for Murder; 
with an Account of his reſolute Behaviour at 
the Place of Execution, 


HIS malefactor was a native of London- 

derry in Ireland, hisfather being a merchant 

ot that place, and his grandfather an alderman of 

Dublin. Young M*Naughton gave early proofs 

of his being influenced by the moſt ungovernable 
paſſions. 

After the foundation of his education was laid 
at the grammar ſchool of Londonderry, he was 
ſent to Trinity College, Dublin, to compleat it ; 
and, on his coming of age, taok poſſeſſion of an 
eſtate of fix hundred a year, which an uncle had 
e him. 

5 Such 
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Such a fortune, | in the North of Ireland, might 
have enabled him to live in a ſtile of elegant inde. 


pendance ; but an unhappy propenſity to gaming 
ſo reduced him that he was neceſſitated to mortgage 


his eſtate. 


Ar this period he married a young lady, and, 
taking an elegant houſe in Dublin, lived in a ſtile 
much above his circumſtances. The conſequence 
of this extravagance was, that he became much in- 
volved in debt, and a principal creditor took cut 
an action againſt him for a conſiderable ſum, 
M'Naughton, unable to pay the debt, fecreted him- 
felt from the bailifls : but at length the creditor 
perſuaded the ſheriff to ſerve the writ himſelf. 

The ſheriff going in a chair to M'Naughton's 
houſe, found him in the parlour with his wife, and 
told him he was a priſoner. The lady being preg- 
nant, this declaration had ſuch an effect on her, 
that ſhe was immediately ſeized with the pains of 
childbirth, and, being delivered of a dead child, 
died berleif at the expiration of a few days. 

M Naugbton, however, drove the ſheriff from 
his houſe, and as ſoon as he had given orders reſ- 
pecting his wife's funeral, retired into the country, 
where, for ſome time, he abandoned himſelf to 
the moſt diſag reeable refleclions: but the frugal 
way in which he lived ſo retrieved his circum- 
ſtances, that he was once more enabled to appear in 
Dublin in his uſual ſtile of elegance. | 

Soon after this, the lord lieutenant granted him 
the polt of collector of the revenues for the county 
of Coletaine: but it was not long before ſome of 
the pubſic money was ſquandered by gaming, and, 
when he found himſelf unable to make up the de- 
ficiency, his wife's relations paid it for him, to 


pre- 


Bi: WH 


prevent the legal conſequences that muſt otherwiſe 
have taken place. 


We muſt now take notice of the unhappy event 
that gave riſe to this narrative. M'Naughton, 


ſome years after the death of his wife, contracted 


an acquaintance with Mr. Knox, a man of Jar 
fortune in the county of Derry. Miſs Knox was 
entitled to 5000L when ſhe came of age, in. conſe- 
quence of her father's marriage-ſettlement: ſhe was 
a young lady of great beauty and accompliſhments ; 
ſo that it is no wonder if her charms made at im- 
preſſion on the heart of Naughton, who was 
a frequent viſitor at her father's houſe. 


He paid his addrefſes to the young lady, and 


he promiſed to accept him as a huſband, if her fa- 
ther's conſent could be obtained. Hereupon 
M'Naughton applied to the old gentleman, who not 


only refuſed his aequieſcence, but forbad the other 
to viſit the family in future. 


Hereupon M'Naughton deſired that be might 


not be forbad the houſe, as it might cauſe very 
unfavourable ſuſpicions in the neighbourhood. 


Mr. Knox conſented that he ſhould continue his 


viſits : but no ſooner was this favour granted, than 


he courted Miſs Knox with as much ardour as for- 
| merly, and obtained her conſent to marry him at 

the expiration of two years, as the was at that time 
too young for a wife. 

Soon afterwards, M'Nauzhton being with her, 
when a little boy only was preſent, he pulled out 
a Book of Common Prayer, and read the ceremo- 

ny of marriage, deſiring that ſhe would make the 
reſponſes. This ſhe did; but added to each of 
them * if my father will conſent.” 
This tranſaction had not long paſſed when Mr. 
M'Naughton meeting Miſs 7 at the houſe of 

2 neighbour, he inüſted that ſhe was his wife; 


which 
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which ſhe denied; and on her return home ac- 
quainted her father with what had paſſed; on 
which the old gentleman wrote to M'Naughton, in- 
fiſting that he ſhould decline all future viſits, and 
upbraiding him with his paſt il|l-behaviour, - 
M'Naughton had no ſooner received Mr. Knox's 


letter than he inſerted an advertiſement in the 


News-papers, declaring that the young lady was his 
wife ; to which Mr. Knox inſerted an anſwer, and 
then entered a proceſs in the ſpiritual court, which 
ſet aſide the pretended marriage, and decreed, that 
if M'Naughton thought himſelf injured, he muſt 
appeal to the common law for damages. 

On this M'Naughton applied to the court of 
Delegates ; but the judge iſſued a warrant for ap- 


prehending him; which irritated him to ſuch a 


degree, that he ſent a letter to the judge, threaten- 
ing that he would murder him when he came the 


circuit. This letter occaſioned the iſſuing a king's- 


bench warrant againſt him; ſo that, finding him- 
ſelf unſafe in Ireland, he came to London. 
The obtaining poſſeſſion of Miſs Knox was yet 


the object of his wiſhes; wherefore he returned 
to Ireland, diſguiſed himſelf, and continued in 


the neighbourhood of the young lady's father. 
But no ſteps were taken by the family to pre- 


ſerve themſelves from the danger with which his 


appearance ſeemed to threaten them, other than 
having occaſionally in their company a ſmith whoſe 


wife had nurſed the young Jady, and who was 
remarkably faithful to the intereſts of the family. 
Mr. Knox was riding in his coach with his 


daughter in the beginning of November, 1761, 
and attended by the ſmith abovementioned ; when 
M'Naughton and three others approached, two 
of whom preſented their piſtols to the poſtillion, 
and ordered him to ſtop. 

1 8 5 M'Naugh- 
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M' Naughton, ſeeing the ſmith, fired a blun- 
derbuſs at him, but the ſhot did not take place; 
yet one of the companions immediately fired a 
piſtol, which wounded the ſmith in the arm, and 
diſabled him from firing his gun, which he was 
preparing to do. Hereupon M'Naughton and 
one of his accomplices fired their piſtols at the 
carriage, the window of which being inſtantly 
drawn up, M'Naughton immediately rode to the 
other ſide of it, and diſcharged a piece which 
contained five balls, all of which took place in 
Miſs Knox's body. „ Ole wa 

A maid-ſervant now let down the window-blind, 


and exclaiming that her young lady was murdered, 


a footman of Mr. Knox's, who had concealed him- 
ſelf behind a ſtack of turf, fired a piſtol at 
M'Naughton; at the ſame inſtant another piſtol was 
fired from the coach by Mr. Knox. M'Naughton, 
though wounded in the back, rode off; but on the 


following day he was apprehended by a party of 


light horſe, and lodged in Lifford gaol. 

The young lady was carried to an adjacent cot- 
tage, where ſhe died about three hours after ſhe 
received the wound. The lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land immediately offered a reward of five hundred 
pounds, to be paid on the apprehenſion of 
M'Naughton's accomplices, who were ſoon taken 
into cuſtody, and one of them was admitted an 
evidence, : 

A ſpecial commiſſion being iſſued, two judges 
went to Lifford, to try the delinquents, on the 8th 
of December: but M'Naughton's council urged 
ſo many objections, that the trial was poſtponed for 
three days, when it continued from eight in the 
morning till eleven at night, the judges not once 
quitting the court while the matter was depending. 
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M'Naughron, being ill of his wounds, was car- 
ried into court wrapped i in a blanker; yet he croſ- 
examined the witnefles in ſuch a manner as fully 
proved the ſtrength of his mind. 

One of his accompli ces having been admitted an 
evidence, and one of the others being acquitted, 
M Naughton, and another named Dunlap, were 
capitally convicted, and received ſentence of 


Jonrh 


w CindAS 


NM Naughton cainclity begged that mercy might 
be exre 1ded 1 {0 his d -omp! ; 1 © declating that nc 
nad ac ted under 11s direc tion F: but Bis ple: i CON id 
nave no weight, for reeluns hat wil appear Cb. 
vious to every e WP - tor the man who conſents 


to an att which ends in murder is deen. ed a mur. 


derer in the eye of the law. 
When the day of execution arrived, MN Jaugh— 


ton, Who was fill verv weak, walked to the fata! 


(pot with the help H LWO m. n u lic ft; :pported nim, 
His dreſs was ſfineuiar, CON ling 1. 4 night-cap 
tied with a black ribbon, white fioc Ckings, black 
buckles, a flannel waiſtcoat trimmed with black 
and having black buttons, and a rah round the 
arm. 

M'Naughton dehred the han 21H io do his au: y 
ſpeedily ; . and the man pointing to the ladder, the 
other inſtantly aſcende« it; and ho fooner was the 
rope about his Bock than he jumped off with ſuch 
force that it broke; and he might have eſcaped, 1! 
he had poſſeſſed ſtrength and recollection ; tor the 


croud, from a momentary impulſe of humanity; 


made a pallage, as if they withed to ſcreen hint 
from the rigour of the law. 


M'Naughton, being taken up, was reconducted 


to the gallows, when the executioner took Dun- 


lap's rope, and fixing it round M'Naughton's neck, 
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he aſcended the ladder, tied the rope to the gal- 
tows, jumped off, and expired almoſt immediately. 

Dunlap remained a miſerable ſpectator of this 
ſcene, and was hanged after M'Naughton was cut 
down. 

Theſe malefactors ſuffered near Strabane, on the 
15th of December, 1761. | 

This unhappy ſtory ſhews us to what an un- 
governable height the paſſions may be carried ; nor 
need we make a farther remark on the deplorable 
caſe, than to obſerve that a man is never ſo truly 
reſpectable as when he keeps his paſhons under the 
ſubjection of reaſon, that reaſon which was given 
him by God, to conduct him through this life, 
and, by the aid of religion, to admit him to a 
better. 
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Particular Account of the ſavage Barbarities prac- 
tiſed upon two Orphan Siſters, by Sa RAR MET- 


YARD, and her Daughter SARAH MORGAN 


METYaRD, who were executed for Murder. 


5 H E above malefactors kept a houſe in Bruton- 


ſtreet, Hanover- ſquare, the mother dealing in 


millinary goods, and the daughter acting as her 
aſſiſtant. In the year 1758, the mother had five 
apprentice girls, bound to her from different pariſh 
work houſes, among whom were Anne Naylor and 
her ſiſter. | 
Anne Naylor, being of a ſickly conſtitution, was 
not able to do ſo much work as the other appren- 
tices about the ſame age; and therefore the be- 
came the more immediate object of the fury of the 


barbarous women, whoſe repeated acts of cruelty 


at length occaſioned the unhappy girl to abſcond. 
15 Ee 2 Being 
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1 
Being brought back, ſhe was confined in an upper 
apartment, and allowed each day no other fuſ- 
tenance than a ſmall piece of bread, and a little 
Water. | 
Seizing an opportunity of eſcaping from her 
confinement, ſhe got unperceived into the ſtreet, 
and ran to a milk-carrier, whom ſhe begged to 
Wir her, ſaying, if ſhe returned ſhe muſt cer- 
tainly periſh through the want of food and the 
ſevere treatment ſhe daily received. Being ſoon 
miſſed, ſhe was followed by the younger Metyard, 
who, ſeizing her by the neck, forced her into the 
houſe, and threw her upon the bed in the room 
Where ſhe had been confined, and ſhe was then 
ſeized by the old woman, who held her down while 
the daughter beat her with the handle of . a broom 
in a moſt cruel manner. 
They afterwards put her into a back-room on 
the ſecond ſtory, tying a cord round her waiſt, and 
her -hands behind her, and faſtening her to the 
door in ſuch a manner that it was impoſſible for 
her either to fit or lay down. She was compelled 
to remain in this fituation for three ſucceſſive days: | 
but they permitted her to go to bed ar the uſual } 
hours at night, Having received no kind of nutri- | 
ment for three days andtwo nights, her ſtrength was 
ſo exhauſted that, being unable to walk up ſtairs, 
ſhe crept to the garret where ſhe lay on her hands 
and feet, While ſhe remained tied up on the ſe— 
cond floor, the other apprentices were ordered to 
work in an adjoining apartment, that they might 
be deterred from diſobedience by being witneſſes 
to the unhappy girl's ſufferings : but they were en- 
joined, on the penalty of being ſubjected to equal 
ſeverity, againſt affording her any kind of relief. 


On 
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On the fourth day ſhe faultered in ſpeech, and 
preſently afterwards expired. The other girls ſeeing 
the whole weight of her body ſupported by the 


ſtrings which confined her to the door, were great- 


ly alarmed, and called out, Miſs Sally! Miſs 
« Sally! Nanny does not move.” The daughter 
now came up ſtairs, ſaying, “If ſhe does not 
« move, I will make her move;” and then beat 
the deceaſed on the head with the heel of a ſhoe. 
Perceiving no ſigns of life, ſhe called to her mo- 
ther, who came up ſtairs, and, having ordered the 
ſtrings that confined the deceaſed to be cut, laid the 
body acroſs her lap, and directed one of the ap- 
prentices where to find a bottle with ſome hartſ- 
horn drops. 4 TR: 
When the child had brought the drops, ſhe and 
the other girls were ordered to go down ſtairs; and 
the mother and daughter, being convinced rhat the 
object of their barbarity was dead, conveyed the 
body into the garret. They related to the other 
apprentices, that Nanny had been in a fit, but was 


perfectly recovered, adding, that ſhe was locked 
into the garret leſt ſhe ſhould again run away: and, 


in order to give an air of plauſibility to their tale, 
at noon the daughter carried a plate of meat up 
ſtairs, ſaying, it was for Nanny's dinner. 

They locked the body of the deceaſed in a box 
on the fourth day after the murder; and having 
left the garret-door open, and the ſtreet-door on 
the jar, one of the apprentices was told to call 


Nanny down to dinner, and to tell her, that, if ſhe 


would promiſe to behave well in future, ſhe ſhould 
be no longer confined. Upon the return of the 
child, ſhe ſaid, Nanny was not above ſtairs; and 

after a great parade in ſearching every part of the 
houſe, they reflected upon her as being of an un- 


tractable 
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tractable diſpoſition, and pretended that ſhe had 
ran away. 

The ſiſter to the deceaſed, who was apprentice to 
the ſame inhuman miſtreſs, mentioned to a lodger 
in the houſe, that fhe was perſuaded her ſiſter was 
dead ; obſerving, that it was not probable ſhe had 
gone away, ſince her ſhoes, ſhift, and other parts 
of her apparel, ſtill remained in the garret. 

The ſuſpicions of this girl coming to the know- 
jedge of the inhuman wretches, they, with a view 
of preventing a diſcovery, 1 murdered her, 
and ſecreted the body. 

The body of Anne remained in the box two 
months, during which time the garret-door was 
kept locked, Jeſt the offenſive ſmell ſhould lead to 
a diſcovery. The ftench became fo powerful, that 
they judged it prudent to remove the remains of 
che unhappy victim to their barbarity; and there- 
tore, in the evening of the fifth of December, they 
cut the body in pieces, and tied the head and trunk 
up in one cloth, and the limbs in another, except- 
ing one hand, a finger belonging- ro which had 
been amputated before death, and that they re- 
ſolved to burn. 

When the apprentices were gone to bed the old 
woman put the hand into the fire, ſaying, ** The 
« fire tells no tales.” She intended entirely to 
conſume the remains of the unfortunate girl by fire; 
but, fearing the ſmell would give riſe to ſuſpicion, 
changed that deſign, and taking the bundles to the 
gully-hole in Chick-lane, endeavoured to throw 
the parts of the mangled corpſe over the wall into 
the common fewer; but, being unable to effect 
that, ſhe left rhem among the mud and water that 
was collected before the grate of the ſewer. 


Some 
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Some pieces of the body being diſcovered about 
twelve o'clock by the watchman, he mentioned the 
circumſtance to the conſtable of the night. The 
conſtable applied to one of the overſeers of the 
pariſh, by whoſe direction the parts of the body 
were collected, and taken to the watch-houſe. On 
the following day the matter was communicated to 
Mr. Umfreville, the coroner, who examined the 
pieces found by the watchman ; but ſuppoſing them 
to be parts of a corple taken from a church-yard for 
the uſe of ſome ſurgeon, he declined ſummoning a 
ury. 
| Four years elapſed before the diſcovery of theſe 
horrid murders, which, at length, happened in 
the following manner. Continual diſagreements 
prevailed between the mother and daughter; and, 
though the latter was now arrived to the age of 
maturity, ſhe was often beat, and otherwiſe treated 
with ſeverity. Thus provoked, ſhe ſometimes 
threatened to deſtroy herſelf, and at others to give 
information againſt her mother as a murderer. 
About two years after the murders, a gentleman, 
named Rooker, took lodgings in the houſe of Met- 
yard, where he lived about three months, during 
which time he had frequent opportunities of ob- 
ſerving the ſeverity with which the girl was treated. 
He hired a houſe in Hill- ſtreet, and, influenced by 
compaſſion for her ſufferings, and deſirous of re- 
lieving her from the tyranny of her mother, he 
invited the girl to live in his family in the capacity 
of a ſervant ; which offer ſhe chearfully embraced, 
though her mother had many times nalently op- 
poſed her deſire of going to ſervice. 
The girl had no ſooner removed to Mr. Rooker's 
houſe, than the old woman became perfectly out- 
rageous; and it was almoſt her conſtant daily prac- 
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tice to create diſturbances in Mr. Rooker's neigh- 
bourhood, by venting the moſt bitter execrations 
againſt the girl, and branding her with the moſt 
opprobrious epithets. 
Mr. Rooker removed to Eilts t. to reſide on a 


little eſtate bequeathed him by a relation; and hay- 


ing by this time ſeduced the girl, ſhe accompanied 
him, and lived with him profeſſedly in the cha- 
rater of his miſtreſs. 

The old woman's viſits were not leſs 8 at 
Ealing than they had been at Mr. Rooker's houſe 
in London; nor was her behaviour leſs outrageous. 
At length Mr. Rooker permitted her to be admitted 
into the houſe, imagining that ſuch indulgence 
would induce her to preſerve a decency of beha- 
viour: but he was diſappointed, for ſhe {till con- 
tinued to diſturb the peace of his family. 

On the gth of June, 1762, ſhe beat her daughter 


in a terrible man"er; and during the contention 


many expreſſions were uttered by both parties that 
gave great uneaſineſs to Mr. Rooker. The mother 
called Mr. Rooker, © The old perfume tea dog;“ 
and the girl retorted, by ſaying, © Remember, mo- 
„ ther, you are the perfumer; you are the Chick— 
« lane ghoſt,” alluding to the body of Anne 
Naylor having been kept in the box till it became 
intolerably offenſive, and then thrown among the 
mud and water in Chick-lane. 
The mother being retired, Mr. Rooker urged 
the girl to explain what was meant to be infinuated 
by the indirect accuſations introduced by both par- 
ties in the courſe of the diſpute: and, burſting 
into tears, ſhe confeſſed the particulars of the mur- 
ders, begging that a ſecret ſo materially affecting 


her mother might never be divulged. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Rooker imagined that the daughter could 
not be rendered amenable to the law, as ſhe per- 
formed her ſhare in the murders by the direchon 
of her mother; but we pretend not to ſay that he 
would have ſuppreſſed the diſcovery, had he ſup- 
poſed that making the horrid tranſaction public 
would have endangered the girl's life, Mr, 
Rooker wrote concerning the affair to the overſeers 
of Tottenham-pariſh, whence the girls were put out 
apprentice; in conſequence of which, the elder 
Metyard was taken into cuſtody. 

On the day of examination Mr. Rooker, the 
younger Metyard, and two children, apprentices 
in the houſe when the murders were committed, 
attended at Sir John Fielding's houſe in Bow-ſtreet, 
The evidence againſt the priſoner left no doubt of 
ber guilt; and ſhe was committed to New-priſon, 
Clerkenwell, for re- examination, and the girls were 
put under the protection of the deren of St. 
George's Hanover-ſquare, 

Upon the priſoner's being examined a ſecond time, 
ſhe was remanded for trial; and fome circumſtances 
having ariſen to criminate the daughter, ſhe was 
ordered to ſtand at the bar of Sir John's office, and 
the evidence againſt her being recapitulated on 

oath, ſhe was committed to the Gate-houſe. 
On the trial of theſe offenders, which came on 
at the enſuing Old Bailey ſeſſions, they bitterly. 
recriminated each other, and their mutual accuſa- 
tions ſerved to confirm the eyidence of their guilt, 
The younger Metyard pleaded pregnancy, on which 
a jury of matrons was ſummoned, who pronounced 
that ſhe was not with child; after which they were 
both ſentenced to be executed on the following 
Monday, and then to be conveyed to ſurgeon's-hall 
for diſſection, 
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The mother being in a fit when ſhe was put into 
the eart, ſhe lay at her length till ſhe came to the 
place of execution, when ſhe was raiſed up, arid, 


means were uſed for her recovery, but without 


effect, ſo that ſhe departed this life in a ſtate of 


inſenfibility. From the time of leaving Newgate 
to the moment of her death the daughter wept in- 
ceſſantly: it is true, ſhe joined the ordinary in 


prayer; but ſuch was the diſtracted ſtate of her 
mind, that there is but too much reaſon to fear ſhe 
died without that ſincere repentance which alone 
can avert the terrible decree denounced againſt 
thoſe who impiouſly arrogate to themſelves the 
power of the Almighty, and imbrue their hands 
in the blood of innocence. After hanging the 
uſual time, the bodies were conveycd in a hearſe to 


ſurgeon's-hall, where they were expoſed to the 


curioſity of the public, and then diſſected. 
Sarah Metyard, and Sarah Morgan Metyard, 
were executed at Ty burn on the 19th of July, 
1768. 

The unprovoked and horrid cruelties exerciſed 


by the above malefactors, muſt raiſe aſtoniſhment 


and abhorrence in every mind, not wholly deſtitute 
of the common feelings of humanity. What crime 
can be more offenſive to the Almighty than murder 
attended with the moſt aggravating circumſtances of 
barbarity ? What man can hope for the forhearance 
of the divine vengeance, when he has been deaf ta 
the calls of mercy from his fellow-creatures ? 

To dwell on the preſent caſe would, perhaps, be 
impertinent, as we ſhould thereby anticipate the 
reflections that will naturally occur on the peruſal 
of this narrative. 

It may not, however, be improper to recommend 
a law for obliging the church-wardens or wr 

cers 
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ſeers to make proper enquiries reſpecting the chil- 
dren apprenticed from the pariſh work-houſes, 
who, was ſuch a law to be inſtituted, would 
be, though orphans and friendleſs, no longer in 
danger of becoming miſerable victims to the bar- 
barous practices of wretches who diſgrace human 
nature. 
It may be objected, that a regulation of this 
kind would be attended with uncertainty, difficulty, 
and expence. 'The anſwer is eaſy; let ſome officer 


of each pariſh occaſionally viſit the charity appren- 


tices within his juriſdiction, and make quarterly or 
monthly reports to his overſeers, or thoſe of the 
pariſhes -whence the children were apprenticed ; 
and let a penalty be inflited on perſons removing 
with à charity apprentice, without giving the 
church- wardens notice, on oath, of the pariſh in 
Wee they are e to reſide. 


Account of Joan PLACKET, who was executed for 
robbing and barbarouſly treating Mr. FavyNE, a 
Norway Merchant, in a Field near Ilington. 


HIS offender was the ſon of poor but honeſt 


and induſtrious people living at Iſlington, who 
placed him at a charity-ſchool, whence he was ap- 
prenticed to Mr. Pullen, wheel. -wright of St. John's- 
ſtreet. He abſconded from his maſter before four 
years of his apprenticeſhip were expired, and en- 
tered on board a man of war. His character as a 


ſailor was unexceptionable : but when the ſhip was 


paid off, he contracted an acquaintance with a num- 
= of diſſolute people, and having ſoon ſpent his 
Ef 2 wages 
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wages in ſcenes of riot and diſſipation, he com- 
menced foot- pad. 

Having ſubſiſted ſome time by the commilGian of 
robberies on the highway, he broke into a houſe 
near Hockley-in-the-hole, and ſtole a quantity of 
kitchen furniture ; for which offence he was tried 
at the Old Bailey, and — to ſeven years 
tranſportation. | 

Soon after the expiration of the x term of bie exile, 
Placket returned to England, and committed ſeveral 
robberies between Iſlington and London. On the 
iothof June Placket was drinking with ſome ſailors, 
during the greateſt part of the day, at a public-houſe 
in. Wapping ; and about twelve at night he left 
them, with an intention of committing robbery. 

The ſame night Mr. Fayne, a Norway merchant, 
was returning from the Danith coffee-houſe in 
Wellcloſe- ſquare (where he had ſpent the evening 


with ſome friends) to his lodgings in Shadwell; when 


loſing his way, he enquired of a hackney- .coach- 
man the road to Shadwell ; but, as he ſpoke very 
indifferent Engliſh, the man could not underſtand 
him; and he preſently applied for the ſame pur- 
pole to another hackney-coachman, at which in- 
{tant Placket came up, and made figns for Mr. 


Fayne to follow him, ſaying, he was going to 
Limehouſe. | 


They walked together through many ftreets and I 


obſcure Janes and paſſages till they came into the 
fields; when Mr. Fayne obſerved, that they could 
not be in the right road ; but the other pretended 
not to. underſtand him. They proceeded to the 
fields near Iflington, when Mr. Fayne became 
greatly alarmed, and expreſſed much uneaſineſs, for 
which, indeed, he had ſufficient cauſe ; for his 
. treacherous companion, going behind him, ſtruck 


him | 
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him a violent blow on the back of his head, which 
occaſioned him to fall to the ground. 


The unfortunate gentleman lay for ſome time in a 


ſtate of total inſenſibility; but upon recovering the 
uſe of his faculties he found himſelf entirely naked, 
and perceived Placket ſtanding near him, with his 
cloaths and his pocket- book in his hands. In a few 
minutes Placket made off with his booty, which, 
excluſive of the cloaths, did not amount to much 
more than a guinea and a half. 

The loſs of blood rendered Mr. Fayne fo 
exceedingly weak, that it was with great diffi- 
culty he roſe and got to a dry ditch, where he 


had not been Jong before he perceived a light at 


the turnpike-houſe in the City-road, and, as well 


as his weak condition would permit, crept to 


the ſpot. The pate-keeper readily admitted him, 
put him into his own bed, and attended him du- 


ring the night with ſuch affduity and tenderneſs as 


proved him to be a man of great humanity. 
The gate-keeper recommended to his nnfor- 
tunate pueſt to ſend for Mr. Godman, a ſurgeon of 
ſkill and eminence in Old-ſtreet, Mr. Fayne was 


attended the next morning by Mr. Godman; and 


that gentleman being converſant both in the 
French and Latin languages, he received a parti- 
cular account of the cruel treatment his patient had 
experienced on the preceding night. 


Mr. Godman recommended Mr. F ayne to very 


genteel Jodgings in a reputable family in Brick- 


lane, Old-ſtreet, where he attended him with re- 


markable affiduity and tenderneſs till he was per- 
fectly recovered. Mr. Fayne was viſited in Brick- 
lane by many of the Norwegian merchants, and 
other perſons of reputation, He liberally rewarded 


the 
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the humane turnpike-man for the kind aſſiſtance 
afforded to a diſtreſſed ſtranger. | | 

Soon after the robbery -and cruel treatment of 
Mr. Fayne, information of the affair was given 
before juſtice Welſh, who advertiſed a reward for 
apprehending the offender ; and in a few days he 
was taken at his lodgings in Grays-inn-lane. The 
- ſhirt that Mr. Fayne wore when he was robbed 
was found in Placket's room; and the perſon was 
traced to whom he had fold the cloaths. 

Placket being taken before the magiſtrate for ex- 
amination, the evidence againſt him was deemed 
ſufficient to put him on his trial; and he was there- 
fore committed to Clerkenwell bridewell. 

Placket ſolicited to be admitted an evidence for 
the crown againſt a number of accomplices, but 
was denied ; and he afterwards acknowledged that 
no perſon was concerned with him in the robbery 


of Mr. Fayne, and that it was not in his power to 


give information againſt any offender.  _ 
At the next ſeſſions at the Old Bailey Placket 

was ſentenced to be hanged, and his body to be 

hung in chains. 1 

He regularly attended divine ſervice in the 


chapel, and behaved with a decency becoming his 


unhappy ſituation during the time that he remain- 

ed in Newgate. 3 + 
The place appointed for the execution of Placket 
was near the City-road; and when he arrived 
there, he pointed to the ſpot where he had robbed 
Mr. Fayne, ſaying, his ſoul was ſtruck with horror 
when he reflected upon his cruelty to that gentle- 

man. | 
Obſerving his uncle among the croud, he called 
to him, and, pulling a ring from his finger, offergd 
it him; but it was ſome time before he could pe 
| Val 
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vail upon the uncle to accept it. Having confeſſed 


the many robberies he had committed, and em- 


ployed ſome time in fervent prayer, he was turned 
off, amidſt an amazing concourſe of people. 


While he was hanging, the rails on the footway 


of the City-road were forced down by the preſſure 


of the croud, and a great number of people fell 
into a triangular hollow *, formed by the meeting 
of the City and Goſwell- ſtreet roads; by which ac- 
cident many were dangerouſly hurt. 

After hanging the uſual time, the body was cut 
down, and conveyed to F inchley-common, where it 

was put into irons, and hung on a gibbet. 

John Placket was executed, and his body hung 
in chains, on the 28th of July, 1762. 

What the intention of Placket was in requeſting 
to be admitted an evidence for the crown, we pretend 


not to decide: — If he meant to preſerve his o. n 


life by accuſing the innocent, his guilt muſt have 
been aggravated in a terrible degree. Whatever 
was his deſign, we may be allowed to obſerve, that 
juries cannot be too cautious of repoſing too implicit 
a confidence in the depoſitions of witneſſes who 
have either immediately or remotely an intereſted 


view in the conviction of a priſoner. The evidence 


of intereſted parties ſnould not be allowed to have 
any conſiderable influence upon the mind, but 


ought to be conſidered merely as corroborative 
prooſs of a leſs diſputable nature. 


From the caſe of Placket we may learn that the 
approach of death will ſtrike the conviction of guilt 


into the breaſts of the moſt deſperate offenders, 


and that e efcapes from juſtice ſhould not 
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1 This hollow is ſtill (1778) called Jack Placket's common. 
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induce the flattering hope of / ſecurity from a pre- 
mature and ignominious death. Though the laws 
of human invention may not in ſome caſes take 
effect, there is a dreadful tribunal in futurity, where 
rewards and puniſhments will be impartially ad- 
miniſtered. 


Particular Account of Joan and Jos ERH KRLTo, 
the former of whom was executed for forging a 
Draught for One Thouſand Pounds in the Name 
of Mr. PARTRI DGE, with Intent to defraud 
Meſſ. AMYAND, STAPLES, and MERCER; his 


Brother, who was an Accomplice in the Fact, 


being admitted an Evidence againſt him. 


TEE principal ſubject of this narrative was 
the ſon of a mercer in an extenſive way of 


bulineſs in Houndſditch, who placed him at a gram- 
mar- ſchool at Ludlow in Shropſhire, where he 
attained a great proficiency in claſſical learning. 
His education being completed, he was articled to 


a reputable merchant : and ſoon after the expira= |} 


tion of his clerkſhip, he procured three hundred 
pounds for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing himſelf in 
bufineſs; with which ſum he embarked for Vir- 
ginia ; and ſoon after his arrival there he connect- 
ed himſelf in partnerſhip with a perſon who had 
been ſome time ſettled in that colony in an advan- 
tageous branch of trade, 

Joſeph, the brother of John Kello, had ſerved a 
Blackwell-hall factor ſome years in the capacity of 
a clerk; and in that time he contracted an intimate 
acquaintance with Mr, Cotton, a packer of Alder- 

manbury, 
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manbury, who was employed to do a great deal 
of buſineſs for a gentleman named Partridge ; and 
from frequenting Mr. Cotton's houſe, Joſeph had 
frequent opportunities of ſeeing Mr. Partridge's 
writing, and became acquainted with many of that 
entleman's commercial concerns. 

After a reſidence of about three years in Virginia, 
John Kello returned to London, and hired lodg- 
ings in the neighbourhood of Bloomſbury- ſquare : : 
but being addicted to a life of pleaſure, he ſoon 
found himſelf in very embarraſſed circumſtances. 

The ſituation of Joſeph was not more eligible 
than that of his brother; for he was equally at- 


tached to ſcenes of diſſipation, nor was he more 


inclined than John to induſtry in his profeſſion, or 
economy in his expences. 

With the view of relieving themſelves from their 

embarraſſments, they concerted a plan for obtain- 

ing a thouſand pounds by means of a forged 


draught in the name of Mr. Partridge ; and learn- 
ing that on the 28th of Auguſt he was gone to 


Harlow, they determined to ſeize the opportunity 


of his abſence for carrying their villainous plan 


into execution. 


Joſeph having taken one of the checks under 
the firm of Amyand, Staples, and Mercer, from 
Mr, Cotton's compting-houſe, carried it to his bros 
ther, at the Red-lion alehouſe in Moorfields, and 
there filled it up in a hand very nearly reſembling 
Mr. Partridge's writing. The counterfeit inſtru- 
ment was now incloſed in a letter to Mr. Cotton, 


purporting to be the writing of Mr. Pariridge, 
deſiring him to receive the thouſand pounds ex- 


preſſed in the draught in one bank-note, and leaye 


it under cover at the bar of Sam's coftee- houſe, 
directed for Mr. Rous. 
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The letter incloſing the counterfeit draught was 
diſpatched by a porter, who, upon delivering it, 
Was aſked by Mr. Cotton who was his employer; 
in reply to which, he ſaid, he had received the 
letter from a gentleman in the ftreet, and that no 
anſwer was required, | 
The hand of Mr, Partridge being imitated with 
great nicety, Mr. Cotton had no ſuſpicion of an 
intended fraud, and immediately ſet out for the 
banker's houſe in Cornhill, where he preſented 
the draught to Mr. Mercer, who, after checking 
him for coming after the uſual hour of paying mo- 
"ney, paid the thouſand pounds in one bank-note. - 
Mr. Cotton immediately went to the coftee-houſe, 
and ſealed the note in a cover, which he directed to 
Mr. Rous ; but after waiting about three hours, in 
expectation of ſeeing the gentleman, he returned 
home, taking the note with him, and leaving word 
it the bar for Mr. Rous to call at his houſe in 
Aldermanbury. 5 

When Mr. Cotton got home, he found Joſeph 
Kello there, and mentioned to him, that, as the 
ſum Mr: Partridge had authorized him to receive 
was conſiderable, he judged it not prudent to leave 
the note at the coſſee- houſe, leſt ſome miſtake or 
accident ſhould happen. os 
 Kereupon Joſeph went to his brother, who was 
waiting at Scymour's coffee-houſe in Pope's-head- 


alley, whence they diſpatched a chairman to Mr. 


Cotton with a verbal meſſage, as from Mr. Partridge, 
debring him to leave the note for Mr. Rous at the 
coſfee-houſe. 

Ju ſeph now returned to Mr. Cotton, and preſent- 
ly after him came the porter, and delivered his 
meſſage. Mr. Cotton ſet out for the coffee- houſe, 
being deſirous of giving the note into the e 
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of Mr. Rous; and upon enquiring for a gentle- 
man of that name, the landlady ſaid, he had been 
gone from the houſe only a few minutes, but had 
left word that he ſhould return in a ſhort time. 
John, who waited to receive the note under the 
name of Mr. Rous, went out of the houſe upon 
obſerving that the meſſenger did not return alone. 

Mr. Cotton, recollecting that Mr. Partridge had 
connexions in trade wich a gentleman named Rous, 
who lived at Hackney, concluded that he muſt be 
the Mr. Rous for whom the thouſand pounds were 
intended; and after waiting at the coffee-houſe till 
near midnight, he left a note at the bar, intimating 
that he would the next morning wait upon Mr. 
Rous at Hackney with the bank- note. 


Upon going home he found Joſeph Kello at his 


houſe, and gave him an account of his conduct. 
Joſeph Kello intimated that he was apprehenſive 
Mr. Partridge would be highly oftended upon 
learning that the note was not delivered according 


to his order. Mr. Cotton, however, ſtill adhered 
to his reſolution of keeping the note till he could 
diſpoſe of it without hazard: and he directly went 


to the poſt- office, with a letter to Mr. Partridge 
aſſigning reaſons for his conduct in the affair. 
Joſeph ſlept at Mr. Cotton's that night; and the 
next morning (which was Sunday) he informed his 
brother of Mr. Cotton's deſign of going to Mr. 
Rous at Hackney. It was now agreed that ano- 
ther letter, as from Mr. Partridge, ſhould be writ- 


ten to Mr. Cotton, purporting that he (Partridge) 


had received notice by expreſs that Mr. Rous had 
not received the note, and deſiring the directions 
contained in his former letter might be immediately 


fulfilled, 
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This letter they artfully ſent, under cover, to 
Mr. Partridge's houſe; and that gentleman's porter 
carried it to Mr. Cotton, who had ſet out for Hack. 
ney, but ſtopped for refreſhment at the ſun ale- 
houſe at London-wall, where the porter found 
him. In conſequence of the forged letter, Mr. 
Cotton immediately went to Sam's coffee-houſe, and 


there left the note in a cover directed for Mr. Rous. 


Joſeph learning that Mr. Cotton had acted agree- 
ably to the pretended order of Mr. Partridge, com- 
municated the circumſtance to his brother, who 
went to the coffee-houſe, and received the note 
under the name of Mr. Rous. 

On the day the note was obtained by John, Mr. 
Cotton and Joſeph dined together; after which 
the brothers met by appointment, and went into 
the fields near Sadler's-wells, where the cover was 


opened, and the incloſed bank-note taken out. 


They then adjourned to John's lodgings in Bloomſ- 
bury, where it was reſolved that he ſhould ſer out 
in a poſt-chaiſe for Briſtol, in order to procure caſh 
for the note ; and Joſeph borrowed ten guineas for 
his expences on the road. 

Not being able to obtain the money at Briſtol, 
he proceeded to Bridgewater in Somerſetſhire, 


where the clerk to the receiver- general of the land- 


tax changed the note. He had no ſooner received 
the caſh than he travelled poſt to London, and took 


up his reſidence. with a woman of the town in a 


ſtreet near Weſtminſter-abbey. He gave the wo- 

man with whom he cohabited a bag, in which was 

the caſh received in exchange for the bank-note, 

defiring her to take care of it, and ſaying it con- 
tained halfpence to the amount of five pounds. 

Joſeph Kello being taken into cuſtody, charged 

on ſuſpicion of the torgery, he made uſe of ſome 


expreſſions 
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expreſſions which ſeemed to convey an indirect ac- 


cuſation againſt his brother; and after he had 

been particularly queſtioned reſpecting the affair, 
it was agreed to admit him an evidence for the 
crown, in caſe of John's being apprehended. 

The poſtillion who had driven John to town re- 
collected the place where he had ordered his trunk 
to be conveyed; and that circumſtance facilitated 
the diſcovery of his lodgings, where he was taken 
into cuſtody by Sir John Fielding's men, who re- 
covered more than nine hundred pounds of the 

money obtained by means of the counterfeit 
_ draught. 

John Kello being brought to trial at the Old 

Bailey, his brother's evidence was exceedingly 


ſtrong, and ſupported by a great number of cor- 


roborative circumſtances; and he was therefore 
convicted of the crime alledged in the indictment. 

When he had been a ſhort time in the cells of 
Newgate, he was vifited by the ordinary, to whoſe 
advice, however, he refuſed to attend, ſaying that 
the religious principles he had long entertained he 
would maintain till death. 

Being ſummoned to attend prayers, he refuſed, 
ſaying he was a diſſenter. Hereupon Mr. Aker- 
man ſent him word, that he might be attended by 
a miniſter of his own perſuaſion; but that his pre- 
ſence in the chapel was expected; and to the lat- 
ter part of the meſſage Mr. Akerman is ſuppoſed 
to have been induced by an unwillingneſs to truſt 
him in the cells alone, the ſervants belonging to 
the priſon being engaged in attending the other 
priſoners during divine ſervice. | 

He obſtinately perſiſted in refuſing to be attend- 
ed by any diſſenting miniſter 3 ; and nearly to the 
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end of his life appeared to be totally indifferent as 
to the neceſſary preparations for eternity. 

When the morning on which he was to be exe- 
cuted arrived, the ordinary put ſeveral que ſtions 
to him reſpecting his ſentiments of the doctrines of 
chriſtianity, in which he declared he entertained a 
ſirm belief, and that pride alone had ſuggeſted 


Whatever reaſons he had given for an opinion to 


the contrary. 

At the place of execution he acknowledged his 
guilt with every appearance of unfeigned contri- 
tion ; but his voice was ſo low, through a very de- 
cayed ſtate of health, that he was to be heard only 
by thoſe who were in or very near the cart. Being 
aſked by the ordinary whether he forgave his bro- 
ther; his anſwer was, that he forgave him as far 
as he could . conſiſtent with humanity.” His de- 
votions being concluded, he was turned off; and, 
after hanging the uſual time, his body was delivered 


to his friends, by whom it was privately interred in 


a decent manner. 

John Kello was executed at Tyburn on the r3th 
of October, 1762. 

From the above narrative we may learn, chat, 
however nearly allied by blood and friendſhip, no 


obligations will be found ſufficient to prevent our 


beſt friends from becoming our accuſers when the 
are impelled by the double motive of ſelf-preſer- 
vation, and the deſire of making fome reparation 
for the crimes they have committed. 

It would be a difficult point to determine which 
of the brothers had the greateſt ſhare of guilt. 
Perhaps the ignominious death of John was not a 


more ſevere puniſhment than what was ſuſtained by 


Joicph; for it is ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed that any 
favourable change of circumſtances could reſtore 
him 
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him to happineſs after having proved ſo material 


an inſtrument in producing the deſtruction of a 


brother. 

Wealth is deſirable only as the means of procur- 
ing the conveniencies and comforts of life: but 
let our readers remember, that when it is obtained 
by unjuſtifiable actions, the conſciouſneſs of guilt 
will perpetually obtrude upon the mind, wholly 
diſappoint, or take off the reliſh of every promiſed 


enjoyment, and leave us miſerable ſlaves to the 
tyranny of continual alarms and dreadful apprehen- 


ions! | 


The Caſe of DANIEL BLAKE, who was executed 


for the Murder of Joun MurcorTrT, Butler to 
Lord DAcRE, including the Criminal's Exhor- 
tation to the Populace © on the Morning of his 
Execution. 


LAKE was the ſon of a butcher at Bun- 
well in Norfolk, who brought the youth up 
to his own buſineſs. When he was about twenty 
years old he became diſſatisfied with his trade, and 
travelled to London with an intention of hiring 
himſelt as a gentleman' s ſervant ; and he had been 
but a ſhort time in the metropolis when he was en- 
gaged in the ſervice of Lord Dacre. 


Blake, having contracted an acquaintance with 


ſome women of abandoned character, reſolved to 


ſupport the expences ſubiequent thereon by rob- 


bing his fellow-fervants. He had been in the ſer- 
vice of Lord Dacre about ten weeks when he de- 
termined 
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termined to carry his iniquitous plan into execu- 
tion: and going into the room of Mr Murcott, his 
lordſhip” s butler, he repeatedly ſtruck him with 
great violence on the head with a poker, and then, 
taking a knife from his pocket, cut his throat almoſt 
from ear to ear. 


After the barbarous murder of Mr. Murcott, 


Blake took twenty guineas from the breeches- 
pocket of the deceaſed, and then returned to. his 
bed. He roſe about ſeven, and went to his 
uſual buſineſs; and in about an hour he was deſired 
to call Mr. Murcott ; on which he ſaid he had al- 
ready called him two or three times, but had not 
been able to make him anſwer. 

Lord Dacre's bell ringing about nine, the por- 
ter went into the chamber of the deceaſed, and re- 
peatedly called him; he then approached the bed, 
and ſhook Mr. Murcott, and, finding him ſtill ki 
lent and motionleſs, exclaimed, "vp God bleſs me 


„1 believe he is dead ;” he then turned down the 


bed-cloaths, which the murderer had thrown over 
Mr. Murcott's face, and perceiving them bloody, 
he quitted the room in great terror, and communi- 
cared his diſcovery to the houſe-keeper and Lady 
Dacre's waiting maid, who, going into the room, 


turned the cloaths a litle further down, and ob- 


ſerved a knife which they ſuppoſed to have fallen 


from the hand of the deceaſed, and attempting to 


move the body, the head inclined backwards, and 


gave the wound a moſt ſhocking appearance. 


Upon the reſt of the ſervants being informed of 


Mr. Murcott's unhappy death, Blake ſhed tears 


in great abundance, wrung his hands, and ap- 
peared to be affected in fo extravagant a degree, 
that he was urged to moderate his affliction, left the 
nobleman and his lady ſhould be alarmed. - 
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Mr. Murcott's death being communicated to 


Lord Dacre, hc ſent for Mr. Marſden, clerk to 
Sir John Fielding, and kept him in the houſe three 
days, with the view of diſcovering the perpetrator 
of the horrid fact. 

During the time that Blake had been in the ſer- 
vice of Lord Dacre he was known to be in very 
indigent circumſtances :- but on the day after the 
murder he was obſerved to diſcharge ſeveral ſmall 
debts ;, and hence aroſe a ſuſpicion of his guilt. 

All the ſervants in the family being ſtrictly ex- 
amined in the preſence of Lord Dacre, the porter 
declared that he firmly believed that the knife 
found in the bed belonged to Blake. 

Being taken into cuſtody, and conducted to Sir 
john Fielding's, he voluntarily acknowledged him- 
{elf guilty of the horrid fact, and Was committed 
to Newgate in order for trial. 

At the enſuing Seſſions at the Old Bailey he was 
put on his trial!; ; and his own confeſſion being 
corroborated by very ſtrong circumſtantial evi- 
dence, he was found guilty and ſentenced to be ex- 
ccuted. 

While he was in Newgate he proved that be had 
but very imperfe& ideas of his duty towards the 
Almighty, and confeſſed that he had not read a 


chapter in the bible or attended to any other re- 


ligious book ſince leaving ſchool. While hewas under 
ſentence of death his behavicur was decent and 
penitential. The day before his execution he ſaid 
his mind was perfectly calm, and that his eaſe en- 
creaſed as the time of his death approached ; adding 
that he had a full confidence of ſalvation through 
the merits of his Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 

Being brought into the preſs yard, he ſaid, while 
his irons were knocking off, You ſeem to look 
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at me with earneſtneſs. You were all born; 
but you know not in what manner you will die. 
Let my fate warn you to keep the Sabbath, and 
honour your parents.” At the place of execu— 
tion he addreſſed the populace to the following ef. 
fect: “Be careful to attend divine worſhip; pro- 
„ fane not the Sabbath; repent of your fins, and 
make a timely peace with God. Behold the 


« conſequence of my iniquities ! Fear God, and 


6c 


« muſt ſufſer a diſgraceful death.” 

Daniel Blake was executed at Tyburn on the 
26th of February, 1763, and his body was hung 
in chains on Hounſlow-heath. 

We cannot be too carctul in our endeavours to 
avoid connexions with lewd women, who, when 
they have once gained an influence over us, will, 
though conſcious of our pecuniary incapacity, ex- 
ert their power to obtain ſupplies for their extrava- 


gance ; and it is too frequently that their ſolicita. 


tions induce the unhappy dupes to their artifices to 
ſeck reſources in ſuch actions as lead to infamy and 


death. | 


A Narrative of the Caſe of WILLIAM Hakrow, 
who was executed for Houſe- breaking; with 


an Account of the ſingular Manner in which he 
was apprehended. 


H 15S malefactor was a native of Hatfield in 
Hertfordſhire, and brought up to the buſi- 
nets of a bricklayer. Having a genius turned for 
architecture, he got conſiderable employment a- 
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honour your parents, for neglecting which 1 
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mong the gentlemen of the county, with whom 
his ingenuity rendered him a favourite; but un- 
happily taking to the low and cruel ſport of cock- 
fighting, he neglected his buſineſs, and aſſociated 
with the moſt abandoned of company. 

He had likewiſe a propenſity to poaching ; ad 
the game-keeper of a gentleman near Hatfield hav- 
ing detected him in a fact of this kind, Harrow 


threatened his deſtruction; the conſequence of 


which was that he was lodged in Hertford gaol; 
but before the time of holding the quarter, ſeſſions 
he broke out, and made his eſcape. 

Hereupon a reward of fifty pounds was offered 
for raking him into cuſtody. Made deſperate by 
this circumſtance, he took to robbing on the high- 
way, and the depredations he made were very nu- 
merous; and he obtained the name of the Flying 
Highwayman, by his horſe's leaping the ſeveral 
turnpikes, ſo that he conſtantly eſcaped detection. 


At length he embarked with three other fellows 


in a ſcheme that coſt him his life. An old farmer, 
named Thomas Glaſſcock, had, by a very extra- 
ordinary degree of parſimony, accumulated a con- 
ſiderable ſum, of which theſe abandoned men de- 
termined to rob him; whereupon they went to his 
houſe, on the pretence of being peace-othcers who 


were come to apprehend ſome deſerters. The old 


gentleman refuſed them admittance; on which they 
forced their way through the window, and bindin 

Mr. Glaflcock and his houſe- keeper, they ſearched 
the houſe, when finding a tea-cheſt which contain- 


ed three hundred pounds, ny leized it, and de- 
parted. 


Having divided the booty, hey ſeparated 3 and 


Harrow tak ing a girl with him as a companion, 
travelled into Glouceſterſhire, and putting up at 
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an alehouſe in a ſmall village, and aſſuming the 
character of a ſailor who had brought home prize 
money to a conſiderable amount, he continued for 
two months without any ſuſpicion ariſing. At 


length a quarrel happened between ſome of the 


cuſtomers of the houſe and Harrow, when a ſcuffle 
enſued, and a piſtol in one of Harrow's pockets go- 
ing off, a ſuſpicion aroſe that he was a highwayman, 
on which he was carried before a magiſtrate for ex- 
amination. 


Nothing like proof ariſing to criminate him, he 
was diſmiſſed; but not thinking it prudent to re- 
main any longer, he ſet out with his girl ; but did 
rot tell any one the road that he intended to tra- 
vel. 

Very near the time that he departed, one of 
the magiſtrates of Glouceſterſhire received a letter 
from Sir John Fielding, requeſting that he would 
order a ſearch for one William Harrow, who 
ſtood charged with having. committed a variety of 
robberies in the neighbourhood of St. Albans. 

Hereupon the magiſtrate ſent ſome perſons in 
purſuit of him, who, having trated him to Wor- 
ceſter, made ſuch enquiries as led them to think he 
was gone towards Wolverhampton. Taking this 
road, they found him in bed with his girl, and hav- 
ing taken him into cuſtody, he was conducted 10 
priſon at Glouceſter. | 

By a writ of Habeas Corpus he was removed to 
Hertford, where he lay till the aſſizes, when he 
was indicted for robbing Mr. Glaſſcock, and, be- 
ing convicted on the cleareſt evidence, was ſen- 
tenced to die. 

A number of Mantra viſited him after convic- 
tion, and laboured to convince him of the neceſſny 
of making an immediate preparation for eternity. 
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He was likewiſe viſited by his mother, who burſt in- 
to tears at the ſight of her wretched ſon. 
On the night before his execution he ſawed off 
his irons, with an intent to have made his eſcape; 
but he had not quite time enough to effect 
his purpoſe. When the gaoler came in the morn- 
ing, he ſaid he would have ſaved the hangman his 
trouble, if he had not come fo ſoon ; and threw at 
him the irons, which he had by this time got 
from his legs. 


Before he was put in the cart a ſermon was 


preached on the occaſion of his fatal exit. Im- 


menſe numbers of people artended at the place of 
execution, to ſee the laſt of a man who had made 
himſelf dreaded through the country by the enor- 
mity of his conduct. 

William Harrow was hanged at Hertford on 
the 28th of March, 1763, but no account is 
tranſmitted us what became of his companians in 
the burglary. 

We ſee, in the caſe of this male factor, that a 
ſuperior degree of ſkill in any profeſſion is not like- 

ly to be attended with ſucceſs, unleſs it be accom- 
panied with ſobriety, and directed by the moſt up- 
right intention. Not content with the reputable 
profits of his profeſſion, this man commenced 
Poacher, a practice that is ever attended with po- 
verty ; and took a delight in cock-fighting, which 
though it be ſometimes purſued as a diverſion a- 
mong people whoſe birth and education entitle 
them to affociate with the higher ranks, is a prac- 


tice undoubtedly diſreputable to the loweſt; nor is 
it in a ſmall degree diſgraceful to our legiſlature 


that this horrid cuſtom is not reſtrained by the 
higheſt penalties. 


There 
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There is ſomething proudly noble in the native 
ſpirit of our Engliſh game cocks; but ſurely no- 
thing can be more ignoble than the ſpirit of that 
man who can arm them with artificial weapons, and, 
urging them to the fight, can, for the ſake of 
winning a trifling wager, enjoy the bloody con- 


teſt. 
From the whole of the caſe of the malefactor 


before us, perſons of better breeding ſhould learn. 


not to ſet ill examples to their inferiors; and thoſo 
in lower life ſhould conſider, that a ſteady purfuit of 
their lawful callings. aftords the only -probable 


chance they can have of living in any degree of 
credit and reſpect. 


A full and particular Narrative of the Caſes of 


ANNE BEDDINGFIELD, and RichARD RINGE, 


who were hanged for Petit Treator, 


OHN BEDDINGFIELD was the ſon of re- 
ſpectable parents at Sternſield in Suffolk, aud 
having married a girl of ſeventeen years of age 
when he was about twenty-four, the young couple 
were placed in a good farm, which was carefully 


attended by Beddingficld, who bore the character 


of a man of induſtry and integrity. The young 
couple had two children, and lived in apparent 
happineſs till near the time when the ſhocking 


event happened which gives riſe to this melancholy | 


tale. 


Richard Ringe, a youth of nineteen, was engaged 
in the ſcrvice of Mr. Beddingfield; nor had: he 
been long in the houſe before his miſtreſs became 


ſo 
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ſo enamoured of him, that her huſband was the ob- 


jet of her contempt. Her behaviour to Ringe 
was ſuch that he could not lons doubt of her fa- 
vourable inclinations ; nor had he virtue to reſiſt 
the temptation; and they were fo incautious in 
their proceedings, that four of the ſervants were 
occaſional witneſſes of their criminal intercourſe. 
Ar length Mrs. Beddingfield, having formed the 
horrid dettgn of deſtroying her huſband, communi— 


cared her intention to Ringe, who hefitated on the 


dreadful propolal, nor conſented till ſhe promiſed 


that he ſhould hare her fortune as the reward of 
the deed. 


Mrs. Beddingfield, blinded by her paſſion, was 


now ſo much off her guard, as to ſay very indif- 
creet things to her ſervants, Which might lead them 


to preſume that ſhe had determined on the moſt 


deliberate wickedneſs; of which the following is 


given as one inſtance. As ſhe was dreſſing herſelf 


one morning, ſhe ſaid to her maid-ſervant, “ hel 
*« me to put on my ear-rings ; but I ſhall not wear 
© them much longer, for I ſhall have new black 
* ones, It will not be long before ſomebody in 
© the houſe dies, and 1 believe it will be your 
« maſter. 

Extravagant as this declaration was, the beha- 
viour of Ringe was not at all more prudent. He 
purchaſed ſome poiſon, and told one of the ſervant- 
maids, that he would be her conſtant friend it the 
would mix it with ſome rum and milk that her 
maſter drank in a morning; but the girl declined 
having any concern in ſo horrid a trantaction; nor 
did ſhe take any notice of the propotal that had 
been made till after the commiſſion of the murder. 

Mr. Beddingfield happening to be inditpoſcd, it 
was recommended to him to take a vomit; but the 
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water which the ſervant-maid brought him to drink 
proving to be too hot, Ringe was directed to bring 
ſome cold water to mix with it; and he took this 
opportunity of putting arſenick into the water; 
but Beddingfield, obſerving a white ſediment in the 
paſon, would not drink, though no ſuſpicion of 
the liquor being poiſoned had occurred to him, 

Henceforward the intentional murderers reſolved 
not to think of having recourſe to potion, but de- 
viſed another ſcheme of diſpatching the unfortu- 
nate object of their vengeance. Mr. Beddingfield 
having been ſelling ſome cattle to another farmer, 
they had drank a Tociable glaſs together, but not 
to ſuch a degree as to occaſion intoxication. 

When Mr. Beddingfield came home, he found 
that his wife was in bed with one of the maid- 
ſervants ; on which he defired her to come to his 
chamber ; but rhis ſhe refuſed; and mutual recri- 
minations paſſed between them. | 

It had been determined by Ringe to commy the 
murder on that night, while his maſter was aſleep ; 
whereupon, when he knew he was in bed, he quit- 
ted his own room, paſſed through chat i in which 
his miſtreſs ſlept, and went to the bed- chamber of 
his maſter. 
|  Ringe, obſerving that Mr. Beddingfield was 
aſleep, threw a cord round his neck to ſtrangle 
him; but, being hurt by the weight of Ringe lying 
acrols him, he ſtruggled lo that they both fell off 
the bed together. However, the horrid deed of 
murder was ſoon perpetrated. 

Mrs. Beddingfield, being aflzep in the next room, 
was awakened by the noiſe, and in her fright 
awakened the ſervant. At this inſtant Ringe 
entered the room, and ſaid “ I have done for bim; : 
to which the wife anſwered, © Then I am 1 
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The girl was greatly alarmed ; but cried out, 


« Maſter,” ſuppoſing Mr. Beddingficld Was pre- 


ſent; for there was no light in the room: but 
Mrs. Beddingfield commanded her to be ſilent. 
Ringe aſked the miſtreſs if any one was ac- 
quainted with what had paſled beſides her and the 
maid z on which the girl aſked, © How came you 


* here, Richard?“ The villain, terrified by his 


guilt, replied, © I was forced to it.” He now 
went to his own room, and laid down; and the 
miſtreſs and maid getting up, the latter was charged 
not to utter a ſyllable of what had paſſed. 

Mrs. Beddingfield now directed the gitl to call 
Ri nge, who ſeemed offended. at being diſturbed z 
wg when he had ſtruck a light, his miſtreſs told 
him to go into his maſter's room, for ſhe was afraid 


that he was indiſpoſed. Ringe obeyed but, on his 


return, ſaid, with an air of ſurprizs,, that his maſter 
was dead. | f 


- By this time another Ds ſervant was s got up, 


and the girls, going to their maſter's room, found 


the deceaſed lying on his face, and obſerved that 


part of his ſhirt-collar was torn. off, and that his 
neck was black and ſwelled. | 

A meſſenger was inſtantly diſpatched to Mr. 
Beddingfield's $ parents, who propoſed to ſend for a 
ſurgeon : but the wife inſiſted that it was unneceſ- 
ſary to ſend for a doctor, as her huſband was al- 
ready dead. 


On the following day the coroner's jury LAY an 


inquifition into the cauſe of his death; but fo ſu- 


| perficial was the enquiry, that it laſted only a fe- 


minutes, and their determination was, that he died 
a'natural death. 


The guilty commerce 3 the murderers 


now became ſtill more evident than before; but ſo 
Vor. IV. 11 fickle 
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fickle was Mrs. Beddingfield's diſpoſition, that in a 


few weeks The began to deſpiſe the man whom ſhe 
had incited to the murder of her huſband. | 

The ſervant- maid now reſolved to diſcover the 
fact, but poſtponed the doing ſo till ſhe had re- 
ceived the wages for her quarter's ſervice. When 
her miſtreſs had paid her, ſhe went to her parents, 
and diſcovered all ſne knew of the matter; on 
which a warrant was iſſued for apprehending the 
murderers. They had an item of What was going 
forward, and therefore attempted to bribe the girl's 
mother to ſecrecy ; but ſhe rejected their offers; on 
which Mrs. Beddingfield made her eſcape, but 
was apprehended at the end of two days. Ringe, 
however, ſeemed to diſdain to conſult his own 
ſafety, but remained in the houſe; and, after he 
was committed to priſon, he confeſſed that he had 
_ deemed himſelf a dead man from the time of his 
perpetrating the murder. 

At the Lent aſſizes, in 1763, the viiſoncn were 
brought to trial, when the ſurgeon and coroner 
were examined as to What fell within their know- 
ledge. The former confeſſed that he ſaw evident 
wks of violence on the body; and being aſked 
how he could depoſe betore the coroner, that Mr. 
Beddingfield had died a natural death, he replied, 


that he * did not think much about it.” A ſtrange, 


and almoſt unaccountable declaration! 

The preceding part of this narrative will lead 
the reader to judge of the reſt of the evidence that 
. was given on the trial; and the priſoners, having 

nothing to alledge in extenuation of their crime, 

were capitally convicted, and ſentenced to die. 
After conviction, as well as befor e, Ringe freely 
confeſſed his guilt; but exprefled the utmoſt anx- 
jety at the thought of Sony's diſſected. Mrs. Bed- 
dingfield 
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dingfield refuſed to make any confeſſion till the day 


before her death. 
They were placed in one ſledge on the morning 


of execution, and conveyed to a place near Ipſ- 
wich, called Ruſhmore, where Ringe made a pa- 


thetic addreſs to the ſurrounding multitude, adviſing 
young people to be warued, by his fate, to avoid 
the delutions of wicked women, and to conſider 
chaſtity as a virtue. 

After the fervent exerciſe of devotion he was 
turned off, while the body of Mrs. Beddingfield, 
who had been firſt ſtrangled at a ſtake, was burn- 
ing to aſhes, agreeable to the practice reſpecting 


women who are convicted of the murder of their 


husbands. 


Theſe malefactors ſuffered at Ruſhmore on the 


8th of April, 1762. 
From the fate of this woman girls ſhould be 
taught never to think of giving their hands in mar- 


riage to a man, if they are not certain of his hav- 


ing full poſſeſſion of their hearts: and if, after 
marriage, any diſagreea le circumſtances ſhould 
ariſe, they ſhould patiently recolle&, that they 
have drawn an inevitable lot, and endeavour by a 


kind and obliging behaviour to | conciliate the 


husband's affection; but by no means to think of 
violating the laws "of chaſti 'y, without a proper 
obſervance of which, jealouſy, and all its horrid 
train of conſequences, muſt enſue; and marriage, 
otherwiſe the happieſt (ate in life, be rendered the 
molt miſerable. 

From the ignominious death of Ringe, young 
men ſhould learn not to liſten to the ſeduci ig 
tongue of female beauty; but, having lived a life 


of virtue till they can obtain each ſome worthy 
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woman in marriage, do juſtice to the preference by 


which they may be diſtinguiſhed ! 
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A Recital of the Particulars of the Caſe of Joux 
Rice, who was hanged for Forgery; with an 
Account of his Behaviour before and after Sen- + 
tence of Death. : 


THIS unhappy man, whoſe character was un- 
impeached till the diſcovery of the affair 
which coſt him his life, was the fon of Mr. Rice of 
Spital-ſquare, a conſiderable ſtock-broker, whoſe 
behaviour had rendered him eſteemed by all who 
knew him, and the profits of whoſe profeſſion 
enabled him to ſupport his family in a ſtile of the 
utmoſt decency. x. 
Young Rice, having received a liberal education, 
ſucceeded his father in his buſineſs, and was ſa 
ſucceſsful as a broker, that his profits were eſti- 
mated at twelye hundred pounds a year. 
Dnhappily for himſelf, he lived in too gay a 
manner, having a country-houſe at Finchley, an 
elegant town-houſe in John-ſtrect near Grays-inn, 
and keeping a coach, chaiſe, chariot, and ſcveral 
livery ſervants, hefides a negro-boy : yer ſtill it is 
probable that Mr. Rice might have ſupported his 


credit, but that, fluſhed with ſucceſs, he wiſhed to 


grow ſtill richer than he was, which led him on to 


that ſpecies of gaming called ſpeculating in the 


flocks, by which he tuftered ſo greatly, that at 
different times he was ſaid to be a loſer to the 
amount of fixiy thouſand pounds. 


In 
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In the vain hope, however, of recovering his 
circumſtances, he was tempted to the commiſſion of 


forg y. Among other of his employers was a 


Yorklhire lady, named. Pierce, who had a very 
conſiderable property in South-ſea ſtock. In rhe 
name of Mrs. Pierce, Rice was adventurous enough 


to forge letters of attorney, by which he received 
upwards of nineteen thouſand pounds. 
Mrs. Pierce having occaſion to come to town 


ſoon after theſe tranſactions, Rice, hearing of 


the intended journey, thought it neceſſary to con- 
ſult his ſafety in flight. Herenpon he took a poſt- 
chaiſe for Dover, and embarked in the packet-boat 
for Calais, where he ſoon landed. 


Hence he travelled to Cambray, a city in French 


Flanders, and the ſeat of an archbiſhop, which he 
had been taught to conſider as a privileged place, 
where he could remain unmoleſted: it appears, 
however, that this is not the caſe; for the arch- 
biſhop of Cambray, though a prince of the empire, 


is 1 to the parliament of Tournay, and had 


therefore no power to protect a criminal fugitive. 

Whether Mrs. Rice knew of her husband's de- 
ſign previous to his departure, or by letter from 
him, is uncertain; but ſhe determined to follow 
him, and, taking a poſt · chaiſe, reached Harwich, 
where ſhe embarked in the packet for Holland, 


defigning to travel thence to Cambray ; but, the 


wind proving contrary, the veſſel was obliged to 
put back to Harwich, whence Mrs. Rice returned 
to London, propoſing - to re-imbark on a future 
occaſion. 

It is probable that Mrs. Rice now apprehended 
herſelf in ſecurity; but ſhe had no ſooner arrived 
in London than ſhe was taken into cuſtody, and 


being carried before the lord mayor, bank-notes 


to 
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to the amount of 4, 00 f. were found ſewed up in 
her ftays. On her examination, (he acknowledged 
whither her husband had retired; and the crime 
with which he was charged being thought to affect 


public credit, our miniſtry diſpatched a meſſenger 


to the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, defiring that he 


would uſe his intereſt with the people in power in 
France, to have the culprit delivered upto the juſtice | 


of the laws of his native country. 
This requiſition was inſtantly complied with; and 

orders being fent to Cambray to ſecure Mr. Rice, 

notice was tranſmitted to London, that he was in 


_ cuſtody ; on which one of ' the clerks of the bank, 


and another of the South-fea-houſe, went over 
with one of the king's meſſengers, to bring the un- 
happy. man to England. 
On their arrival at the priſon of Cambray, they 

found the preſumed culprit in a ſtate of great de- 


jection. They were proceeding to bave hand- 


cuffed him; but he fell on his knees, and with tears 


implored that they would ditpenfe with this diſ- 
graceful circumſtance. They generouſly complied; 
and Rice was placed in one poſt-chaife with the 


meſſenger, the Sentemen preceding them in 
another. 

Having embarked for Dover; they landed, and 
proceeded immediately towards London. The 
news- papers having mentioned what had happened 
reſpecting Mr. Rice, the public curioſity was ſo 


much excited, that crouds of people atiended at 


every place where they ſtopped, to rake a view of 


the unfortunate priſoner. 


On his arrival in London, he was ae before 
the lord mayor, who, remarking the utmoſt can- 
dour, even to generoſity, in bis anſwers to the 
queſtions that were propoſed to him, — 

im 
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him to the Poultry-compter, inſtead of ſending him 


to Newgate ; preſuming that his ſituation might be 


rendered leſs diſagreeable in the former priſon than 
in the latter. 


Mr. Rice was kept in the Poultry-corapter till the 


morning appointed for his trial, when he was taken 

tothe Old Bailey in a coach, where he was indicted 
for the forgery on Mrs. Pierce. Lord Mausficld 
preſided on this occaſion; and when the evidence 
had been given, and the jury had brought in a 
verdict of «© Guilty,” the priſoner looked up to the 
judge, with a countenance of extreme diſtreſs, im- 
ploring that he might be recommended to the 
mercy of the ſovereign. 

In anſwer to this, lord Mansfield adviſed him not 
to flatter himſelf with hope of that mercy which 
there was no probability of being extended to him. 
His lordſhip farther ſaid, * confidering your 
crime, and its conſequences, in a nation where 
there is ſo much paper- credit, I muſt tell you, I 
think myſelf bound in duty and conſeience to 
acquaint his majeſty, that you are no object of 
his mercy.” His lordſhip farther obſerved, “ that 
all public companies ſhould take warning by the 

preſent inſtance, carefully to examine all letters 
of. attorney, for the more effectual prevention of 
* fraud.” 

After conviction, as well as before, Mr. Rice 
gave every ſign of the moſt ſincere contrition. 
While under ſentence of death, he made the moſt 


ce 


ſerious-preparation for the important change that 


awaited him. He expected the warrait for bis ex- 
ecution ſome days before it arrived; and, when it 
came, the fatal news was concealed fo him till 
his wife, who was then preſent, had reciveds 
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It is recorded, to the credit of Mr. Rice, that, 
before he quitted the kingdom, he ſent for his 
tradeſmen's bills, and diſcharged all thoſe that were 
delivered. | 
Mr. Rice's friends: petitioned, that he might be 
allowed a coach to the place of execution; but this 
favour was denied, and he was placed in a cart, 
and attended by a. faithful friend, who, though all 
the reſt of the world had deſerted him, was too 
generous to leave him till the laft fatal moment. 

His behaviour on the day of execution was ſo 
exemplary, that the multitude could nor refrain 
from tears; and perhaps no man ever ended his 
life at the fatal tree more univerſally lamented. 

This unhappy man ſuffered at Tyburn on the 
4th of May, 1763. 

The mother of Mr. Rice was living at FM time 


his misfortunes commenced ; and her friends, anx- 


ious to alleviate her diſtreſs, told her, that her ſon 
was taken ill at Cambray : they then added, that 


his life was deſpaired of, and at length ſaid, that 


he was dead. The old lady lived at Stoke-New- 
ington; and when, on the day after execution, the 
cryers of dying ſpeeches made their perambula- 
cios, the inhabitants of Newington, with a gene- 
roſity that will ever do them honour, gave the 
poor people money not to cry the ſpeeches near 
her houſe. 

A commiſſion of bankrupt having been taken 


out againſt Rice, his effects were ſold by auction, 


and among the reſt his negro boy. 
After the many reflections we have made on the 
erime of forgery, it will be little neceſſary to re- 


mark on this in any particular inſtance; but the cir- 


cumſtance of ſelling the negro by auction demands 


the ſevereſt reprehenſion. Good God ! ſhall peo- 


2 ple 


PF 
ple who call themſelves chriſtians, who profeſs to 
be governed by the mild doctrines of the Goſpel, 


expoſe a fellow creature to ſale like a beaſt in a 


market a 

What. has the negro done, or what is there in 
his complexion, or the plaee of his birth, that can 
be preſumed to warrant fo vile an inſult? We well 
remember that, at the time of this event, the circum- 
ſtance was ſeverely and juſtly reprehended in the 
news-papers ; nor was there a feeling heart in the 
whole kingdom, that did not ſubſcribe to the juſ- 


tice of the remarks made on the more than ſavage 


inſenſibiliry, of the exquilite unfeelingneſs of ſach 
conduct. The crimes of the poor + unfortunate 
Rice: ſeemed. to be almoſt forgot, in the idea that 
his creditors could ſo far forget themſelves, as to 


offer to ſale the ;penlap and ROY: of a fellow 
creature! ent: 5 


\ 


A full Account of the Caſe of Paul. Urne who 
was hanged for ſhooting at a Perſon on the 


Highway; with ſeveral Particulars reſpacing nis 
Birth and Education. 


HIS offender was born at Horſemonſeux in 
1 Suſſex, and was the ſon of a worthy clergy- 
man at that place, who. put him to a grammar- 


ſchool at a very early age; but ſuch was his aver- 


ſion to ſtudy, that he made not any reaſonable de- 
gree of progreſs; on which his father took him 
home, with, an intention to have inſtructed him 
himſelf ; but, finding thar he had no propenſity to 
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Jearning, he procured him to be entered in the train 
of artillery. 

Thus ſituated, he diſcovered much of that vanity 
which is but roo common among military men. He 
was ſo remarkably extravagant in dreſs, that he 
ſoon became indebted to his taylor in the ſum of 
150. and being afraid of an arreſt, he abſconded, 
and then entered on board a man of war. 

Being much addicted to acts of diffipation, it was 


almoſt impoffibfe tor him to be honeft while an op- 


portunity offered of being otherwiſe. Being foon 


diſguſted with the life of a ſeaman, he quitted the 


ſervice, and commenced highwayman, but not till 
he had defrauded ſeveral lea officers of conſider · 
able ſums of money. 


Having thus began his iniquitous conrſe of life, 


he went to # public-houſe in Southwark, ſtaid great 


part of the day, and fupped; and, then going to an 


inn, hired a horſe, and, riding out between New- 


ington- Butts and Vauxhall, ſtopped a gentleman 
and his ſon in a poſt- .chaiſe, and, having robbed 
them, returned to the public-houſe 3 in Southwark. 
| Being apprehended for this offence, he was 
brought to trial at Kingſton, when the people of 


the public-houfe fwearing that he had not been 
* abſent from noon till midnight more than half an 


hour, he was acquitted. 
After this, he committed a variety of rabberies, 


: and was twice in imminent danger of that fate 


which at length overtook him, of which we fhall 
now proceed to relate the particulars. 
Lewis and an accomplice having rqbbed a gen- 


tleman and lady in a poſt-chaiſe near Paddington, 
the robbers rode ſome miles together, and then 


agreed to part, and commit their depredations ſe- 
Fans elv. 


Not 


„ 

Not long had they parted, when Lewis ſtopped 
2 gentleman, named Brown, and demanded his 
money. Mr. Brown reſiſted the highwayman with 
ſuch determined reſolution, that Lewis fired at him, 
but happily without effece. 

At this juncture Mr. Brown's horſe took fright, 
and threw him; but being little injured, he ſoon 
recovered, and ſaw Lewis in the cuſtody of Mr. 
Pope, a conſtable, who had got him dawn, and 
was kneeling on his breaſt; a circumſtance that 
_ aroſe from the following accident: Mr. Pope be- 
ing ridivg on the ſame road, a gentleman and lady 
told him they had been robbed by two highway- 
men, and deſired him to be cautious z but this in- 


duced him to ride forward the faſter, and he ar- 


rived at the critical ſpot in a ſhort time after the 
robbery was committed, and ſeized Lewis. 
Pope defired Mr, Brown to ride after the other 
highwayman who had been on the road: but at this 
inſtant Lewis aroſe, and, preſenting a piſtol, ſwore 
he would ſhoot Pope. 
in no degree intimidated, but, knocking the piſtol 
out of his hand, threw him down, and ſecured 
him in the manner abovementioned, after which he 
tied his hands behind his back, and, ſearching his 
pockets, found ten piſtol-bullets in them. Wt 


The highwayman was conveyed to New-priſan, 


where having lain one night, he was taken before 
a magiſtrate, who committed him to Newgate. 


At an enſuing ſeſſions at the Old Bailey, he was 


The evidence againſt him was 
He attempted, indeed, to 


brought to trial. 
exceedingly ſtrong. 


The latter, however, was 


make a kind of defence; but it amounted to no- 


thing, and the jury finding him guilty, he received 
ſentence of death. „„ 
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During his confinement in Newgate his beha- 
viour did not in any degree correſpond with his 
wretched circumſtances, of which the following 
inſtance will ſerve as a proof. His unhappy 
father having paid him a vifit, and making him a 
preſent of twelve guineas, he concealed one of them 
wirhin the fleeve of his coat, and then told his 
father that he had received only eleven. The 
father, unſuſpeAing of deſign or artifice, gave 
his ſon another guinea; and no ſooner was the 
old man gone, than the fon boaſted how he had 
impoſed on him. 

The ordinary of Newgate repreſented the be- 
haviour of Lewis in a very unfavaurable light; 
hinting, among other things, that he had threaten- 
ed his life, declaring, that he ſhould never again 
have an opportunity of attending a criminal under 
ſentence of death. The unbappy Rice, whoſe 
caſe is the ſubjeRt of the preceding narrative, be- 
ing one day in the chapel, with a view to receive 
the ſacrament, Lewis demanded an admittance to 
the ſame ſolemn ſervice ; but being refuſed, un- 
leſs he gave ſame proof of penitence, he ſaid to the 
ordinary, © Whether I am fit or not, what is that 
« to you? Damn you! I will lick you before I 
& have done with you, unleſs you give me it. I 
* am as good a chriſtian as you, you ſcoundrel.“ 

This malefector was greatly the object of public 
converſation, and his behaviour in Newgate was 
thought to be hardencd in a high degree. He ap- 
pears to have been a man of very weak intelle&ts, 
though ſome conſiderable pains had been taken in 
his education. A few days before his death, he 
ſent a letter, of which the following is a copy, 
dir-&ed to James Eyre, Eſq; who was then recorder 
of London. ee = we on 
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e Worthy Sir, | 
i T beg pardon for the liberty I have taken in 
addreſſing myſelf to you ; but, on ſeeing a perſon 
in court, who was the chief inſtrument of my 
ruin, ſhocked me ſo much, as to prevent me 
from ſaying what I intended before the dreadful 
ſentence was paſſed on me: I am ſorry I have 
occaſion to mention my family, or my ſervices to 
my country ; but hope your condeſcenfion will 
be ſuch as to pardon the intruſion. As I am 
deſcended from Laud, Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, in the reign of king Charles I. and from 


the Roberts's and Walpoles; my grandfather, 


on my mother's ſide, was chaplain to the Tower 
of London; and on my father's fide, chaplain to 
lord Scarborough ; my preſent father chaplain to 
a noble peer, and has many more children, moſt 
of whom have ſerved the government all this 
war: humbly hope, that in regard to an ancient, 
and no leſs reputable family, you will report me 


to his majeſty as favourably as the circumſtances 


of this unhappy affair will admit. 3 


„ Being kept ſo many ſeſſions before tried, and 


afterwards kept in for debt, drove me to ſuch 
diſtreſs, as to render me deſtitute of the neceſ- 
ſaries of life; and finding my character gone, 
never to be retrieved in England, my intention 
was, as ſoon as J could get a little money, to go 
to admiral Lewis (a near relation of mine) in 
the Ruſſian ſervice, and to have retrieved my 


character in that country, which 1 unfortunately 


loſt in my own. 

Therefore, Sir, I muſt again entreat you to 
intercede with his majeſty in my behalf, that I 
may be tranſported for life; and as I am not 


twenty-three years of age, ſhould I be ſo happy 
\ | | 25 as 
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as ta experience his majeſty's lenity, hope yet to 
prove myſelf a friend to ſociety. When a man, 


Sir, is bereft of his character, deſpiſed, and dif- 


armed, forſaken of all his friends, any action he 


does muſt partly be connected with a degree of 
madneſs. 


„If this ſhould not be enough to prejudice you 


on my behalf, I hope, Sir, when I acquaint you, 
that 1 had the honour of ferving his late. and 
prefent majeſty for ſeven years, as cadet, mid- 
ſhipman, and lieutenant; and, as far as my 
abilities would allow, ever diſcharged my duty; 
particularly at the taking of Senegal, the burn- 
ing the ſhips in Conallen Bay, the reduction of 
Cherbourg, the unfortunate battle of St Caſſe, 
the ſiege of Guadaloupe, and the engagement 
under Sir Edward Hawke, and ſeveral engage- 
ments With privateers and frigates; theſe my 
ſervices, I hope, will induce you to endeavour 
to fave my life, which may be the means of pre- 
venting my poor brothers and fiſters from 
being orphans, and the grey hairs of my aged 
parents falling untimely to the grave. Which 
interceſſion on my behalf ſhall be ever gratefully 


© acknowled ged by, 


« Your moſt unfortunate, i diſtreſſed 
Humble Servant, 
oy P. Lewis.” 


This malefaftor was admitted to the ſacrament 


on the morning of his execution, and during the 
ſervice he dropped on the ground, but was almoſt 
immediate! ly taken up, and re-ſeated; ſoon after 
which he took up-a pen-knife (which it was fup- 

poſed had fallen when he fell), and held it up as in 
token ot gratitude, for having been providenrially 


prevented 


. 


prevented from the commiſſion of ſuicide ; and he 
afterwards confeſſed that he had kept that pen- 
knife in his pillow from the time that he had be- 
come a priſoner ; but that Mr. Akerman, having 
gone into his room, prevented his putting it to 
the horrid uſe for which it was intended. 

When Lewis was arrived at the fatal tree, he 
looked round him with a face of inexpreſſible an- 
guiſh, and then addreſſed himſelf to the multitude 
in the following terms. | 

« This dreadful light will not, I believe, invite 
« any of you to come here, by following my ex- 
« ample; but rather to be warned by me. I am 
* but twenty-three years of age, a clergyman's 
*« ſon, bred up among gentlemen : this wounds me 
* the deeper; for to whom much is given, of them 
more is required. My friends, I entreat you all 
to avoid. fuch offences as may bring you here, 
on every account, eſpecially for the ſake of your 
6 famyics. Let the memory of my evil 3 
„die with me, and do not reflect on my aged 
« father. Hitherto I have been a diſgrace to all 
that knew me: were I to begin my life again, I 
„ ſhould live an honour to ſociety.” 

Ibis malefactot ſuffered at Tyburn on the 4th of 
May, 1763- 

Perhaps enough has been already ſaid of Paul 
Lewis, to let the reader fully into his eharacter. 
The circumſtance of his cheating his generous 
father of a guinea, when he was himſelf in ſuch 
calamitous circumſtances, affords a * proof 
of the utter depravity of his mind. 

Obedience to parents, next to that we owe to 
the great Father of us all, is one of the firſt du- 
ties of natural religion, and ſtrictly enjoined 
ho y writ. Perhaps there never was an inſtance of 


became a father: nor has he who has neglected his 
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an undutiful ſon, who was happy when he himſelf 


own duties a right to expect duty and obedience 
from others: 

Young people cannot reflect on this circumſtance 
with roo much ſeriouſneſs; nor too often repeat 
that divine command, “ honour thy father and thy 
c mother, that thy days may be long in the land 
« which the Lord thy God giveth n 


A Narrative of the Life, Trial, Conviction, and 


Execution, of WILLIAM Connerr, who Was 
_ hanged for Murder. 


"HIS malefactor was a native of the town of 
Portſmouth, in New Hampſhire in America, 


and bred à ſhipwright. His mother dying while 


he was very young, he ran away to Connecticut 
in New England, where he entered on board a 


loop, and made two or three voyages; but not 
living ſo well as he expected on board the ſhip, 


he deſerted; and when he came to Boſton, he 
contracted himſelf with a gentleman who dealt in 
lumber, which he ſent in veſſels to the W eſt Indies; 


and Corbett made ſeveral voyages in his ſervice, 


but was ſo addicted to drinking and theſt, that 
he received frequent correction for thoſe vices. 

At length he ſailed to Newfoundland with one 
captain Warton; and, as he was a good ſhip-car- 


8 85 might have been happy in his ſituation, 


ut his irregularities obliged the captain to diſmiſs 


him; on which he procured employment in repair- 


ing fiſhing boats, and other craft; but, R 
2. mo 


L es ] 
his earnings in great extravagance, he involved 
himſelf in debt, which obliged him to embark in 
the night on board a ſhip for Barbadoes, to avoid 
a priſon. 

When he came to that Iſland, he drank new 
rum to ſuch an exceſſive degree, that he was twice 
taken up as dead; and was at length obliged to 


quit the iſland on account of his ill behaviour. 


After this he ſailed to ſeveral parts of North America, 


and at length ſettled at Halifax in Nova Scotia, 


where he worked ſome years as a ſhip-carpenterz 
after which he failed to England, and afſociated 
with the worſt of company in Wapping and Ro- 
therhithe ; which tended ſtill farther to debauch 
a mind already much depraved. 

Having received a few pounds as wages, he 
ſoon ſpent the money ; and, having fold or pawned 
moſt of his wearing Pack he engaged with a 
gang of men employed in rigging ſhips, but was 


ſoon diſmiſſed, on account of ſome petty thefts of 


which he had bcen found guilty. 
He now ſailed to Rotterdam, whence he fon 
returned to England, and procured employment as 
a ſhip-builder ; but was not long in that buſineſs 
before he was diſcharged on account of his irre- 
ular behaviour. 
After this he entered into the ſervice of a bum» 
| boat-man, whoſe buſineſs conſiſted in. ſupplying 
veſſels on the river with neceſſaries; but the maſter 
being apprehended, and committed to priſon, for 


receiving ſtolen goods, this connexion was ſoon 
diſſolved. 


A few weeks before Corbett committed the crime 


which coſt him his life, he took lodgings at the 
houſe of Mr. Knight, a publican at hherhithe; 
nor had he been long in the family; Which con- 
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ſiſted only of the man, his wife, and the maid- 


. before he reſolved on the murder of them 


all; but the maid ſervant 9 his fury, as will 


hereafter appear. 


At the aſſizes for the county of Surry, which 
began at King ſton on the 29th of March, 176g, 
William Corbett was indicted for the murder of 
Henry Knight, and Anne his wife, by cuttin 
their throats; and was again indicted, on the co— 
roner's inqueſt, for the ſaid murder; and a third 
time for robbing the houſe; and was found guilty 
on his own confeſſion, and a variety of collateral 
evidence. 


What he acknowledged after conviftion, 1 with 


ſome other circumſtances, will apprize our readers 


of the horrid nature of this tranſactioan. 

He owned that he firſt killed Mrs. Knight, by 
cutting her throat, and giving her ſeveral wounds 
in the body, three of which (according to the 
depoſition of the ſurgeon on the trial) would pro- 
bably have proved mortal, if the ' throat had not 


been cut. Having in his confuſion miſlaid his kniſe, 


he murdered Mr. Knight by cutting off his head 


with a ſaw, which he found in his bed-chamber, 


He was much in liquor at the time that he perpe- 
trated theſe murders; and not knowing where the 


_maid-ſervant flepr, her life was bappily preſerved; 


and ſhe was afterwards a material evidence agaiuſt 


him 0n the trial. 


F 


After taving committed the murders, he rifled 
the houſe of money, and even put on ſome of Mr. 


Knight” S linen and other cloaths. He now went to 


_ Billingſgare,, with an intention of going down the 
river in the Graveſend- boat: but he was ſo much 


intoxicated, that he was incapable of taking the 
proper ſteps tor his perſonal ſecurity ; ſo that the 
| officers 


2 


1 


him. 

After conviction, he acknowledged that he en- 
de avouted o ei fire to Mr. Knight's houſe. On 
the day of execution he was conveyed to Kenning— 
ton-common, where he again acknowledged his 
git, and; having (peat about a quarter of an 
hin devotion, underwent the ſentence of the 
law. | : 


The body being cut down was conveyed to the 


New-gaol, and. on the following day, was hung in 
chains in tue road between Rotherhithe and Dept- 
ford: -.-:-- 

This malefaftcr ſuffered on the 4th of April, 
1774. 

The caſe of C orbett affords a ſtrong proof that 
an indulgence in ſmaller crimes will lead to the 
commiition of greater. His vices were drunken- 
neſs and theft; and theſe at length induced that 
hardneſs of heart which tempted him to think of 
imbruing his hands in the blood of his fellow- 
creatures. 

From his fatal example let us learn to guard 
ourſelves from every approach of evil; never to 
gratify the paſſions at the expence of reaſon ; but 


conſider ſtrict integrity in all our actions as one of 


the great cements of ſociety. 


The man who wilfully deprives himſelf of his 


reaſon, by an attachment to drinking, is beneath 


a brute; and he who adds injuſtice to the other 


vice is but too well prepared for the commiſſion 
of any crime, however enormous. 
Let temp'rance all our conduct guide, 
And honour mark our way; 
So through this world we ſafe may olide 
To realms of endleſs day! 


Ll 2 A full 


officers of juſtice had no difficulty in apprehending 
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A full Account of che very extraordinary Caſe of 
Jonx WEsKET, who was hanged for a Burglary 
in the Houſe of the Earl of HARRINGTON; with 


a Narrative of the ſingular Circumſtances that 
led to his Detection. 


H I S offender had been for years a ſervant 
todifferent gentlemen, and it 1s faid that he in- 
jured more than one of his maſters; but it is 
known that he and an accomplice named Bradley 
robbed the houſe of a gentleman in Hatton-garden, 
with whom the Jatter lived, and likewiſe robbed 


the chambers of Mr. * a maſter in chan- 
cery. 


Weſket was engaged as a porter to Lord Har- 
rington in the year 1762, but continued his ac- 
quaintance with Bradley, and was likewiſe intimate 
with a man named Cooper, who kept a chandler's 
ſhop in little Turnſtile, at whoſe houſe Bradley 
Todged ; and both theſe men viſited Weſket at his 
new place. 
Weſket, having formed a plan for robbing his 
noble maſter, imparted his deſign to the other two. 
Taking frequent opportunities of going to his 
lordſhip's ſtudy, he ſometimes ſaw him counting 
money at his bureau, which ſeems to have given 
him the firſt 1dea of the robbery; and he took no- 
tice of the drawer in which the money was put. 
The earl having received a large ſum from his 
tenants, told his houſe-ſteward that he propoſed to 
pay his tradeſmen with it; the ſteward mentioned 
this circumſtance to Weſket, that he might inform 
Fac tradeſmen ; with a hint that ſomething hand- 


ſome 
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ſome would be expected out of their reſpectise 


bills“. 

| Weſket being now aſſured that there was a con- 
ſiderable ſum in the houſe, determined on the ſpee- 
dy execution of the robbery; and he and Bradley 
agreed to commit it on the following Saturday 


night, when Lord and Lady Harrington were to 


go to the opera, which would give Weſket an op- 
portunity of concealing his accomplice in the 
houſe. | | 
Bradley went to his lordſhip's about eight o'clock 
at night, talking with him a brace of piſtols, which 
they had determined to uſe in caſe of interruption ; 
and likewiſe a tinder-box, which they reſolved 
to leave in his lordſhip's ſtudy, to prevent its being 
ſuſpected that the robbery might be committed by 
any of the ſervants. 


| Welſket ſecreted Bradley in his chamber, whi- 


ther he carried him ſome meat and a bottle of wine, 
and told him to remain there till about midnight, 
when he would come to him; nor had the other 
| ſervants any ſuſpicion of his being in the houſe. 

Lord Harrington and his lady came from the 
Opera about twelve at night, and in leſs than two 


hours afterwards, when all the family were quiet, 


Weſket went to his accomplice, and took him into 
the kitchen, where an impreſſion from Bradley's 
dirty ſhoes was made on the dreſſer, and they then 
made a ſimilar impreſſion in the area, firſt leaving 


* This cuſtom of laying the tradeſmen who ſerve our 
nobility and gentry under contribution is deſerving of the 
ſevereſt reprehenſion; for the principal is certain to be im- 
poſed on, that the tradeſman may ſupport his own family, 
and adminiſter to the luxuries of his employer's ſervants. 
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the kitchen window open, as an intimation that the 


robber had gone off that way. 


They now went into the ſtudy, where they light- 
ed a candle; and Weſket having forced open the 


bureau by means of a gimblet and a chiſſel, they 


took out notes, jewels, and money, to the amount 
of two thouſand pounds, all which Weſker confipn- 


ed to the care of Bradley, bidding him carry the 


booty to Cooper; and then let him out at the 
{treet-door, and went to bed. 

Cooper having been requeſted by ates to fit 
up for him, he went immediately to his houſe; 


but as he was gone out, the other went to ſeek 
bim, and finding him at a bad houſe, they ad- 
_  Journed to another houſe, where they remained 


drinking till it was break of day, and then went 
home, where Cooper having examined the ill-got— 
ren booty, he dug a hole in his cellar, where he 
buried the jewels, and depoſited the notes and cafh 
in a drawer, 

While one of the Earl of Harrington's maid-ſer- 
vants was lighting the fire in the ſteward's room in 


the morning, Weſket went to her, and enquired if 
ſhe had let any perſon into the houſe. She ſaid 


ſhe had not; but added, that ſhe had found the ſtreet- 


door open. On this W. eſket ſwore that the door 


nuſt have been left open by ſome perſon who had 
got into the houſe. 
W hen Lord Harrington went into his ſtudy, he 


_ diſcovered the depredation that had been mide in 


his property; whereupon a ſtrict ſearch was made 
through the houſe, to find which way the thief had 
eſcaped ; and now it was that the impreſſion of 


| Bradley's ſhoes were noticed on the dreſſer and in 


the area, as already mentioned; but as it was ob- 
ſerved 


14 


ſerved that no footſteps appeared except in the 


kitchen and area, it was preſumed that ſome perſon 


within the houſe had committed the robbery. 
The chiſlel, gimblet, and tinder-box, were found 
by the ſteward, who interrogated Weſket reſpecting 
the robbery ; and ſome ſuſpicion ariſing that he had 
a concern in it, Lord Harrington ſent: for a magiſ- 
trate, who queſtioned all the ſervants in the ſtrict- 
eſt manner ; and Weſket, in whoſe pocket ten gui- 


neas were found, was turned away on the preſump- 


tion of his guilt, though nothing aroſe that could 
juſtify the magiſtrate in committing him to priſon. 


He was no ſooner diſmifled than he went into 


one of the boxes of Covent-garden theatre, when 
Bradley, happening to ſee him from the gallery, 
waited for him at the playhouſe-door after the en- 
tertainment was ended. Weſket having informed 
his companion of what had paſſed ſince che robbery, 
Bradley told him what booty had been obtained, 
and deſired him to come to Cooper's and inſpett it. 
They accordingly met on the following day; when 


| Bradley, repreſenting the danger of trying to put off 
the notes in London, propoſed to attempt it at 


Cheſter fair. 


This being agreed to, Bradley went to the fair, 
where he purchaſed a quantity of linen, for which 
he paid the notes to the Iriſh dealers, and received 
the balance in caſh. __ 

Ihe villains now ſeemed to think themſelves ſe- 
cure; but after a whole year had paſſed from the 
commiſſion of the robbery, for the diſcovery of 
which 200. had in vain been offered, a cireum- 
ſtance, ſeemingly trivial in itſelf, led to a devye- 

lopement of the whole myſtery. |. 
A woman of the town happening to fall into 


company with a gentleman, ſhe told him, that ſhe 


had 
ny 
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had been ruined by Weſket, who had been dic. 
charged from lord Harrington's ſervice, on fuſpi- 


cion of having robbed his maſter ; that Weſket 


was intimately acquainted with a man named Brad. 
ley; and that, fince the robbery, Weſket had Hired 


and appeared as a gentleman. 

With this intelligence the gentleman went to 
Sir John Fielding, who cauſed Veſket to be taken 
into cuſtody ; but, after three ſtrict examinations, 
he was diſcharged 3 in defect of evidence. 

In the interim, great endeavours were uſed to 
find Bradley; but for a long while in vain. The 
earl of Harrington baving kept the number of one 
of the notes of which he had been robbed, it 
was carried to the Bank, where the payment of 
it was ſtopped, and it was traced through the 
hands of many perſons to thoſe of Mr. Smith, 
a Liverpool merchant, who faid he took it 
o Mr. Breath, a linen-faQtor at Newry in Ire- 
and. 

Mr. Breath being written to, his anſwer was, that 
he received it of a perſon at Cheſter fair, who ſaid 


his name was 1 and was dreſſed like a gen- 
tleman, but 


d nothing in his behaviour that 
could warrant his aſſuming that title. 

On this lord Harrington's ſteward went to 
Cheſter, to endeavour to learn where the ſuppoſed 


Walker had lodged during the fair; which he 
found to have been at the houſe of a ſhoemaker, 


named Rippington. He learnt farther, that Walker 
had ſet out for London in a poſt- chaiſe, and on 
his arrival in the metropolis had written a letter, 
deſiring that a pocket-book, which he had left be- 


bind him, might be ſent to che St. Clement 8 coffee 


houſe 1 in the! trand. 


The 
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The ſteward having received this letter brought 
+ to London, and delivered it to Sir John Field- 
ing, who ſent for the woman of the town above- 
mentioned, who declared that it was of Bradley's 
writing. Hereupon the active magiſtrate above- 


mentioned cauſed ſeveral perſons to attend at the 


coffee-houſe; but no diſcovery aroſe from this dili- 
gence. 1 


« 


At length it was learnt that Bradley's father lived 


in Clerkenwell ; and he, being queſtioned reſpecting 
his ſon, gave him but an indifferent character, and 
ſaid that he had not ſeen him for a conſiderable 
time. 


| Bradley's perſon was now deſcribed in hand- 
bills, which were circulated through the kingdom, 
and a reward offered for taking him ihto cuſtody. 


At this junfture a hackney coachman declared 
in a public houſe, that in his hay-loft was a lar 
cheſt belonging to one Bradley; and that Cooper 
had delivered the cheſt to his care; but he knew 
not its cohtents. On this Cooper was ſent for to 
Sir Jobn Fielding's; and ſtrong ſuſpicions of the 


guilt both of him and Weſket ariſing, they were 


commitred to Newgate for trial. 


In a few days Bradley was found, dreſſed in 
ſeamen's apparel, at a public houſe in Wapping, 


and being conducted to Bow-ſttreet, he made ſuch 
a declaration reſpecting the robbery, that Sir John 


Fielding thought proper to admit him an evidence 
againſt the other parties. 
At the next ſeſſious at the Old Bailey Weſket 
and Cooper were brought to trial, when the former 
was capitally convicted for the burglary, and ſen- 


tenced to die; and Cooper was ſentenced to be 


tranſported for fourteen years, as the receiver of 
the ſtolen effects. | 


Vor.. IV, M m After 
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After conviction, Weſket's behaviour was highly 
improper for his circumſtances. He deniel b 
guilt, endeavouring to exonerate himſelf by charg. [ 
ing Bradley and Cooper with having been the ſole 
perpetrators of the crime. In vain were any ex. 
hortations given him : he was deaf to good advice; 
and went to the place of execution with a white 
ribband in his hat, as a final declaration of his 
innocence. 
This malefactor ſuffered at Tyburn on the gth 
of January, 1765. 
When we refie& ſeriouſly on the Preceding 
1 _ narrative, we ſhall be ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at 
1 that want of caution in thieves which could tempt | 
| them to place an implicit confidence in each other. 


l Weſket truſted Bradley with the fruits of their 
pl iniquity unexamined; and Bradley truſted them in | 
q the ſame incautious manner with Cooper. It is | 


known that the maxim of © honour among thieves” 
is falſe : but moſt likely theſe men were thrown of 
their guard by their own guilt, a circumſtance by 
| no means to be wondered at. 
{ The apparently trifling accidents which led to 
—_ the detection of theſe offenders ſhould teach vs, 
that the eye of Providence is conſtantly regardful 
of our actions, and frequently advances its wile 
purpoſes in a way the leaſt evident to human com- 
prchenſion! 
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Deſcription of the ſarage Cruelty of BaRxET 


CaxroL, and William KI xe, who were 


convicted on the Coventry Act, for Maiming 


and Defacing. 


ARROL and King had both been ſoldiers, 
and as ſuch behaved unexceptionably, parti- 
cularly at the ſiege of rhe Havannah, where Carrol 
was diſtinguiſhed by his bravery : but on their re- 
turn to England they determined to commence 
robbers, and this on a plan attended with the moſt 
infernal cruelty. 

They procured two boys, named Byfield and 
Matthews, who were to pick pockets, and in caſe 


they were feized the men were to procure their re- 


leaſe, by cutting the parties who held them acrols 
their faces with a knife. | 


Carrol having ſharpened his weapon of deſirue- 


tion, they all went out together on the night of 


the 17th of. June, 1765, and, continuing their rout 
from Covent Garden to the Strand, ſaw a gentle- 


man named Kirby near Somerſet-houſe, who was 


walking very flowly, on account of the heat of the 


weather; which made them think him a proper 
object of attack. 

On this Carrol directed Byfield to pick the gen- 
tleman's pocket. Byfield had got his hand in the 
pocket, when Mr, Kirby ſeized him, and threatened 
to carry him before a magiſtrate, but only to ter- 
rify him from ſuch practices for the future. 

On this the other three villains followed Mr. 
kirby ſo cloſely, that he ſuſpected their connexion; 
but he ſtill held the boy, to frighten him the more, 


though he obſerved Carrol ſometimes before, and 


5 M m 2 _ ſometimes 
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ſometimes behind him. At length the villain came 
ſo near, that the boy cried out! Keep off, the gen, 
e tleman will let me go:“ when Carrol replied, 
« D—n him! but I will cut him.“ 
A gentleman named Carr coming up at this 
juncture, and obſerving what was going forward, 
deſired Mr. Kirby to conſult his ſafety, for that 3 
gang of villains Tarrounded him. Kirby now re. 
queſted Mr. Carr to walk after him, to prevent an 
inſult; with which he complied ; but ſtill the ral. 
cals did not quit their iniquitous deſign. 

Carrol, running paſt Mr. Carr at the end of 
Arundel - ſtreet, cut Mr. Kirby acroſs his noſe and 
eyes in the moſt forcible manner, calling out, 
« D—n you! let the boy go.“ 

his aſſault being obſerved by Mr. Carr, he fei. 
zed Carrol's arm, and at this inſtant Kirby, letting 
go the boy, ſtruck at Carrol, but the blow happen. 
ing to fall on Mr. Carr's hand, the villain made his | 
Eſcape. The rogues then ran off towards St. Cle- 
ment's church, and eſcaped through an alley into 
Wych- ltreet, though cloſely Pane by the gen. 
tlemen. 

Mr. Kirby now felt great pain, but had no idea 
that he had been wounded by any ſharp inſtru- 
ment, apprehending that his pain proceeded only 
from a common blow. At length he found a de- 
te& in his ſight, and preſumed that duſt bad been 
rhrown in his eyes; but putting his hand to lis 
face, he found that it ſtreamed with blood: 
3 Going to the Crown and Anchor tavern in the 
Strand, Mr. Ingram, a ſurgeon of eminence, almoſt 
immediately attended him; but, though the utmoll 
expedition was uſed in calling-in the aſſiſtance of 
that gentleman, Mr. Kirby had loſt near two quarts 
of blood in the ſhort interval. 0 

1 
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On examination i it appeared that the wound was 
given in a tranſverſe direction, from the right eye 
ro the left he 4: that two large veſſels were di- 
vided by it; that there was a cut acroſs the noſe, 
which left the bone yiſible ; and that the eye-balls 
muſt have been divided by the ſlighteſt deviation 
from the ſtroke. 

The ſurgeon immendiately dreſſed the patient; 
but it being thought neceſſary to have the advice of 

a phyſician, Dr. Morris was called in, who ſeemed 
greatly apprehenſive of an inflammatory fever. As 
the patient continued very ill on the following day, 
the aſſiſtance of another ſurgeon was procured, and 
every neceſſary ſtep was taken to recover him. 

Meaſures were now thought of for the diſcovery 
of the villains who had been guilty of ſuch an act 
of unprovoked barbarity. Dr. Morris made appli- 
cation at fir John Fielding's office; and, from the 


deſcription he gave of the miſcreants, as he received 


it from Mr. Kirby, their perſons were recollected 
by fir John's people, and, warrants being iſſued for 
their apprehenſion, they were all raken 1 into cuſtody 
on the very next day. 

When brought to examination, it was thought 
Proper to admit the two boys evidences for the 
crown ; on Which Carrol and King were committed 
for trial. 

Being indicted at che next ſeſſions at the Old 
Bailey, they employed council, who endeavoured 
to ſtart a point of law in their favour ; ; urging, that 


the indictment charged them with baving lit Mr. 


Kirby's face, whereas the words of the Mite were 
to “ maim and deface;” and therefore the priſoners 
could not be capitally convicted. 


On this the opinions of ſome ſurgeons of emi- 
nence were taken, who agreed that a tranſverſe cut 
bore 
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bore the fame meaning as a flit; and ſaid * that 
* Wilem:.;, who lived at the time the Coveniry act 
66 was made, underſtood, and, in his treatiſe on ſur- 
« gery, always uſed divide and it in the ſame 
ee 

The court, aſter due en, and havin: 
| Heard all the pleas of the council, determined that 
the crime of the priſoners was within the meaning 
of the ſtatute; ſo that, the evidence being clear, the 
jury gave a verdit of guilty, and they were ſen- 
tenced to die. 

After conviction they expreſſed very little con- 
cern at their unhappy ſituation; and, being both 
Roman catholics, they were attended by a prieſt of 
their own perſuaſion; ſo that little can be known of 
their repentance. 

At the place of execution Carrol declared that 
he was not anxious on his own account; but ex- 
preſſed his ſorrow for King, whom he had ſeduced 
to the commiſſion of the crime, which forfeited the 
lives of both to the juſtice of their country. 

When their bodies had hung ſomething more 
than an hour, 77 were delivered to their kran, 
10 be buricd. 

J hefe alt den ſuffered at Tyburn on the 
37ſt of July, 1765. 

The attempt made by the council to clear thefe 
men of the puniſhment ſo juſtly due to their enor- 
mous crime is worthy of remark. There was no 
doubt of their guilt : yet could the council gravely 
urge, that cutting a man's face to pieces was not de- 
facing him. It is ſaid that the laws of our coun- 
try thould be literally attended to; but ſurely, in 
this caſe, there was a diſtinction wirhouta difference: 
but lawyers have no objection to the reception of 


fees, 
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fees, and they muſt ſay ſomething for their money. 


Chicanery is a part of their trade, and too many of 


them ſeem to think it an eſſential part.— 
With regard to the crime itſelf, it cannot be lie 


ceſſary even to caution our readers againlt the com- 


miſſion of it. No man, who is not loſt to all ſenſe 
of his duty to God, would wilfully deface the image 
of his Creator by a crime more horrid, if poſhble, 


may the God of infinite mercy deliver us! 


A particular Narrative of the ſingular Crimes of 
CATHERINE NAIRN *, and PATRICK Oc1LvI1E, 


who were convicted of Inceſt and Murder, for 


which Ogilvie was executed; but Mrs. Nairn 
eſcaped from the Juſtice of her Country. 


8 the caſe of theſe malefaftors made a great 


of the crime, we ſhall be the more careful to give 
all the particulars of it.. . 

At Eaſt-miln, in the county of Forfar in Scot- 
land, lived Mr. Thomas Ogilvie, a man of mode- 
rate fortune, whole life was of the domeſtic kind, 


with his mother, till he was about forty years of 


4? 


age, when he married Catherine, the beautiful 
daughter of fir Thomas Nairn of Dunſinan, on the 


31ſt of January, 1765, the young lady being then 
about: 21 years of age. 


* 


n —— * 4 * 
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* It may be proper to obſerve that in Scotland women are 
called by their maiden names after marriage. Hence this un- 


happy woman is called Nairn inſtead of Ogilvie. 5 
7 Patrick 


chan murder itſelf, From the fin of wanton cruelty 


noiſe in the world at and after the commiſſion 
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Patrick Ogilvie; the brother of Thomas, having 
ferved as a lieutenant in the Eaſt Indies, returned 
to Scotland ſoon after the celebration of the nup- 


rials, and went to congratulate his brother on the 


occaſion. 

From this viſit aroſe all that ſcetie of diſtreſs 
which gives riſe to the following narrative; for 
Patrick having beheld his fiſter with eyes of un- 
warrantable love, they were ſeen within three 
weeks after the wedding, by the ſervants, walking 
in the fields with too great familiarity, and killing 
each other with all the fondneſs of enraptured lo- 
Vers. 

Soon afterwards Anne Clarke, a kinſwoman of 
Mr. Ogilvie, paying a viſit in the family, remarked 
a great intimacy between the lovers, who frequently 
went to bed together without the precaution of 
ſhutting the chamber-door. Mrs. Clarke remarked 
on the ſcandalous impropriety of her conduct; but, 
ſo far from bluſhing at it, ſhe boaſted of her love 
for her brother-in-law, with whom ſhe ſaid ſhe 
would abſcond, or otherwiſe give a doſe to her 

Mr. Ogilvie the elder was of ſo pacific a diſpo- 
ſition, thar, though the criminal converſation be- 
came every day more conſpicuous, he cohtented 


| himſelf with repreſenting to his brother how much 


he diſhonoured the family by ſo ſinful a practice; 
but he did not even forbid him the houſe. 
At length he paid the lientenant a ſum of money 
bequeathed him by his father; and tlien Patrick de- 
parted, to take the diverſions of the country : but 


he ſtill correſponded with his fiſter-in<law ; and they 
left letters for each other under a ſtone, and even 


occaſionally met together in the ſields. 
When 
N 


1 | 

When this was known, the injured husband, ſo 
far from reſenting the conduct of his brother, wrote 
to him, expreſſing his inclination to bequeath him 
both his wife and the principal part of his eſtate, 
ſaying, he would conſult his own peace of mind in 
retirement: he even intreated him to return, adding 

my wife cannot be happy without you.” 
Mrs. Nairn had, in the mean time, written to Pa- 
trick Ogilvie, to Fond her ſome poiſon; and accord- 


ingly he ſent her ſome white arſenic, under the 


name of ſalts, for her uſe. 


Mrs. Clarke abovementioned no ſooner heard 
that the packet was arrived, than ſhe cautioned Mr. 


Ogilvie not to drink any thing given him by his 


wife, unleſs ſhe firſt partook of it; but this precau— 
tion proved fruitleſs, for the unhappy man being ill 
one morning, his wife conveyed a quantity of the 
arſenic into a baſon of tea which the maid-ſervant 
was carrying to him; and then the baſe woman 
waited at his bed-ſide while he drank it. 

The moſt excruciating pains in his bowels, ac- 
companied with a violent retching, was the conſe- 
quence of this draught, and at nine at night Mr. 
Ogilvie expired in the greateſt agony, after a mar- 
riage of little more than four months, during which 
he ſcarcely enjoyed one happy day. 

His brother now gave directions reſpecting the 
funeral; but, in the mean time, Mrs. Clarke wrote 
to a younger brother of the deceaſed, who was then 
a ſtudent at Edinburgh, intimating her ſuſpicions 
that Mr. Ogilvie had been poiſoned. Hereupon the 
young gentleman ſet out for Eaſt-miln, being de- 
termined to cnquire into the real ſtate of the "caſes 
He took with him the under-ſheriſf of the county *, 


. r — 


* There 1s no ſuch officer in Scotland as a coroner ; w mich 19 
to be lamented, as in caſes of this kind the inquiſicion or à C9» 
roher's jury is often of the higheſt importance, 
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and two ſurgeons. The under. ſheriff recommended 


opening the body of the deceaſed ; but, as he had 
been dead fix days, and as it was now the middle of 
June, and the weather intenſely hot, this was op- 
poſed by the ſurgeons, leſt ſome noiſome effluvia 


ſhould ariſe from the body. 


The preſumed murderers were now taken into 
cuſtody, and committed to the priſon of Forfar, 
whence they were removed to Edinburgh, to take 
their trials in the high court of juſticiary. Mrs. 
Clarke had concealed herſelf from the time that the 
murder was committed; but on the 3d of Auguſt, 
1765, ſhe went to Edinburgh, and ſurrendered her- 
ſelf to the lord advocate, as the trials of the offen- 
ders were to commence on the Monday following. 
Hereupon his lordſhip committed her, and two wo- 
men-ſervants of the deceaſed, to the caſtle, that 
there might be no obſtr «tion to the courſe of 
public juſtice. 

The priſoners being brotight into court on the 
appointed day, a copy of their indictments, with a 
liſt of the jury and witneſſes, was reſpectively de- 
lvered to them; and then the court was adjourned 


to the 12th of the ſame month, at San in the 


morning. 

In the interim the council for the priſoners peti- 
tioned the court, that Annc Clarke might be remo- 
ved * from her uſual place of confinement with the 
ſervant-maids, leſt ſhe ſhould prevail on them to 


perjure themſelves, to the prejudice of the priſo- 
ners. 
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* In one of the narratives tranſmitted to us, Mrs. Clarke is 
repreſented as a woman of moſt abandoned character; and this 
may account for the petition abovementioned, Th 
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The court granted the prayer of this petition; 
and Mrs. Clarke was removed into another room; 


7 
but lord George Beauclerk, the then commander in 


chief of the forces in North-Britain, cauſed her to 


be conveyed to her former plate of confinement, - 
on an information that the room, in which the go- 


vernor of the caſtle had placed her, was not ſecure 
enough to prevent her eſcape. 

Complaint of this procedure being made by the 
council for the priſoner, lord George inſiſted 
that it was his duty to prevent the eſcape of the 
evidence, notwithſtanding any order of court. 

The trial was at length proceeded upon on Mon- 
day the 12th of Auguſt, and continued without in- 
termiſſion till three o'clock on the Wedneſday 
morning, when the jury retired, and, at four in the 


afternoon of that day, gave their verdict that the 
priſoners were both guilty. 


The lord advocate now demanded that judgment 


ſhould be paſſed on them; but this was oppoſed 
by their council, who arged that there were ſeve- 
ral informalities in the trial, which would deſtroy 
the force of the verdict, as they were incompatible 
with the principles of the laws of Scotland. 

On this, a debate enſued, which continued near 
five hours; when the lord Juſtice Clerk declared, 


that, unleſs a ſpecial plea was ſtated in arreſt of 


judgment, he would pronounce ſentence againſt the 
priſoners. 

Hereupon it was agreed, that on the following 
day, at eleyen o'clock, the arguments in writing 
ſhould be delivered "ts court; and when that was 


done, a farther argument of fix hours enſued 


thereon, 
The council for the priſoners, having at length 


no other plea left to urge, hinted that Mrs. Nairn 
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was with child, but did not pretend to ſay how far 


ſhe might be advanced in her pregnancy. 

On this, ſentence of death was paſſed againſt Pa- 
trick Ogilvie, to be executed on the 25th of Sep- 
tember in the Graſs- market, Edinburgh; and Mrs. 
| Nairn being remanded to priſon, orders were given 

for a jury of matrons to be ſummoned on the fo]- 
| lowing day, to enquire into her real ſituation. 


Ihe court being once more aſſembled, the ma- 


trons were {worn and retired, and, on their return, 
declared that they could not determine whether ſhe 
was pregnant or not. On this the judgment 
againſt her was ſuſpended till November; and the 
matrons were directed to viſit her frequently i in the 
interval. 

The utmoſt intereſt of the relations of the con- 
viets was now exerted to prevent the diſgrace of a 
public execution, by procuring a reprieve for Mr. 
Ogilvie, who conſtantly aſſerted his innocence re- 
ſpecting the death of his brother, 

Such diligence was uſed in this matter, that coun- 
ſellor M*Carty was heard in his behalf before the 
king in council, where he contended for a right of 
appealing from the deciſion of the court of juſtici- 

ary to the houſe of lords. 

The lord advocate of Scotland, in reply hereto, 
inſiſted that the determination of the court of juſti- 
ciary muſt be final, as it was a criminal court, in 
which ihe prifoner had been tried and convicted by 
a jury of his countrymen. He referred to the 19th 
article of the 48 of Union, by which the court of 
juſticiary was eſtabliſhed. 

The matter having been maturely conſidered, 
Mr. Ozilvie was left to ſuller the ſentence of the 
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The day before his death he was attended by 


two clergymen, and ſeveral of his friends, to whom 


he made a ſolemn avowal of his innocence of the 


facts alledged againſt him; and thought that his 
brother, who had undertaken the proſecution, had 
behaved in a manner undeſervedly rigorous; yet 
he declared that he ſhould die in perfect charity 
with all mankind. 

At the place of execution he made an addreſs to 
the populace, {till aſſerting his innocence; and, as 
ſoon as he had concluded his devotions he was 
turned off, amidſt an immenſe concourſe of people. 
No ſooner was he turned off, than, the rope flip- 
ping, he dropped to the grouud ; but, being imme- 
diately tied up again, he ſaid aloud, « ] adhere 0 
my former confeſſion, and die an innocent man.“ 
This being ſaid, he was executed, and his body de- 

livered to a ſurgeon for diſſection. 

This unhappy man ſuffered in the Graſs- market 
at Edinburgh on the 13th of November, 1763. 

Mrs. Nairn having remained 1n cuſtody till No- 
vember, it then appeared that ſhe was pregnant, on 
which ſhe was reſpited till che time when ſhe ſhould 


be brought: to-bed, which was in the month of Ja- 
nuary, 1766. 


After the had been delivered a month. an onder 


was iſſued for her execution; but, a ſhort time be- 
fore this event would have taken place, the eſcaped 
feom the priſon at nine at night, in the uniform of 
an officer; and an old footman, who had lived in her 


father's family, being waiting for her with a poſt- 


chaiſe, they ſet off ro! gether. 


Mrs. Nairn was not mifled till near noon on the 
following day; and perſons were ſent expreſs to 


re- apprehend her; but ſhe had arrived in London 
before them, ws 


She 
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She now engaged the maſter of a Dutch fiſhing- 
ſmack to carry her to Holland for fifty guineas ; 
but the wind blew with ſuch violence, that he was 
obliged to land her on the Kentiſh ſhore, whence 
ſhe travelled to Dover, attended by her faithful ſer- 
vant. They immediately got on board the packet- 
boat bound for Calais; and no authentic accounts 
reſpecting her have tranſpired ſince that period. 

Such were the different fates of two people, 


who, as far as we can judge of the affair, appear 


to have been involved in the ſame crime. The 
one dies, avowing his perfect innocence ; the other 
eſcapes the immediate ſtroke of juſtice, which was 
ſuſpcnded over her by the moſt ſlender thread! 

Myſierious are the ways of Providence, and in 
the language of Scripture, “ paſt finding out; 
but it 15 tor mortals humbly to ſubmit to all its dil. 
penſatiops! 


One pertinent remark will naturally ariſe on this 


_ occalion, on the abſurdity of diſproportionate mar- 


riages. Mr. Thomas Ogilvie was nearly twice the 
ave of his wife; and had therefore much the leſs 
chance of happineſs with her. 

The band of marriage will be frequently found 
to be a rope of ſaud, where fortune is made the ſole 
conſideration on either ſide, and where unity of 
mind, and a tolerable equality in age, are not con- 
ſulred, 

Vie make this remark for the ſake of thoſe pa- 
rents who may be tempted to compel their children 
to uncqual marriage, on the idea that riches alone 
can beſtow that hap pineſs which muſt generally, 
it not always, depend on conſent of mind! 
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An Account of the horrid Barbarities commited by 
PETER M'RINLIE, GEORGE GiDLEY, AN- 
DREW ZEKERMAN, and RICHARD Sr. Quix- 
TIN, who were executed for Piracy and Murder; 
including a particular Narrative of the very ex- 
traordinary Revolutions of Fortune experienced 


by Captain JohN Glass, one of the victims 


to the ſavage Cruelty of the above Malefac- 
tors. 


II E unfortunate captain Glaſs, whoſe adven- 


tures will be the . 2 ſubject of this 


narrative, was the fon of Mr. John Glaſs, a miniſ- 
ter of the church of Scotland, who in ſeveral pub- 
lications zealouſly oppoſed the practice of religion 
according to particular and eſtabliſhed forms. 
The adherents to his religious opinions obtained 
the appellation of Glaſſites; ; and his doctrines be- 
ing firſt propagated in England by Mr. Sandeman, 


his ſon-in-law, thoſe who adopted them were called 


Sandemanians. 


At a very early period young Mr. Glaſs afforded 
{ſtrong proofs of an acute and penetrating under- 


ſtanding, greatly beyond what could be reaſonably 
expected at his tender years. 
of this promiſing youth had received ſome cultiva- 
tion at a reſpectable grammar-ſchool, he was re- 
moved to the univerſity, where he attained to a 
great proficiency in the ſciences. Having taken 
up the degree of Malter of Arts, he applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of phytic and ſurgery, in which he 
made a rapid progreſs. He afterwards engaged as 
ſargeon on board a trading vetle} bound to the 


After the fine genius 


alt 


1 


ecoaſt of Guinea; and in that capacity made ſeveral 
voyages to America. 

His ſuperior qualifications gained him a diſtin- 
guiſhed place in the eſteem of ſeveral capital mer- 
chants, who entruſted to him the command of a veſſel 
in the Guinea trade; and his conduct proved high- 
ly to the advantage of his owners, and equally ho- 
nourable to himſelf. 

When the war againſt France was declared, 
Captain Glaſs, upon a minute review of his affairs,” 
found himſelf in poſſeſſion of a very conſiderable 
ſum, a great part of which he determined to ven- 
ture on board a privateer.. 

He cauſed a veſſel to be fitted out with all poffi- 
ble expedition, and took the command on himſelf. 
A mutiny happened among the ſailors when they 
had been on board about three days; and news of 
this diſagreeable circumſtance being communicated 
to the captain, he haſtened to the veſſel, and, go- 
ing upon deck, dared to ſingle combat any man who 
ſhould preſume to diſpute his authority: but his 
challenge was declined; and, by coolly repreſent— 
ing the dangerous conſequences that might reſult 
from ſuch unjuſtifiable proceedings, exhorting 
them to an exact obſervance ot neceſſary diſcipline, 
and aſſuring them that his utmoſt endeavours ſhould 
be exerted to procure them ſatisfaction in every 
particular, the harmony and good underſtanding of 


his crew were reſtored; and in a ſhort time the 
veſſel proceeded on her voyage. 


In about ten days they made prize at a ſhip, 
richly laden, belonging to France, Which they 
carried into a port in the Weſt-Indies. T hey ſoon 
after engaged two ſhips of war, but, after an obſti— 
nate conteit, were compelled to ſubmit to the ſupe- 
r10r power of the enemy: the captain, WT; 
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did not ſtrike his flag till he had received a dange- 
rous wound on the ſhoulder, and the greateſt part 
of his men were ſlain. He was put into one of the 
French priſons, where he experienced very ſevere 
treatment. | 

An exchange of priſoners taking place, Captain 
Glaſs was no ſooner reſtored to freedom than he 
reſolved to make a reſerve of two thouſand pounds, 
and to venture all the reſt that remained of his 
fortune on board a privateer. He had failed in his ſe- 


0 


cond veſſel but a ſhort time, when he was again 


conquered by the enemy, and conveyed to a French 
priſon. 


Captain Glaſs, on his return to England, was 


eſteemed one of the moſt expert, judicious, and in- 


trepid ſeamen in the Britiſh navy. The war bein 


concluded, he conceived a deſign of failing in ſearch 
of diſcoveries ; and in purſuance of this plan he 


purchaſed a veſſel adapted to his purpoſe, and, hav- 
ing carefully made every neceſſary preparation for 


the proſecution of his deſign, directed his courſe | 


towards the coaſt of Africa. : 

Between the river Senegal and Cape de Verd he 
diſcovered a commodious harbour, from which cir- 
cumſtance he entertained the reaſonable expectation 
that very great commercial advantages would be de- 
rived. | | 

The captain now returned to England, and com- 
municated his diſcovery to adminiſtration, who 
granted him an excluſiye trade to the harbour for 
the ſpace of twenty years. That he might be ena- 
bled to purſue his project with the greater advan- 
tage, he engaged in partnerſhip with two or three 
gentlemen of fortune; and a veſſel, furniſhed with 
all neceſſary articles, being prepared, he failed for 
the harbour, where he arrived without meeting with 
any occurrences worthy of recording. 
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He ſent one of his men on ſhore with orders for 


offering propoſals for a commercial intercourſe with 
the natives: but the meſſenger had no ſooner landed, 
than he was cruelly murdered by the Barbarians, 


'The captain now ſuggeſted a plan for informing the 
king of the country, that by opening a trade his 
ſubſects would derive great advantages. The king 
affected the utmoſt willingneſs to comply with his 
propoſals ; but, under the appearance of friendſhip, 
endeavoured to effect his deſtruction. Having fail- 
ed in other treacherous ſchemes, he ſent poiſoned 
proviſions to Captain Glaſs, who prudently made 


experiments upon them, and by that means preſery- 


ed his life. 
Being in great diſtreſs for the neceſſaries of life, 


'Capiain Glaſs and three of his men ventured to 
ſea in an open boat, intending to direct their courſe 
towards the Canarics, for the purpoſe of purchaſ. 
ing proviſions. The natives, being apprized of 
their departure, attempted to plunder the ſhip : but 
they were efteQually repulſed by the remaining 


part of the crew. 
The men who continued in the veſſel being ex- 


tremely diſtreffed, judging that it would be dange- 


rous to remain longer | in the harbour, and deſpair- 
ing of their captain's return fo early as was expect 


ed, they failed for England, where they arrived at- 


ter encountering a variety of dangers, difficulties, 


and diſtreſſes. 


Captain Glaſs arrived at one of the Canary Iſlands, 


and preſented a petition to the governor, ſuppli- 


cating permiſſion to purchaſe proviſions: but the 


inhuman Spaniard cauſed him to be apprehended 
as a ſpy, and ordered him to be confined in a noi— 
ſome dungeon, where he was allowed no other ſut- 
tenance than bread and water; and to aggravate his 


diſtreſs 
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diſtreſs the barbarous tyrant denied him the uſe 
of pen, ink, and paper. 

In this unhappy ſituation the captain remained 
ppwards of fix months. At length he climbed u 
to the iron bars that were acroſs the ſpace for ad- 
mitting light to the dungeon, and perceived an 
Engliſh veſſel in the harbour. The fight of a veſ- 

ſel belonging to his native country inſpired him 
with hopes of regaining his liberty: but his de- 
ſpair was renewed upon conſidering the apparent 
impoſſibility of making his miſerable fate known to 
thoſe who would be inclined to afford him relief. 

At length he adopted the following expedient: 
by means of a piece of charcoal he wrote his 
name and ſome words intimating his diſtreſs upon a 
biſcuit, which he fortunately dropped from the grate 
of the dungeon at the moment when an Engliſh ſai- 
lor Was paſſing beneath. The man, obſerving the cap- 
tain's name upon the biſcuit, carried it to his com- 
mander, who immediately made application to the go- 
vernor for the releaſe of his countryman. In conſe- 


quence of this humane interceſſion, the cruel and ty- 


rannical Spaniard ſubjected the petitioner to ſeverit 
of treatment equal to that ſuſtained by Captain Glaſs. 
A ſhip that ſoon afterwards failed for England 
conveyed news to our miniſtry of the arbitrary and 
barbarous' conduct of the governor; and ſpeedy 
application being made to the king of Spain, 


he iſſued an order for the releaſe of the two cap- 
' tains. 


About the time that Captain Glaſs recovered his 
freedom, his wife, and daughter, a young lady 


about twelve years old, remarkable for her beau 


and fine accompliſhments, arrived at the Canaries 


on board a ſhip from London; and their firſt inter- 
view with him afforded a ſcene truly affecting. 
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Captain Glaſs now embarked, with his wife and 
daughter, on board a ſhip bound 'to London, un- 
der the command of Captain Cockeran. 

While the ſhip lay at the. Canaries a plot was 
concerted between Peter M'Kinlie the boatſwaih, 
a native of Ireland, George Gidley the cook, 

born in the weſt of Yorkſhire, Richard St. Quintin 
a native of the ſame county, and Andrew Zeker- 
man a Dutchman, for murdering all the other per- 
ſons on board, and ſeizing the treaſure, which, in- 
cluding what Captain Glaſs had ſhipped in behalf 
of himſelf and his partners, amounted to an hun- 
dred thouſand pounds in dollars. 

The villains made three attempts on different 
nights to carry their horrid plan into execution, 
but were prevented through the circumſpection of 
their commander. The conſpirators were appoint- 
ed to the night-watch on the thirteenth of Novem- 
ber, when the ſhip had reached the Britiſh Chan- 
nel ; and about midnight the captain going upon 
the quarter-deck, to ſee that all things were diſpoſed 
in proper order, he, upon his return, was ſeized 
by the boatſwain, who held him while Gidley 
ſtruck him with an iron bar and fractured his ſkull, 
after which they threw him into the ſea. Two of 
the ſeamen who were not concerned in the conſpi- 
Tacy, hearing the captain's groans, came up- 
on deck, and were IA murdered and 
thrown overboard, 

Captain Glaſs being alarmed, went up thegang- 
way, and, judging that a mutiny had happened, re- 
turned to fetch his ſword, M'Kinlie gueſſing his 

deſign followed him down the ſteps leading to the 

cabbin, and waited in the dark ll he returned with 
a drawn ſwoid in his hand, when getting unper- 
ceived behli him, he ſeized both his arms, and 
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called to his accomplices to murder him; Cap tain 
Glaſs, I a very powerful man, had nearly den- 
gaged himſelf from the ruffian when Zekerman 
came up, whom the captain wounded in the arm; 
but before he could recover his ſword he was over- 
powered, the other villains ſoon joining their aſſo- 
ciates. The unhappy man was no ſooner diſarmed, 
than he was many times run through the body; 
after which he was thrown over board. W 

Mrs. Glafs and her daughter now came on deck, 
and falling on their knees ſupplicated for mercy; 
but they found the villains utterly_deftitute of the 
tender feelings of humanity : and Zekerman telling 
them to prepare for death, they embraced each 
other in a moſt affectionate manner, and were then 
forced from each other's arms, and thrown into 
the ſea. 3 

Having put all the crew to death, excepting a 
boy who had attended Captain Glaſs, and another 
boy who was an apprentice on board the ſhip, the 
murderers ſteered rowards the: Iriſh coaſt : Bi on 
the third of December found themſelves within ten 
leagues of the harbour of Roſs. They hoiſted out 
the long-boat, and put into it dollars to the amount 
of two tons; and, after knocking out the windows 
of the ballaſt ports, rowed towards ſhore, leaving 
the two boys to ſink with the veſſel. 

Captain Glaſs's boy could not ſwim, and he was 
therefore ſoon drowned ; but the other lad ſwam 
to the boat, when Zekerman {truck him a violent 
blow on the breaſt, which occafioned him immedi- 
ately to ſink. 

Having thus maſſacred eight innocent perſons, 
the villains proceeded to the mouth of the river 
Roſs; but thinking it would be dangerous to go 
up the river with 1 much riches, they buried two 
hundred and fifty bags of dollars in the ſand, and 
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conveyed as much treaſure as they could poſſibly 


bear about their perſons to a village called Fiſher 


towa, where they ſtopped for refreſhment ; and, 
during their regale, an Iriſhman privately robbed 


them of a bag containing twelve hundred dollars, 


On the following day they went to Roſs, and 


there ſold twelve hundred dollars. Having pur- 
chaſed each a pair of piſtols, and hired horſes for 


themſelves and two guides, they rode to Dub. 
lin, and took up their reſidence at the Black-bull, 


in Thomas's-ſtreet. 


The wreck of the ſhip was driven on ſhore on 
the day of their leaving Roſs; and, the manner in 
which the villains had lived at Fiſhertown and 
Rofs, their general behaviour, and other circum- 
ſtances, being underſtood as grounds for ſuſpicion 
of their being pirates, an expreſs was diſpatched 
by two gentlemen to the lords of the regency at 
Dublin, exhibiting the ſeveral cauſes of ſuſpicion, 


and giving a particular deſcription of the ſuppoſed 


delinquents. 


On board the wreck was found a 1 worked 
by Miſs Glaſs, from which it appeared that a part 
of the work was done on her birth-day, which 
afterwards proved to be the day preceding that on 
which the murders were perpetrated; and this 
ſampler proved a principal means of leading to a 
diſcovery of the guilt of theſe abominable villains. 

The gentlemen who were commiſſioned to attend 
the lords of the regency had no ſooner communi- 


cated their buſineſs than the lord mayor and ſherifls 


were ſent for; and, proper inſtructions being given 
them, they, on the ſame night, cauſed MKinlie 


and Zekerman to be taken into cuſtody. 


The priſoners were ſeparately examined, and 
they both confeſſed the particulars of their guilt 
an 
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and that their accomplices had that morning hired 
a poſt-chaiſe for Cork, where they meant to em- 
bark on board a veſſel bound for England. 


Gidley and St. Quintin were the next day taken 


into cuſtody at an inn on the road to Cork; and 


they followed the example of their accomplices in 
acknowledging themſelves guilty. The ſheriff of 
Roſs took poſſeſſion of the effects found in the 


wreck, and the bags of dollars that the villains 


had buried in the ſand, and depoſited the whole in 
the treaſury of Dublin, for the benefit of the pro- 
prietors. b 

The priſoners being brought to trial, they con- 
feſled themſelves guilty of the charges alledged in 
the indictment; and they were condemned to ſuffer 
death, and their bodies to be hung in chains in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin. 

The above malefactors were executed near 
Dublin on the 19th of December, 1765. 

It would be improper to anticipate the reflections 
that will naturally occur on the peruſal of the 
above narrative; and therefore we ſhall be con- 
ciſe in our concluding remarks. Conſcious that 
the plain matter of fact cannot fail to impreſs every 

humane breaſt with the moſt pungent ſorrow for 


the fate of the miſerable victims, we ſhall cloſe this 


article with a few words particularly addreſſed to 
the Britiſh ſeamen. 3 

If, tempted by the hope of acquiring wealth, 
you ſhould meditate an inſurrection againſt your 
commanders, reflect that, though you may eſcape 
from the dangerous element on which you are 


embarked, offended juſtice will not fail to overtaxe 


you on land, and conſign you to ſuch puniſhment 
as may ſerve to deter others from the commiſſion of 
lmilar offeyces; and that, when you have yielded 


your 
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your lives a tribute to the offended law, the moſt 
terrible part of your puniſhment is yet to enſue; 
for the day will inevitably arrive, when thoſe who 
have dared to violate the commands of the Al- 
mighty will be condemned to torments that have 
no alleviation or end. | | 
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Narrative of the principal Incidents in the Life of 
the notorious RicHARD SwIFT, who was tranſ— 
ported for buying Goods knowing them to have 
been feloniouſly obtained, TY 


WIF T was the ſon of poor people living 
near St. Luke's church, Old Street, who gave 
him ſome ſhare of education, and bound him ap- 
Prentice to a turner, During the term of his ſer- 
vitude, he aſſociated with a number of abandoned 
people, who ſupported themſelves by thieving ; 
and, when the period ſpecified in his. indenture 
was expired, he waſted the greateſt part of his 
time in the company of thoſe profligate wretches 

at an infamous houſe in Golden-lane, 
Swift by ſome means ingratiated himſelf into 
the favour of a brewer, and had the addreſs to in- 
tereſt him ſo warmly in his behalf, that he put 
| him into a public-houſe in Old-ftreet, which was 
known by the ſign of the Barley-mow, and had 
been long a receptacle for thieves of every deno- 
mination. : 
When Swift commenced landlord, he afforded. 
all poſſible encouragement to his iniquitous cuſ- 
tomers, who, after ſpending the day at his houſe 
in blaſphemy, drunkenneſs, and riot, conſtantly 
departed 


1 


departed on the approach of night, in order to 
commit depredations on the public. 

The perſons inhabiting the neighbourhood where 
Swift lived, were ſo diſſatisfied with his conduct, 
and made ſuch ſrequent complaints of the irregu- 
larities committed by his cuſtomers, that he was 
under the neceſſity of changing his place of abode; 
and, taking an ale-houſe near Shoreditch church, 
he perſiſted in his uſual courſe of wickedneſs, in- 
ſtructing thieves in what manner to obtain booties, 


frequently aſſiſting in the actual commiſhon of rob- 


beries, and conſtantly receiving the goods ſtolen 
by his aſſociates. 

It is ſuppoſed that, before Swift was brought to 
juſtice, upwards of twenty men were hanged, and 
a much greater number tranſported, whom he had 
inſtructed and encouraged in the various arts of 
thieving : and, though it is known that he was 
many times committed to Newgate, and the New— 
gaol, Southwark, for offences of various kinds, 
he eſcaped the ſentence of the law till he was up- 
wards of fifty years of age. 

Swift and ſome of his affociates followed a 
waggon one evening from Snow-hill to the Cock- 
inn, Alderſgate-ſtreet ; where Swift, being known 
to ſome of the oſtlers, left his accomplices, (Foſſet, 
and a jew named Solomons), giving them directions 
to ſteal as many goods from the waggon as they 
ſhould be able, and bring them to him. 

Foſſet and Solomons concealed themſelves in the 
yard; and, after waiting ſome time, obſerved the 
oſtler and waggoner go into the tap-room to- 
gether. They ſeized this opportunity of robbing 

the waggon, whence they ſtole a box containing 
ſeventy-two pounds of candles. They carried the 


box to Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, where they opened it, 
Vol. IV. 8 P but 
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but were greatly diſappointed upon finding what it 
contained; for they imagined that they had acquired 
a valuable booty of plate. They carried the can- 
dles to Swift's houſe; and he gave them a ſmall 
ſum for the ſtolen goods, in order to encourage 
them to commit robberies of more conſequence. 

Foſſet being apprehended on ſuſpicion of the 
above robbery, he was examined by Sir John 
Fielding, to whom he confeſſed the particulars of 
the fact; and Swift having been long known as a 
daring violator of the laws, it was judged expe- 
dient to admit Foſſet an evidence for the crown. 

In conſequence of Foſſet's information, Svift 
was apprehended, and indicted for purchaſing goods 
knowing them to be ſtolen. The evidence againſt 
him being indiſputable, he was convicted, and ſen- 
tenced to tranſportation for fourteen years. 
He had not been in America a month, when he 
embarked as a paſſenger on board a veſſel bound 
to Liverpool; and, at the expiration of the year 
1764, he landed at that town. 

On his way to London he ſtopped at Coventry, 
where he was apprehended, and ſecured in priſon. 
At the enſuing aſſizes he was brought to trial be- 
fore Sir Henry Gould. The record of his former 
conviction being produced, it appeared, that the 
perſon who wrote it, in ſpecifying the weight of 
the candles, had inſerted ſeventy inſtead of ſeventy- 
two. The priſoner, having heard the copy of his 
conviction read, pointed out the error, and re- 
queſted the judge to allow him council, which was 
readily granted. After the caſe had been argued 
in a very learned manner, the judge declared, that 
the error was fatal to the indictment, and that the 
priſoner mult therefore be acquitted. 
85 e When 
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When Swift was on the point of being diſcharged, 
one of Sir John Fielding's men made oath, that 
an accuſation was lodged againſt him for ſtealing 
a quantity of cotton in the county of Middleſex; 
Hereupon he was ordered to be conveyed to Lon- 
don. 

No indictment was found againſt him for ſtealing 
the cotton : but, being put to the bar of the 
ſeſſions-houſe in the Old Bailey, the court ordered 
him to be tranſported for the remaining part of 
his former ſentence. 

Richard Swift was a ſecond time put on board 
of one of the tranſport veſſels on the 24th of 
April, 1765. 

Since the time of Jonathan Wild, the above male: 
factor was the moſt notorious receiver of ſtolen goods 


by which this country has been infeſted. If the 


receivers of ſtolen goods were to be puniſhed by 
death, it is beyond a queſtion that great advantages 
would occur to the public; for, if thieves were to 
find a difficulty in diſpoſing of their booties, they 
would be effectually diſcouraged from purſuing 
illegal courſes; and thoſe who ſhould be hardy 
enough to continue them would ſeldom eſcape the 
juſtice due to their iniquity. 

Receivers of ſtolen goods are to be claſſed 
among the moſt infamous ſpecies of felons. They 
encourage robbers, and are therefore acceffary to 
the crimes they commit; they are guilty even of a 


ſpecies of deliberate murder, ſince the practices they 


countenance ſeldom fail to bring the more imme- 
diate perpetrators thereof to violent and prema- 
ture death, 
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Caſe of the unfortunate SauukL OrToN, who was 


executed for forging two Letters of Attorney, in 
the Name of Capt. Bishop, by Means of which 


he received One thouſand Pounds from the Bank 
of England. 


AMUEL ORTON was a native of London. 
While he was in a ſtate of infancy his father 
died, leaving Mrs. Orton in poſſeſſion of a hand- 
ſome fortune. She was a proteſtant diſſenter, and 
placed her fon under the care of a diſſenting mini- 
ſter, at whoſe academy he made ſome progreſs in 
ſeveral branches of learning. 
The young man diſcovered a very ſtrong incli- 
nation for trade ; and he was therefore apprenticed 
to a reputable dealer in London, to whom he proved 
a faithful and induſtrious ſervant. Upon the ex- 


piratlon of his apprenticeſtup he purchaſed the 


place of clerk to the court of Requeſts in the 
borough of Southwark, which produced an income 
of about three hundred pounds a year. 

He ſoon afterwards embarked in the wine trade, 
which he ſucceſsfully purſued ſome years; and, 
being generally conſidered as a man of large pro- 
perty, many perſons, who ſupported their credit by 


the circulation of notes of hand and bills of ex- 
change, applied for his indorſements, knowing that 
his name would give their paper currency; and he 


was ſo imprudent as to make himſelf liable to the 


payment of fourteen hundred pounds. 


The perſons with whom Mr. Orton had engaged 
in ſuch imprudent connexions being declared bank- 


rupts, he became anſwerable to the holders of the 


notes. Having debts of his own to the amount of 
nine 
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nine hundred pounds, and the notes for fourteen 


hundred to diſcharge within a fortnight, he formed 
the reſolution of committing forgery. 


A friendſhip had long ſubſiſted betweey' Mr. 


Orton and a captain, who, upon leaving England, 
had intruſted him with a letter of attorney, autho- 
rizing him to receive his pay and dividend of Bank- 
ſtock. p 
Ile forged two letters of attorney, by means of 
which he received a thouſand pounds at the Bank. 
It muſt be obſerved, that his intention was not ulti- 
mately to defraud the captain, but merely to ſup- 
port his credit till remittances from his correſpon- 
dents ſhould enable him to replace the money : 
and he flattered himſelf in the opinion, that if, 
through diſappointments, he ſhould be unable to 
reſtore the property before the captain's return, he 
would readily excuſe his conduct. 
Captain Biſhop, being at Portſmouth in Auguſt 
1766, wrote to Mr. Orton, mentioning that his 
ſhip was coming round to Woolwich, and that he 


Was deſirous of an interview as ſoon as poſſible after 


bis arrival. He wrote the captain word, that he 
would certainly meet him at Woolwich; and, hav- 

ing ſome buſineſs to negotiate at Yarmouth, he ſer 
out on horſe-back for that place. 

On his return to London he left his horſe at an 
inn near Charing- croſs, and went into St. James's- 
park, where he accidentally met captain Biſhop, 
whoſe ſhip had arrived at Woolwich on the 


ſavage on Ludgate-hill; and the next day Mr. 


Orton dined with the captain on board his ſhip at 
Woolwich: , 


Before leaving Woolwich, Mr. 1 to 
inform the captain of his conduct with regard to 


1 the 


pre- 
ceding day. They ſupped together at the Bell- 
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the money he had received at the Bank ; but he 


declined, introducing the ſubje&, upon learning 
that the captain meant to remain at Woolwich till 


his ſhip was cleared, which he expected would not 


be in leſs than a week. 

Mr. Orton now went a ſecond time to Yarmouth, 
and, on his return in four days, he found a letter 
at his houſe from captain Biſhop, ſignifying, that, 
having received his pay, he had more money b 
him than he had occaſion for, and therefore deſired 


Mr. Orton to meet him at the Bell-ſavage, and 


receive a ſum in order to diſpoſe of it in ſuch a 
manner as he ſhould judge would prove moſt ad- 
vantageous. They met according to appointment 
and Mr. Orton was about to mention the forged 
letters of attorney, when the captain ſaid he was 
under the neceſſity of immediately attending admiral 
Knowles: and they parted with every appearance 
of friendſhip, mutually promiſing to meet the fol- 


lowing evening. 


The next night he had not been in the houſe 
where he had appointed to meet captain Biſhop 
more than half an hour, when he was arreſted for 
two hundred pounds at the ſuit of the captain, and' 
immediately conducted to a ſpunging-houſe. He 
was the next day examined 1n the preſence of ſome 
of the directors of the Bank, and committed to 
Newgate in order for trial. 

The violent agitation of ſpirits which this un- 
fortunate man experienced when he was charged 
with the commiſſion of forgery, will not admit of 
deſcription. Being brought to trial, his guilt was 
proved by indiſputable evidence ; and he was ſen- 


tenced to be executed. 


While he remained in Newgate, his behaviour 
was perfectly conſiſtent with his unhappy circum- 
ſtances. 
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ſtances. He was conveyed to the place of execu- 
tion in a mourning-coach ; and, after he had em- 
ployed ſome time in devout prayer, the ſentence of 


the law was put in force, and his body was de- 
livered to his friends. 


Samuel Orton was executed at Tyburn on the 


14th of January, 1767. 

We cannot but regret the fate of this anfortu- 
nate man, becauſe it is certain that he was not in- 
fluenced by wicked motives to the commiſſion of 
the fact for which he forfeited his life; but we 
muſt, however, acknowledge, that he fell a juſt 
victim to the offended laws, which are not to be 
relaxed in favour of individuals, however amiable 


their private characters, leſt their a ſhould 


be impaired. 
Forgery is fo dangerous in its tendeney, and ex- 


tenſive in its conſequences, that, even in caſes 


where no actual 1ajury is ſuſtained, political rea- 
ſons point out the neceſſity of inflicting a ſeverity 
of puniſhment upon thoſe who are guilty of fo 
Atrocious A crime. 

Since a diſgraceful death will be the almoſt in- 
evitable conſequence, let our readers be warned 


againſt having recourſe to ſo deſperate an __ 
ent. 


Particular 
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Particular Account of JohN WILLIAMSsoN, who 
was executed in Moorfields for the Murder of 
his Wife, by inflicting upon her ſuch extreme 


and complicated Cruelties as are ſhocking te 
human Nature. 


ILLIAus ON was the ſon of people in 
but indifferent circumſtances, who put him 
. apprentice to a ſhoemaker. When he came to be 
a journeyman, he purſued his buſineſs with in- 
duſtry; and in a ſhort time he married an honeſt 
and ſober woman, by whom he had three children. 
His wife dying, he continued ſome time a widow- 
er, maintaining himſelf and his children in a decent 
manner. 

At length he contracted acquaintance with a 
young woman ſo deficient in point of intelle&, that 
it may be faid ſhe bordered upon idiotiſm. Her 
relations had bequeathed her money ſufficient for 
her maintenance; and this circumſtance induced 
Williamſon to make propoſals of marriage, which 
ſhe accepted. Being aſked in church, the bans 
were forbid by the gentleman appointed guardian 
to the unhappy woman. 

Williamſon having procured a licence, the mar- 
riage was ſulemnized ; and in conſequence thereof 
he received the money that was in the hands 
of the guardian. 

About three weeks after the marriage, he cruelly 
| beat his wife, threw water over her, and otherwiſe 
treated her with great ſeverity; and this kind of 

brutality he frequently repeated. 
At length he faſtened the miſerable creature's 
hands behind her with handcuffs, and, by means of 
a rope 
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60 rope paſſed! chrough a ſtaple, drew them fo tight 
above her head, that only the tips of her toes 


deze F- 


| toucked' the grund. On one ſide of the cloſet 


, _ wherein ſhe was confined was now and then put a 


” mall piece of bread and butter, ſo that ſhe could 


juſt touch t wich her mouth; - and ſhe was daily 
allowed a ſmall portion of water. She once re- 
mained a Whole month without being releaſed from 


this miſerable condition z but, daring chat time, 


me oecationally received affiſtance from a female 
lodger in che houſe; and a little girl, "ESTs 


daughter by his former: Wife. ba 


+» The gitl having once releaſed the aka Cufforer, 
che inhuman viſtairy beat her with great ſeverity: 


When the father was abroad, the ebe frequeritly 


AF - 6 which means ber Pain Varlis 1 — degres 
5 diſcovered: by 

: Williamſon, he beat the'gir-in”a moſt barburous 
manner, and threatened chat, if ſhe again offended 


gave the unhappy woman a 


ed. This circumſtance being 


in the ſame way, he would Panic her ae m 


greater' ſeverity; © i! ©: | LTH] | 
_.- Wyltiamſon reledſed his vile on the Sunday pre- 
ceding the day on which ſhe'died; and at dinner- 
time cut her ſome 'meat, of which! hokrever ſhe ate 
only à very ſmal? dwantity. This partial indulgence 


he ſu ppoſed would prove a favouràble eireumſtance 
for him in cafe of being wecuſed of murder. Her 


hands being greatly Fueled through lie eoldneſs 


of the Leim, and the pain occaſioned by the 
handcuffs, ſne begged to be permitted to go near 
the fre, and the daughter } aun, in ker requeſt, 


Williamfon complied. When ſhe had fat a few 


minutes, Williamſon, obſerving her throwing the: 


vermin that ſwarmed upon her cloaths into the fire, 


ordered her to © return to her kennel.” _ Hereupon 
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ſhe' returned to the cloſer; the door of Which was 
then locked till next day, when ſhe was found tg 
be in a delirious ſtate, in which ſhe continued till 
the time of her death, which happened Roa, two * 
o' clock on the Tueſday morning. 

The coroner's jury being ſummoned to ſit on the 
body, Mr. Barton, a ſurgeon of Redcroſs- ſtreet, 
who had opened the body, declared that he was 
of opinion the deceaſed had periſhed through want 
of the common neceſſaries of life; and other evi- 
dence being adduced to criminate Williamſon, he 
was committed to Newgate. þ 

At the enſuing; ſeſſions at the Old Baily, he was 
brought to trial before lord chief baron Parker; 
and the principal witneſſes againſt him were his 
daughter, Mrs. Cole, and Mr. Barton, the ſurgeon, 
who opened the body of the deceaſed. -The-pri- 
foner's: defgrice was exceedingly frivolous: he ſaid, 
his wife had provoked him by treading upon a 
kitten and killing ir, and turning up Fw whites of 
her eo ih chhtetne eo! 

It appeared that, from the ſenſe of: excruciating 
pain, the eyes of the deceaſed were frequently 
turned upwards, and her features violently diſtorted. 
He had the: effrontery to declare to the court, that, 
he had not abridged his wife of any of the neceſſaries 
of life; and, alzer ſentence of death was pro- 
nounced, reflected upon his daughter as being the 
cauſe of his deſtruction. While the child was 
giving her ev idence ſhe. wept bitterly, and ſhewed 
every ſign of being greatly affected. 

Being put into the cells, he ſent for a clergyman, 
and acknowledged that he had treated his wife in 
6 cruel manner repreſented upon his trial, add- 

„however, that he had no deſign of depriving 
= of life. From the time of his commitment till 


the 
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the time of his execution, he behaved in a decent 
and penitential manner. 2 

He was conveyed to the place of execution in a 
cart, and attended by two clergymen, and a met h6diRt 
preacher." The gallows was placed on the riſing 
ground oppoſite Chifwell-ſtreet in Moorkelds 
After he had ſung a pſalm, and prayed ſome time 
with. an appearance of great devotion, he was 
turned off, amidſt an amazing cancourſe of people. 
His body was conveyed to ſurgeon's-hall for diſ- 


ſection; and his children were e in Cripple- 


gate work-houſe, 

John Williamſon was met in Moorfild: on 
the 19th of January, 1767. | 

Mrs. Cole, who lodged in the houſe, and rel 
women in the neighbourhood, knew of the cruel- 
ties that Williamſon inflicted upon his wife: but 
what could indyce them to conceal ſuch abominable 
tranſactions we are unable-ro conceive. Had they 
lodged an information againſt the offender, two lives 
would, in all probability, have been preſerved. 

By all the ties of duty and humanity, Williamſon 
was bound to protect and cheriſh his wife, whoſe 
infirmities of mind peculiarly rendered her an ob- 
ject of his compaſſion; but he was deliberate, and 
ſtudied to. be ingenidus, in the. exerciſe of barba- 
Tit y, en 9010977 ? 

"EIS Arendful muſt ho "6A the 1 of 
this man in his dying moments! He was conſcious 


that at the dread tribunal. of the Almighty he was 


to receive an award apportioned tor his offence, 
which, was, perhaps, the moſt horrid crime of 
which human nature is capable, attended with cir- 
cumſtances of _ higheſt Poflible Ne 1 
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A Narrative of the horrid Cruelties of ELIZABETR 
BROWN RIGG on her Apprentices; with an Ac- 


count of her being apprehended, tried, convict- 
ed, and executed for Murder. 


HIS wicked woman, after having been ſer- 

vant to a merchant in Goodman's- fields, mar- 

ried James Brownrigg, a painter, who went to ſet- 

tle at Greenwich, and after reſiding there fix years, 

came to London, and took a houſe in Fleur-de-lis 

Court, Fleet- ſtreet, where he carried on a conſi- 

derable ſhare of buſineſs, and had a little houſe at 
Iſlington for an occaſional retreat. 

Mrs. Brownrigg had been the mother of ſixteen 

children, three of whom were living when ſhe for- 

feited her life to the juſtice of the la vs. 
As ſhe practiſed midwifery, ſhe was appointed 
by the overſeers of the poor of St. Dunſtan's pariſh 
to take care of the poor women who were taken 
in labour in the workhouſe; and it is but juſtice, 
to the memory of one who has but little elſe to be 
ſaid in her favour, to declare that her character as 
a midwife remained unimpeached. 

Mary Mitchell, a poor girl of the precinct of 
White-friars, was put apprentice to Mrs, Brown- 
Nr in the year 1765, and about the ſame time 

Mary Jones, one of the children of the Foundline- 
hoſpital, was likewiſe placed with her in the fame 
capacity; and ſhe had other apprentices. 

As Mrs. Brownrigg received pregnant women 
to lie- in privately, theſe girls were taken with a 
view of ſaving the expence of women ſervants. 
At firſt the poor orphans were treated with ſome 
degree of civility ; but this was ſoon changed for 


the 


[1 


the moſt ſavage barbarity. Having laid Mary 
Jones acroſs two chairs in the kitchen, ſhe whipped 
her with ſuch wanton cruelty, that ſhe was occaſio- 
nally obliged to defiſt, from mere wearineſs. This 
treatment Was frequently repeated ; and Mrs. 


Brownrigg uſed to throw water on her when ſhe 


had done whipping her, and ſometimes ſhe would 
dip her head into a pail of water. 

The room appointed for the girl to fleep in ad- 
joined to the paſſage leading to the ſtreet-door, and 
as ſhe had received many wounds on her head, 
ſhoulders, and various parts of her body, ſhe de- 
termined not to bear ſuch treatment any longer, 


if ſhe could effect her eſcape. Obſerving that the 


key was left in the ſtreet- door when the family 
went to bed, ſhe opened the door cautiouſly one 
morning, and eſcaped into the ſtreet. 

Thus freed from her horrid confinement, ſhe 


repeatedly enquired her way to the Foundling-hoſ- 


pital till ſhe found it, and was admitted after de- 
ſcribing in what manner ſhe had been treated, and 
ſnewing the bruiſes ſhe had received. 

The child having been examined by a nden 
who found her wounds to be of a moſt alarming 
nature, the governors of the hoſpital ordered Mr. 
Plumtree, their ſolicitor, to write to James Brown- 
rigg, threatening a proſecution, if he did not give 


a proper reaſon for the ſeverities exerciſed towards 
the child. 


No notice of this letter being taken by Brown- 


rigg, and the governors of the hoſpital thinking 
it imprudent to indict at common law, the girl was 


diſcharged in conſequence of an application to the 


chamberlain of London. 
Mary Mitchell, abovementioned, continued with 
her miſtreſs for the ſpace of a year, dur: ng which 
ihe 
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ſhe was treated with ſuch ſavage cruelty, that ſhe 
alſo reſolved to quit her ſervice. Having got out 
of the houſe, ſhe was met in the ſtreet by the young- 
er ſon of Brownrigg, who forced her to return 
home, where her ſufferings were greatly aggravat- 
ed on account of her elopement. 

In the interim, the overſeers of the precinet of 
White-friars bound Mary Clifford to Br ownrigg; 
nor was it long before ſhe experienced ſimilar cru- 
elties to thoſe inflicted on the other poor girls, and 
poſſibly ſtill more ſevere. She was frequently tied 
up naked, and beaten with a hearth-broom, a 
horſew. ip, or a cane, till ſhe was abſolutely ſpeech- 
els. This poor girl having a natural infirmity, 
the miſtreſs would not permit her to lay in a bed, 
but placed her on a mat in a coal-hole that was re. 
markably cold; but after ſome time a ſack and a 
quantity of Graw formed her bed, inſtead of the 
mat. 

During her confinement in that wretched ſituati- 
on ſhe had nothing to ſubſiſt on but bread and wa- 
ter; and her covering during the night conſiſted 
only of her own cloaths, ſo that ſhe ſometimes lay 
almoſt periſhed with cold. 

On a particular occaſion, when ſhe was almoſt 
ſtarving through hunger, ſhe broke open a cup- 
board in ſearch of food, but found it empty; and 
on another dect the. broke. down. ome boards, 
in order to procure a draught of water. Though 
ſhe was thus preſſed for the humbleſt e 
of life, Mrs. Brownrigg determined to puniſh her 
with rigour, for the means ſhe had taken to ſupply 
herſelf with them. 

On this ſhe cauſed the girl to ſtrip to the ſkin, 
and, during the courſe of a whole day while ſhe 
remained naked, ſhe repeatedly beat her with the 

but- 


. 
but-end of a 2 In the courſe of this moſt in- 
human treatment, a jack- chain was fixed round her 
neck, the end of which was faſtened to the yard door, 
and chen it was pulled as tight as poſſible, without 
ſtrangling her. A day being paſſed in the practice 
of theſe ſavage barbarities, the girl was remanded 
to the coal-hole at night, her hands being tied be- 
hind her, and the chain ſtill remaining about her 
neck. 

be huſband being obliged to find his wife's ap- 
prentices * in wearing-apparel, they were fre- 
quently ſtripped naked, and kept ſo for whole days 
if their garments. happened to be torn. 

The elder ſon of Brownrigg had frequently the 
ſaperintendence of the abovementioned wretched 
girl'; but this was ſometimes committed to the ap- 
prentice, who declared that ſhe was totally naked 
one night when he went to tie her up. 

The two poor girls were frequently ſo beaten, 
that their heads and ſhoulders appeared as one 
general ſore; and when a plaiſter was applied to 
their wounds, the ſkin uſed to peel away: ſtill, 
however, the ſavage miſtreſs continued to treat 
them with her accuſtomed barbarity. 

Sometimes Mrs. Browurigg, when reſolved on 
uncommon ſeverity, uſed to tie their hands with a 
cord, and draw them up to a water-pipe which ran 
acroſs thecieling in the kitchen; but that giving way, 
ſhe deſired her huſband to fix a hook in the beam, 
through which a cord was drawn, and their arms 


i 
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* It deg not appear that. theſe unbappy girls were aid 
apprentice to the huſband ; and we have conſidered them ag ap- 


prentices to the wife, becauſe they were her more immediate 
ſervauts. 
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being extended, ſhe uſed to horſewhip them till 


| the was weary, and till the blood coliowed every 


ſtroke. 


The elder ſon of Brownrigg having one day di- 


rected Mary Clifford to put up a half. teſter bed- 
ſtead, the poor girl was unable to do it, on which 
he beat. her till ſhe could no longer ſupport his 


ſeverity; and at another time, when the mother 


had been whipping her in the kitchen till ſhe was 


abſolutely tired, the ſon renewed the ſavage treat- 


ment. 


Mrs. Brownrigg would Carina ſeize the poor 


girl by the cheeks, and, forcing the ſkin down vio- 
lently with her fingers, would cauſe the blood to 
guſh from her eyes. 

Mary Clifford, unable to hear theſe repeated ſe 
yerities, complained of her hard treatment to a 
French lady who lodged in the houſe z and ſhe ha- 


ving repreſented the impropriety of ſuch behaviour 
to Mrs, Brownrigg, the inhuman monſter flew at the 
girl, and cut her tongue in two places with a pair 


of ſciſſars. 
On the morning of the 1 ach of July, Mrs. N 


rigg went into the kitchen, and, after obliging 
Mary Clifford to ſtrip to the ſkin, drew her up to 


the ſtaple, and, though her body was almoſt one 
general ſore, from ſormer bruiſes, yet this barba- 


rian miſtreſs renewed her cracluce with the accu 


romed ſeverity. 
After whipping ha till the blood Greamed down 


her body, ſhe let her down, and made her waſh her- 


felf in a tub of cold water ; Mary Mitchell, the 
other poor girl, being preſent during this tranſac- 


tion. While Clifford was waſhing herſelf, Mrs. 


Brownrigg ſtruck her on the ſhoulders, already ſore 
with former bruiſes, with the but-end of a whip ; 
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L 313 1 
and ſhe treated the poor child in the manner above- 
mentioned five times in the ſame day; as if ſhe was 
determined to ſet no, bounds to her inhumanity. 

The poor girl's wounds now began to ſhew evi- 
dent ſigns of mortification; and it is probable that 
ſhe might have been privately buried, and the mur- 


dereſs eſcaped detection, but for the following cir⸗ 


cumſtance. Mary Clifford's mother - in- law, Who 
had reſided ſome time in the country, came to town, 
and enquired after the child; and being informed 
chat ſhe was placed at Brownrigg's, ſhe went thither, 
but was refuſed admittance by Mr. Brownrigg, who 
even threatened to carry her before the lord- mayor 
if ſhe came there to make farther diſturbances. 
Hereupon the mother-in-law was going away, 
when Mrs. Deacon, wife of Mr. Deacon, baker at 
the adjoining houſe, called her in, and informed 


her that ſhe and her family had often heard moan- 


ings and groans iſſue from Brownrigg's houſe, and 
that ſhe ſuſpected rhe apprentices were treated with 
unwarrantable ſeverity, 
Mrs. Deacon likewiſe promiſed to exert herſelf 
to come at the truth of the affair. 
At this juncture Mr, Brownrigg, going to Hamp- 
ead on buſineſs, bought a hog, which he ſent 
home, This hog was put into a covered yard, to 
which there was a iky-light, which it was thought 


neceſſary to remove, in order to give air to the ani- 


mal. 


As ſoon as it was known that the ſky-light was 
removed, Mr. Deacon ordered his ſer vants to 
watch, in order, if poſſible, to diſcover the girls. 


Deacon's ſervant-maid, looking from a window, 


ſaw one of the girls ſtooping down ; on which ſhe 
called her miſtreſs, and ſhe deſired the attendance 
of ſome of the neighbours, who, having been wit- 

Vo I. IV, Rr nedſſes 
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neſſes of the ſhocking ſcene, ſome men got upon 
the leads, and dropped bits of dirt, to induce the 
girl to ſpeak to them but ſhe ſeemed wholly inca- 
pable *. 

Hereupon Mrs. Deacon ſent to the girl's mother- 
in-law, who going to the overſeers who had placed 
out the child, they called on Mr. Grundy, one of 
the overſeers of St. Dunſtan' 8, and all of them 
going together, they demanded a ſight of Mary 
Clifford: but Brownrigg, who had nick-named her 
Nan, told them that he knew no ſuch perſon, but 
if they wanted to ſee Mary (meaning Mary Mitch- 
ell), they might; and accordingly produced her. 

Mr, Deacon's ſervant now declared that Mar 
Mitchell was not the girl who had been ſeen in the 
ſhocking ſituation abovementioned ; on which Mr. 
Grundy ſent for a conſtable, to ſearch the houſe, 
which was done; but no diſcovery was then 
made. 

Mr. Brownrigg threatened highly; ; but Mr. 
Grundy, with the ſpirit that became the officer 
of a pariſh, rook Mary Mitchell with him to the 
work houſe, where, on the taking off her leathern- 
boddice, ir ſtuck ſo faſt to her wounds, that ſhe 
ſhrieked with the pain: but, on being treated with 
great humanity, and told that ſhe ſhould not be 
ſent back to Brownrigg's, ſhe gave an account of 
the horrid treatment that ſhe and Mary Clifford 
Had ſuſtained ; and confeſſed that ſhe had met the 


Jatter on the ſtairs juſt before they came to the 
houie. 


ok. 
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* It will 1cem ſtrange, that when b dient of a murderous 
intention arofe, the neighbours could heſitate a moment in pro- 
curing proper authority to ſearch the houſe ; but the fact is, 
that people in general are afraid to interen themſelves in any 
matter that may become an n object of legal diſcuſſion, 0 
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On this Mr. Grundy and ſome others returned 
to the houſe, to make a ſtricter ſearch; on which 
Brownrigg ſent for a lawyer, in order to intimidate 
them, and even threatened a profecution, unleſs 
they immediately quitted the houſe. 

Unterrified by theſe threats, Mr. Grundy ſent 
for a coach to carry Brownrigg to the compter ; on 
which the latter promiſed to produce the girl in 
half an hour, if the! coach was diſcharged. This 
being conſented to, the girl was produced from 
a cupboard, under a beaufet in the dining-room, 
after a pair of ſhoes, which young Brownrigg had 
in his hand during the propoſal, had been put upon 
her. 

It is not in language to deſcribe the miſerable 
appearance this poor girl made: almoſt her whole 
body was ulcerated. Being taken to the workhouſe, 
an apothecary was ſent for, who pronounced her to 
be in danger. 

Brownrigg was conveyed to Wood- ſtreet comp- 
ter; but his wife and ſon made their eſcape, taking 
with them a gold watch and ſome money. 

Mr, Brownrigg was now carried before Mr. al- 
derman Croſby, who fully committed him, and or- 
dered the girls to be taken to St. Bartholomew's 
hoſpital, where Mary Clifford died within a few 
days; and the coroner's inqueſt being {ummoned, 
found a verdict of wiltul murder againſt James and 
Elizabeth Brownrigg, and John their ſon. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Brownrigg and her ſon 
ſhifted from place to place in London, bought 
cloaths in Rag-fair, to diſguiſe themſelves, and then 
went to Wandſworth, where they took lodgings in 
the houſe of Mr. Dunbar, who kept a chandler's- 
ſhop, where 257 remained till they were appre- 


Rr 2 hended, 
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hended, carefully ſcreening themſelves from public 
view. 

Mr. Dunbar, happening to read a newſpaper * on. 
the 15th of Auguſt, ſaw an advertiſement which ſo 
clearly deſcribed his lodgers, that he had no doubt 
but they were the murderers. On this he went to 
London the next day, which was Sunday, and, go- 
ing to church, ſent for Mr. Owen, the churchwar- 
den, to attend him in the veſtry, and gave him ſuch 
a deſcription of the parties, that Mr. Owen deſired 
Mr. Deacon, and Mr. Wingrave a conſtable, to go 
to Wandſworth, and make the neceſſary enquiry. 

On their arrival at Dunbar's houſe, they found 
the wretched mother and fon in a room by them- 
ſelves. They gave evident figns of confuſion at the 
firſt interview ; but a coach being procured, they 
were conveyed to London, without any perſon in 
Wandſworth having knowledge of the affair, ex- 
cept Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar. . 

At the enſuing ſeſſions at the Old Bailey the fa- 
ther, mother, and ſon, were indicted ; when Eliza- 


beth Brownrigg, after a trial of eleven hours, was | 


found guilty of murder, and ordered for execution : 
Hut the man and his fon, being acquitted of the 
higher charge, were detained to take their trials for 
a miſdemeanour, of which they were convicted, and 
impriſoned tor {ix months. | 
After ſentence of death was paſſed on Mrs. 
Brownrigg, the ' was attended by a clergyman, to 


whom ſhe confeſſed the enormity of her crime, and | 


acknowledged the juſtice of the ſentence by which 
| the had been condemned, 


I N 


* This is one, of ten thouſand inſtances, that proves the im- 
portance of the liberty of the preſs; and it is evident tha thoſe 
who ſeek to abridge it, can be no true friends to the liberties o. 
their country. It may be ſometimes abuſed, but will be always 
of the higheſt importance. 
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The parting between her and her busband and 
ſon, on the morning of her exeeution, was affecting 
beyond deſcription. The ſon falling on his knees, 
mne bent herſelf to him, and embraced him. The 
husband was kneeling on the other ſide; ſhe alſo 
kneeled down, and, having beſought the Almighty 
to have mercy on her foul, ſaid “ Dear James, I 
* beg that God, for Chriſt's ſake, will be recon- 
« ciled, and that he will not leave me, nor forſake 
mie, in tae hour of death, and in the ay of judg- 
ment. 

On her way to the place of execution the peo- 
ple expreſſed their abhorrence of her crime in 
terms which, though not proper for the occaſion, 
teſtified their aſtoniſhment that ſuch a wretch could 


have exiſted: they even prayed for her damnation 


inſtead of her ſalvation: they doubted not but that 
the devil would fetch her,” and hoped that © ſhe 
„would go to hell.“ Such were the ſentiments of 
the mob. 

At the place of execution this nülerable woman 
joined in prayers with the ordinary of Newgate, 
whom ſhe deſired to declare to the multitude, that 
he confeſſed her guilr, and acknowledged the Juſ- 
| tice of her ſentence. 

After execution her body was put into a hackney- 
coach, conveyed to ſurgeons-hall, diſſected and ana- 
tomized:; ; and her ſkeleton may be yet ſeen in a 


nitch in the hall, as exhibited in a print in this 


work. 

Elizabeth Brownrigg was hanged at Tyburn on 
the 14th of September, 1767. 

What i is it poſſible to ſay on this ſubject that will 
not have XFurred to every reader of feeling and 
humanity? This more than common murder—this 
murder by inches, has ſomething ſo ſhocking iu its 

nature, 
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nature, ſomething ſo infernal in its progreſs, that 
there is no language in which to expreſs our abhor- 
rence of it. 

That Mrs. Brownrigg, a midwife by profeſſion, 
and herſelf the mother of many children, ſhould 
wantonly murder the children of other women, is 
truly aſtoniſhing, and can only be accounted for by 
that depravity of human nature, which philoſophers 
have always diſputed, but which true chriſtians will 
be ready to allow. 

Let her crimes be buried, though her ſkeleton be 
expoſed ; and may no one hereafter be found hardy 
enough to copy thole crimes |! 

Women who have the care of children from pa- 

riſh workhouſes, or hoſpitals, ſhould conſider them- 
| ſelves at once as miſtreſſes and as mothers ; nor 
_ ever permit the ſtrifineſs of the former character 
to preponderate over the humanity of the latter. 


A Narrative of the Cafe of WIIIIAu Guesr, 
who was hanged for High-treaſon, in diminiſhing 
the current Coin of this Realm. 


HIS malefactor was the ſon of a grocer at 

Worceſter, and, having received a liberal 
education, was brought up to his father's buſinefs. 
After the expiration of the term of his apprentice- 
ſhip, he came to London, married, and took a ſhop 
in Holborn, where he carried on buſineſs for ſome 
years with a moderate ſhare of ſucceſs. 

At length he procured the place of a clerk in 
the bank ; ſoon after which, he ſeems to have de- 
termined on the fatal expedient for which his life 

afterwards 


1 
afterwards paid the forfeit; though he continued 
his practices two years before he was diſcovered. 

He noy took a houſe in Broad-ſtreer-buildings, 
in a room in the upper part of which he uſed to 
work. Having procured a curious machine for 
the milling of guineas, not unlike a machine made 
uſe of by mathematical inſtrument- makers, he 
uſed to take guineas from his drawer at the bank, 
file them, and then return them to the bank, and 
take out guineas of full weight in their ſtead. 

Of the "filings he made ingots, which he ſold to 
an aſſayer, who, on his trial, depoſed, that the 
filings were of the ſame ſtandard as our guineas. 

Mr. Leach, one of the tellers of the bank, had 
frequently obſerved that Mr. Gueſt took guineas 
from the bags in the drawer, and put in others from 
his pocket; which occaſioning ſuſpicion, Leach de- 
rermined to watch the event, and detect the of- 
tender. 

Having obſerved Gueſt pay hone money to a 
gentleman named Stiil, and remarking that Gueſt 
mixed ſome guineas in his pocket with thoſe taken 
from the drawer, Leach followed Mr. Still out of 

the bank, and aſked him to go into the pay-office, 
that he might look at the money he had received. 
Mr. Scill readily complied, and Leach found three, 
gut of thirty, guineas, which were light, and had 
the appearance of having been newly filed. 

Theſe guineas Mr. Leach delivered to the prin- 
eipal caſhier, and, on their being weighed, it was 
found that they were deficient from a ſhilling ro 
fourteen pence each. On this it was determined 
to ſearch Gueſt's bags; which being done after 
bank-hours, in the preſence of the caſhier, fort 
guineas appearing to have been newly filed were 
tound in them. 


On 
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On this a warrant was obtained from the Jord- 
mayor, to ſearch Gueſt's houſe, and to apprehend 
the offender. Art firit he made ſome oppoſition to 
the ſearching of his houſe 3 but ſoon found himſelf 
obliged to ſubmit. The machine with which he 
milled the guineas, after having filed off the firſt 
milling, was found, and likewiſe a number of 
files, and ſome poid-duft in a glaſs, 

Being carried before the lord-mayor, he was 
committed ro Newgate, and brought to trial at the 
enſuing ſeſſions at the Old Bailey. On the approach 
of his trial, he cauſed ſubpœnas to be ſent to ſeve— 
ral mathemarical: inſtrument- makers, one of whom 
declared, on oath, that the inſtrument produced 
in court was ſimilar to that uſed in their buſineſs, 
only that it was on a better conſtruction; and, this 
inſtrument being examined by ſome workmen at 
the Mint, they cepoſed, that it was properly adapt- 
ed to the filing of guineas. 

It likewiſe appeared on the trial, that Mr. Leach 
had ſcen, in the priſoner's poſſeſſion, 2 bar of gold 
half an inch in thickneſs, two inches in width, 
and fix inches long, Mr. Troughton, a jeweler, 
depoſed, he had {old two bars of gold for the pri- 
ſoner, one of which weighed forty-ſix, and thę 
other forty-eight, ounces ; but that the bars ſent 
from foreign parts were more e caſt than 
theſe appeared to be. 

The circumſtances abovementioned were deemed 
to adduce ſuch evidence of guilt, that the jury 

did not heſitate to convict Mr. Gueſt, the conſe- 
quence of which was, that ſentence of death was 
paſſed on him. 

Great interceſſion was made to ſave this unhappy 
man, and ſome perſons of high rank were prevailcd 
on to ſign a petition in his favour; but it was de- 
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termined in council that the law ſhould take its 
courſe, reſpecting a man whoſe crime was ſuppoſed 
to operate to the prejudice of perſons of all ranks 
and degrees. 


After conviction, this malefactor made the moſt 


ſerious preparations for the awful change that 
awaited him, not flattering himſelf with the vain 
hopes of that pardon which could not in reaſon 


be expected. His attendance on the offices of de- 


votion was regular, and appeared to be ſincere; 
and he ſuſtained his calamities with the ſpirit of a 
man and a chriſtian. 
Conſiſtent with the plan reſpeQing perſons con- 
victed of high-treaſon, he was conveyed to the 
place of execution in a fledge. | His dreſs conſiſted 
of a ſuit of mourning and a club-wig; and his 


behaviour was ſo truly penitent and contrite, as to 


claim the general compaſſion of the ſarrounding 
multitude. At the place of execution he appeared 
to exhibit every mark of penitence and reſignation. 
He prayed devoutly; and when he was turned off, 
and his body had hung the ne _ it was 
delivered to his friends; to be buried 1 
William Gueſt ſuffered at n on the 14th 
of October, 1767. 
Such was the end of a man born to Peres; hopes, 

and fairer expectations; one who: might have lived 
| xcpntaby on the profits of his place in the Bank, 

and by his other connexions : but the: ſtrength of 
avarice ſeems to have gotten. the better of his 
more virtuous paſſions, and he fell à ſacrifice to 
the wiſh to get rich too ſuddenly, He could not 
reſiſt temptation, and this proved his deſtruction. 
We fear this is but too common a caſe; and 
hence we may learn that to be contented with our 
ſeveral allotments in life is one of our firſt duties. 
l. | 8 1 WSC 
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We can no way more gratefully acknowledge our 
ſenſe of the goodneſs of Providence, than by a 
thankful acceptance of its bounties, and a chearful 
acquieſcence in its diſpenſations. 

Upon the whole, the cafe of. the unfortunate 
Gueſt may ſerve to teach us, that honeſty is the 
beſt policy, and that no real, no ſolid, laſting 
gain, can reſult from covetouſneſs. 


Particulars of the fingulat Caſe of bens Pow k, 
otherwiſe Winn, who was hanged for the com- 
en Crimes of Piracy . Wurd. 


HIS malefactor was a native of the Weſt of 

England, and very early engaged in a ſea- 
faring life, ſerving on board a ſhip which failed to 
the coaſt of Guinea on the ſlave· trade“. 

Captain Fox had the command of the veſſel, 
and, while he was on ſhore on the African coaſt, 
Power and ſeveral other ſeamen determined to ſeize 
the ſhip, and to take her to ſea on their own ac- 
count. 

This reſolution being formed, they ſwore fidelity 
to e ach other; and, giving the name of Bravo to 


ſthe ſhip (which had been called the Polly), they 


ailed for the Weſt Indies, the command being 


given to Power, who now aſlumed the title of 
Bs | > 
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* This trade, of all others, is the moſt obnoxious to the 
feelings of humanity, the moſt contrary to the doctrines of 
chriſtianity; and it is aſtoniſhing that any man can call him- 


elf a chriſtian, yet profeſſedly barter away the lives and liber- 
ties of his fellox · ereatures | 
The 
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The mate of the ſhip exerted his utmoſt influ- 
ence to prevail on Power to let the real captain 
come on board before he ſailed, and to return to 
his own duty ; but all the return that the mate ex- 
perienced for this good advice was the ball of a 
piſtol lodged in his ſhoulder : Power likewiſe diſ- 
charged a ball through the cheek of a ſailor, and 
wounded a ſecond who refuſed to ſubmit to his im- 
perious commands. 

Thus by violence becoming maſter of the W 
he proceeded on his voyage with a lading of Negro 
ſlaves; but among the other parties ca board was 
a free Negro, who had remained as a hoſtage for 


two of his countrymen; and this man was emyloy- 


ed in ſplitting wood for firing. 

This free Negro frequently, converſing with the 
flaves, the pirates conceived that they were con- 
certing plans to regain their liberty ;—for guilt is 
ever {uſpicious. 

One Robert Fitzgerald, an Iriſhman, was the 
firſt who obſerved the free Negro talking to the 
ſlaves; and hinting his ſuſpicions to Power, and 
telling him to be on his guard, the latter, who was 
a fellow of the moſt unfeeling diſpoſition, cauſed 
the poor man to be tied to the ſide of the ſhip, 
where he whipped him ſome minutes with a cat- 

o'nine-tails with ſuch ſeverity, that his body ſtream- 
ed with blood, and his bones in ſome places were 
viſible. | 

After this ſevere chaſtiſement for no real offence, 
Power took a cutlaſs from the hands of one of the 
failors; but not thinking it ſharp enough to anſwer 
his horrid purpoſe, he directed that another ſhould 
be brought him, with which he cut the poor Negro 


in ſeveral places. Not contented with exerciſing 


this unproyaked ſeyerity, he directed. Fitzgerald to 
8 2 cut 
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cut him again, and the barbarous villain even ex: 
ceeded his commiſſion. Another of the ſallors, 
named Potts, likewiſe cut him in two or three 
places; and at length Fitzgerald compleated the mur- 
der by cutting off his head, and throwing that, 
with the body, into the ſea ; "though he had no or- 
der from Power for carrying the affair to ſuch ex- 
tremity. 

Ihe horrid abs being thus committed, they 
contivued their voyage for the Weſt Indies, where 
they offered the Negro flaves to ſale; but a ſuſpici- 
on ariung of ſome illicit practices, they thought it 
prudent to depart ; and ſteering their courle for 
North America, they came to an anchor in the 
harbour of New Vork, where moſt of them 
thought it prudent to conſult their ſafety in flight; 
but the ſurgeon of the ſhip, who had been obliged 
to diſſemble his inclinations to ſave his life, gave 
information againſt the murderers, ſome of whom 
were taken into cuſtody; 

Fitzgerald had made his eſcape ; but Power, 
and a ieaman named Tomlin, were ſent to England, 
where they were brought to trial, when the latter 
was acquitted from a variety of circumſtances that 
aroſe in excuſpation of his crime; but Power, be- 
ing cont icted on the fulleſt evidence, was ſentenced 
to death ior the murder of the Negro. 
After conviction his behaviour was ſuch as might 
have been expected from ſo hardened a wretch, one 
who {-emed to defy the laws of God and man, to 
be a wilful, a deliberate murderer. 

This malcfactor was hanged at Race 
on the icth of March, 1708. FH 

After the various and repeated remarks we have 
inade on thecrimes of murder and piracy, nothing re- 
| ain to be ſaid on the preſent occaſion but to re- 
probate 
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probate | in the ſevereſt manner the practice of en- 


gaging in the ſlave trade. If a man poſleſſed thoſe 
generous feelings by which our nature is ſaid to be 
diſtinguiſhed, it is impoſfible he could engage in 
this infernal traffick : or, if he did engage in it, 
it is impoſſible but that his feelings mult be called 
forth, 10 he would ſoon ſee that his life was lit- 
tle leſs than continued murder, 

We are convinced that it may be, becauſe it has 
been, argued, that the petty princes on the coaſt of 
Africa make a practice of ſelling as flaves ſuch of 
their countrymen as they have obtained poſſeſſion of 
by right of conqueſt : but ſhall this be an argu- 
ment of any weight in a humane, in a chriſtian 
breaſt ? Forbid it honour ! Forbid ir that genuine 
philanthropy which claims the firſt poſſeſſion of our 
hearts, and gives us a diſtinction from the beaſts 
that periſh : 


It is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that God has 


made any diſtinction between his creatures why. 


then ſhould that diſtinction be made by man? vain 


preſumptuous man! too fond of arrogating to him- 
ſelf ſomething more than the attribute of the 
A 


An Account of the Caſe of JAMES GIBSON, who 


Was hanged for Forgery, after he had been a 
long time under Sentence of Death. 


H 1 S malefactor, having TORY a liberal 
education, was articled to an attorney of 
ennnence, with whom he ſerved his time with cre- 


dit to himſelf, and ſatisfaction to his employer; and 


when 
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when his clerkſhip was ended, engaged in buſineſs 
on his own account with a fair character. 
It was acknowledged that Gibſon was an excel- 


lent attorney, yet for a conſiderable time his prac- 
tice was confined: he had not the happineſs of 


making good connexions: his fortune threw him 


among the lower ranks of people ; and it was ſome 
years before he obtained any better employment“ 
than that of proſecuting for ſmall debts, and com- 
mencing ſuits for aſſault and battery. 
Gibſon was remarkably fond of alehouſe decla- 
mation, and particularly of expatiating on the im- 


Porrance of the law. This procured him ſome con- 


ſiderat on among men of Jeſs ſenſe than himſelf; 
and at length his buſineſs increaſed in a very con- 
ſiderable degree; and he was looked on as of ſome 
conſequence in his profeſſion. 

In ß the early part of life Mr. Gibſon had marie 
a young lady with whom he received a genteel for- 
tune; but he was very unhappy in this connexion, 
though live children, all of whom were living at 
the time of his death, were the fruits of this mar- 
riage. His unhappineſs i is ſaid to have ariſen from 
his own inconſideration, in leaving his wife in cir- 
cumſtances of penury, while he was in the enjoy- 
ment of the decent accommodations of life. 
I be immediate cauſe of Gibſon's leaving his 
wiſe is ſaid to have been an illicit connexion which 
he had made with the kept miſtreſs of a Scotch no- 
bleman, who had fallen a ſacrifice to his own de- 
baucheries, but had left his woman one hundred 
pounds a year, befides ſome other legacies of value. 


With chis woman Gibſon became acquainted, and 


left his wife and children to ſtruggle with the dif- 
ficulties of life in the beſt manner in their power. 


Gibſon's 
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Gibſon's {kill as a lawyer being indiſputable, 
Mr. Francis, Deputy-ſollicitor to the Treaſury, 
took him into partnerſhip ; and for a conſiderable 
time he behaved with a degree of fidelity that 
did ample juſtice to the choice that had been made. 

Mr. Francis's buſineſs was of a very extenſive 
nature, and was principally tranſacted by Gibſon, 
who gave proof of the moſt conſummate abilities 
for the practice of the law. Many perſons, who 
remember Gibſon, ſay, that a more compleat law- 
yer never lived. 4 111 $6 

Not fimply the buſineſs of the treaſury, but a 
variety of other concerns, were committed to the 
care of Mr. Francis, and, as he left them to the 
management of Gibſon, the latter, by abufing his 
truſt, gave riſe to the occaſion which makes the 
ſubject of this narrative. . 

Mr. Francis was employed in a cauſe reſpecting 
an eſtate in chancery; on which an injunction was 
iſſued, and a perſon was appointed to receive the 
rents of the eſtate till the lord chancellor ſhould 
make his final decree. In the interim Gibſon, 
having reduced himſelf by a profuſe mode of living, 
forged the hand-writing of the accomptant-general 
of the court of chancery, in conſequence of which 
he received above nine hundred pounds. 

Diſcovery of this tranſaction being made in a 
ſhort time, Gibſon was taken into cuſtody, and 
lodged in Newgate, in September 1766. Being 
brought to trial for the forgery at the enſuing ſeſſions 
at the Old Bailey, the Jury brought in a fpecial verdict, 
ſubject to the determination of the twelve judges. 
From this time Gibſon continued in Newgate 
till Janury 1768, and it was at that time the pre- 
vailing public opinion that no farther notice would 
be taken of his affair, How far there was any 
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reaſon for this preſumption, i it is impoſſible to ſay 3 
but whatever might be in it, Gibſon's own impati- 
ence prevented its operation; for he repeatedly 
made application that his caſe might be determined 
by the judges; and at Jength, in Hillary term, 
1768, the reyerend Bench made a final deciſion on 
his caſe, importing that it came within the meaning 
of the law; the conſequence of which was, that he 
received ſentence of death, and was "Gs into 

the cells of Newgate. 
After ſentence of death was paſſed on him, his 
behaviour was every way becoming his melancho- 


ly ſituation. He ſeemed truly ſenſible of the crimes 


of which he had been guilty; and was particularly 
hurt by his want of feeling for his wife, whom he 
had deſerted in the hour of neceſlity. 

His preparation for the ſolemn and awful change 
that awaited him appeared to be rational, ſerious, 
and devout. He applied for. pardon to that throne 
of mercy whence alone he had a right to expect it. 
His ſeriouſneſs ſeemed to increaſe as the ſolemn 
moment approached, and it was evident that he 


was determined to meet his fate as became a man 


and a chriſtian. 


On the day of his execution he wWas indulged 
with a mourning coach to the fatal tree, and was at- 
tended by an immenſe crowd of f pectators. His beha- 
viour was ſo pious, ſo reſigned, and in all reſpects ſo 
admirably adapted to his unhappy ſituation, that the 


rears of the commiſerating multicude accompanied 
his laſt ejaculation. 


His devotions being ended, his body hung the 


cultomary time, and was then given to_his friends 
to be buried. 


This malefactor ſuffered at Tyburn on the 23d 
of March, 1768. 


A few 
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A few reflections very naturally occur on this 
caſe. Mr. Gibſon was confeſſedly a man of abili- 
ties, but it is evident that he proſtituted them to 
purpoſes unworthy of himſelf, and incompatible 
with his better proſpects. He might have lived an 
honour to himſelf, a credit to his profeſſion, and 
have provided for his family in a reſpectable man- 
ner : but he raſhly deviated from the line of ho- 
nour, the conſequence of which was, that he died 
the death of infamy. 

While Gibſon was in Newgate be obtained a 
very genteel ſupport by drawing petitions, and do- 
ing other buſineſs for the unfortunate, for which 

he was very well qualified; but his own impatience, 
as we have already hinted, expedited his fate. This 
ſeems to prove the truth of an old obſervation, that 
the love of liberty is inherent in the human breaſt. 
If this man had not been anxious to get out of pri- 
ſon, he might have poſſibly remained in it till he 
had proper time to repent of his crimes; nor is the 
ſuppoſition abſurd that a pardon might have fol- 
lowed the general prepoſſeſſion that ſeemed to have 
prevailed in his favour : — but impatience ruined 
all his fairer 1 ; he was determined to ſeek 
his own fate, and it met him in a way that he ger 
tainly did not expect. : 

From the example of this man, we ſhould be 
taught that the deliberate commiſſion of crimes will 
generally be followed by exemplary puniſhment ; 
and that a plain procedure in the path of virtue will 
furniſh the only ſolid ground of happineſs in this 


world, and the only rational expectation of it in a 
future! 
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A Narrative of the fagular Caſe of FREDERICK 


nt BALTIMORE, who was tried for com- 


Ding a Rape on Sarah Woodcock ; and of 
he Caſes of ELIZABETH GRIFFENBURG, and 
ANNE Harvey, who were tried as Acceſſaries 
before the fact; and all the parties acquitted. 


HOUGH conviction did not follow the 

trials of theſe preſumed offenders, it is our 
duty to ſtate the affair as it was tranſmitted to the 
public at the time. 

Frederick lord Baltimore was the lineal deſcen- 
dant of Mr. Calvert, who was promoted to the de- 
gree of a pcer of Ireland by king James the Firſt, 
from whom he received the grant of an immenſe 
tract of land in America, which has ſince borne the 
name of Maryland. 

Lord Baltimore's father had a country- ſeat at 
Epſom, where the object of our preſent notice was 
= AY and ſent for education to Eton-ſchool, where 
he became a great proficient in claſſical knowledge, 
and was ſaid to have a fingular taſte and capacity 
for the learning and manners of the ancients; and 
his father dying before he was of age, left him in 
poſſeſſion of a moſt ample fortune. 

His lordſhip married the daughter of the duke 
of Bridgewater, but was excesdingly unhappy in 
the nuptial connexion, owing to his own unbounded 
attachment to women, In fact, his paſſion for the 
ſex was ſo illiberal and ſo groſs, that his houſe had 
the appearance of a Turkiſh ſeraglio, rather than 
that of an Engliſhman of fortune ; nor was it repu- 
table for any woman of character to have entered 
within his walls. 


Lord 
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Lord Baltimore, during pf reſidence abroad, 


ſailed from Naples to Conſtantinople, where he ſaw 
and admired the cuſtoms of the Turks ; and on his 


return to England, in 1766, he cauſed a part of 


his houſe to be taken down, and rebuilt in the form 
of a Turkiſh Haram. He kept a number of women, 


who had rules given them by which to regulate 


their conduct; and he had agents, to procure him 
freſh faces, in different parts of the town. 

Elizabeth Griffenburg, wife of Dr. Griffenburg, 
a native of Germany, and Anne Harvey, a woman 
of low education, were two of the parties employ- 
ed by Lord Baltimore in his irregular deſigns on 
the ſex. 

In November, 1767, Mrs. Harvey told his lord- 
ſhip that a young lady named Woodcock, who 
was very haridſome, kept a millener's ſhop on Tow- 
er-hill. Prompted by curioſity, and a till more 
ignoble motive, Lord Baltimore went once or twice 
to the ſhop, and purchaſed ſome trifling articles, 
by way of making an acquaintance, He then aſk- 
ed her if ſhe would attend him to the play; but 
this ſhe declined, having never been at a play in 
her life; and as ſhe had been bred up among that 
rigid ſe of diſſenters called Independents, ſhe had 
been taught to conſider theatrical diverſions as in- 
compatible with the duties of chriſtianity. 

Some time afterwards Lord Baltimore went haſti- 
ly into Miſs Woodcock's ſhop, faving that he had 
been ſplaſhed by mud from a hackney-coach. This 
was noticed by the young lady, who expreſſed her 
ſurprize that he could be ſo near the coach as to 
ſee, but not avoid it. He anſwer. d, '* I was think- 


« ing of you, Miſs ;” but ſhe paid no regard to this 


compliment, as ſhe confidered him as 2 neighbour, 
and a married man. 
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At length Lord Baltimore and his agents had 
compleated the outlines of the ungenerous plan 
which they had determined if poſſible to carry in- 
to execution. Mrs. Harvey, going to Miſs Wood- 
cock's ſhop on the fourteenth of December, beſpoke 
a pair of laced ruffles, which ſhe deſired might be 


made up againſt the next day, for the uſe of a lady, 


who might be a good cuſtomer if ſhe was not diſ- 
appointed, as ſhe was fond of encouraging perſons 
who were young in trade. 
On the following day Mrs. Harvey called and 
paid for the ruffles, and, having given orders for 
ſome other articles, deſired that they might be 
brought to her houſe in the Curtain- road near Hol- 
loway- mount, Shoreditch, on the ſucceeding day. 
At the time appointed Miſs Woodcock went to 
the houſe, where Mrs. Harvey received her polite- 
ly, and defired her to drink tea; but as the days 


were ſhort, and as ſhe had no friend to attend her, 


the exprefſed her wiſh to decline the invitation.— 
During their converſation one Iſaac Iſaacs, a Jew, 
came into the houſe, and having paid his reſpects to 
Mrs. Harvey, ſaid he was going to the play. Here- 
upon Mrs. Harvey ſaid, “ I was going to attend a 
% lady with ſome millenery goods;” and then to 
Ifaacs, * This is the lady I was ſpeaking to you of;” 
then again to Miſs Woodcock, * I would be glad 
„you would go with me; the lady wants a great 
* many things, and will be a 7 good cultomer to 
you. 

258 now obſerved, that, as it was neceſſary for 


him to have a coach, Le could ſet them both down 


at the lady's houſe. This was objected to by Miſs 
Woodcock, on account of her dreſs ; but this ob- 
jection was over-ruled by Mrs. Harvey, who faid 
that circumſtance could not have any weight with 
the lady whom they were about to attend. 1 
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but he deſired her to be appeaſed, ſaying that he 


3 

At this time Lord Baltimore's coach was waiting 
in the neighbourhood; and Iſaacs, going out under 
the pretence of calling a coach, gave directions for 
drawing it to the door. This being done, the par- 
ties got into it; but Miſs Woodcock did not ob- 
ſerve whether it was a hackney- coach or not. 
The coachman drove at a great rate; the glaſſes 
were drawn up, and at length they arrived in the 
court-yard of a houſe, apparently that of a perſon 
of faſhion. Mrs. Harvey took Miſs Woodcock up 
ſtairs through a ſuit of rooms elegantly furniſhed, 
in one of which ſhe ſaw an elderly man fitting, 
whom ſhe afterwards knew to be Dr. Griffenburg, 
who politely deſired her to repoſe herſelf, while he 
informed the lady of the houſe of her arrival. 
Dr. Griffenburg had not been long abſent when 
Lord Baltimore entered and Miſs Woodcock was 
much alarmed when ſhe diſcovered that he was the 
very perſon who had repeatedly been at her ſhop : 


was ſteward to the lady on whom ſhe was come to 
attend. Miſs Woodcock deſired that ſhe might im- 
mediately ſee the lady ; on which Lord Baltimore 
ſaid he would fetch her; and ſoon afterwards bring- 
ing in Mrs. Griffenburg, ſaid that ſhe was the lady 
who had ordered the millenery goods. 
Orders were now given for tea; and, when the 
equipage was taken from the table, Lord Balti- 
more brought from another room ſome purſes, a 
ring, ſome ſmelling bottles, and other articles, 
which heſaid he had purchaſed for Miſs Woodcock, 
She ſeemed to deſpiſe the trifles, which ſhe intimated 
might have pleaſed her well enough when a child. 
As the evening advanced, ſhe ſcemed importunate 
to depart, ſaying that her friends would become 
| uneaſy 


4 


880 = wa 
uneaſy at her long abſence z but at this time ſhe 
had no idea of being forcibly detained. 

To divert her from the thought of departing, . 
Lord Baltimore took her to view ſeveral apart- 
ments in the houſe; on their coming into one of 
which where there was a harpſichord, he propoſed 
to play a tune on That inſtrument to the young lady; 
and when he had ſo done, and ſhe became ſtill 
more anxigus to depart, he inſiſted that ſhe. ſhould 
ſtay to ſupper, and gave a private intimation to 
Mrs. Griffenburg to make the neceſſary prepara- 
_ Uons, | | 
Mrs. Griffenburg being retired, Lord Baltimore 
took Miſs Woodcock behind the window-curtain, 
and behaved to herin a manner very inconſiſtent 
with the rules of decency. On her making violent 
oppoſition to this inſult, Dr. Griffenburg and Mrs, 
Harvey advanced, as if to aſſiſt his lordſhip ; but 
The conteſted the matter with them all, and forcing 
her way towards the door, declared that ſhe would 
go home immediately; yet ſtill it does not appear 
that ſhe had any ſuſpicion of ſuſtaining the violence 
that was afterwards offered her. 1 8 
After this, Lord Baltimore inſiſted on her ſitting 
with him at ſupper; but her mind was too much 
diſcompoſed to admit of her thinking of taking any 
refreſhment. He offered her a glaſs of Syllabub z 
but ſhe beat it out of his hand, and ran towards the 
door, with an intention to have departed ; but he 
told her it was late, that no coach was then to be 
procured ; and at length ſaid poſitively, that ſhe 
ſhould not go home. 

Dr. Griffenburg, with his wife, and Mrs Harvey, 
now endeavoured to prevail on the young lady to 
go to bed; but ſhe declared ſhe would never fleep 
in that houſe. On this they conducted her to a 

| room, 


\ 11 


room, in which they went to bed; but ſhe conti- 
nued walking about till the morning, and lament- 
ing her unhappy ſituation, 

Looking out of the window about eight o'clock, 
ſhe obſerved a young woman paſling, to whom he 
threw out her handkerchief, which was then heavy 
with tears. As the party did not ſee her, ſhe cal- 
led out © Young woman!” on which the other 
made a motion as if ſhe would fling the handker- 
chief within the rails. 


As Miſs Woodcock called to the woman, with 


an intention of ſending her to her father, the two 
women now jumped out of bed, and forced her 
from the window, upbraiding her with what they 
called a rejection of her good fortune, and wiſhing 
themſelves in ſo happy a ſituation. 

. Her reply was, that all the fortune the man poſ- 
ſeſſed ſhould not prevail on her to think of living 
with him on diſhonourable terms; and ſhe again 
demanded that liberty to which ſhe had ſo Jus a 
claim. 

be women now quitting the room, Lord Balti- 
more and Dr .Griffenburg came in ſoon afterwards ; 
when the former ſaid that he was aſtoniſhed at her 
outrageous behaviour, as he had promiſed that ſhe 
ſhould go home- at twelve o'clock. She replied, 


that ſhe would go home directly, as her ſiſter, and 


particularly her father, would be inexpreſibly 
anxious on occaſion of her abſence. 

Lord Baltimore now conducted her down ſtairs, 
and ordered breakfaſt ; bur ſhe refuſed to eat, and 
wept inceſſantly till twelve 0 'clock, when ſhe once 
more demanded her liberty. His lordſhip now 
ſaid, that he loved her to exceſs; that he could 
not part with her; that he did not intend any 
eur to her, and that he would write to her fa- 


ther: 
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E 
ther: and on this he wrote a letter, of which the 


following is a copy, and in it ſent a bank- note of 
two hundred pounds. 


„ Your daughter Sally ſends you the incloſed, 


& and deſires you will not be uneaſy on her ac- 
„ count, . becauſe. every thing will turn out well 


« with. a little patience and prudence, She is 


„ at a friend's houſe ſafe and well, in all ho- 


„ neſty and honour ; nothing elſe is meant, you 
may depend on it; and, Sir, as your preſence 


„and conſent is neceſſary, we beg of you to 


* come, in a private manner, to Mr. Richard 
: Smith's, in Broad-ſtreet-buildings.” "a 


* 


Lord Baltimore ſhewed this letter to Miſs Wood- 
cock; but fo greatly was her mind diſturbed, chat 


ſhe knew little of its contents; and ſo exceedingly 


was ſhe terrified, that ſhe wrote the following words 
at the bottom, by his direction: “ Dear father, 
« this is true, and ſhould be glad you would come 
* this afrernoon : from your dutiful daugh- 
C00." | 


After writing hs 3 poſtſcript, ſhe appears 
to have been convinced of the impropriety of it, 


and turning to his lordihip, ſhe ſaid © Can you 


* look me in the face, and fay that your name is 
4 Richard Suüth, or that theſe are Broad- ſtreet- 
„buildings?“ Struck with guilt, he acknowledged 


his name was not Richard Smith, but ſaid that 
gentleman lived within a few doors; ; and that the 
place was not the Broad-ſtreet-buildings in the 


city, but another of the ſame name at the weſt end 


Oi the town. 


She now wept inceſſantly at the thought of her 


unhappy ſituation, and repeatedly begged for her li- 
berty; 
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berty; but no ſooner did ſhe preſume to . $0 to- 
wards the window, to make her diſtreſs evident to 


any caſual paſſenger, than one or other of the wo- 
men forced her away. ; 


At length Mrs. Griffenburg gave orders that the 


window ſhould be nailed up, but Lord Baltimore 


came in at the juncture, and pretended to be ver 


angry at this proceeding, leſt it ſhould be ſuſpected 


that murder was intended to be committed in the 
houſe. His lordſhip then told Miſs Woodcock, that 
if ſhe preſumed to pull up the windows, or make 


any diſturbance, he would throw her into the ſtreet; 


a circumſtance by which ſhe was greatly terrified. 
This happened at the approach of night, and ſhe 


continued weeping and lamenting her ſituation, and 


refuſed to take any refreſhment at ſupper. When 
defired to go to bed, ſhe refuſed to do ſo, unleſs 


Lord Baltimore would ſolemnly promiſe not to mo- 


leſt her. On this ſhe ſpent the night walking a- 
bout the room, while the two women who were 
appointed to guard her went to bed. 


In the morning ſhe went into a parlour, where 


Lord Baltimore waiting on her, ſhe endeavoured 
to repreſent his ill conduct in the moſt ſtriking 
light, and begged that if he had the tenderneſs 
of a father for a child he would permit her to de- 
part. He ſaid that ſhe might write to her father; 


which ſhe did; and, fearful of giving offence, ſaid 


that ſhe had been treated © with as much honour 
„ as. ſhe could expect, and begged her friends 
« would come immediately.” Lord Baltimore was 
now out of the room; but the women told Miſs 
Woodcock that his lordſhip had ſent 200F. to 
her father on the preceding day. She ſeemed a- 
mazed at this circumſtance, which appears to be a 
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2 of the anxiety of her mind at the time the 
etter was written. 


Soon after this a ſervant came in with a letter a8 


from the preſumed Richard Smith. It was written 


in a language ſhe did not underſtand ; but Lord 
Baltimore pretended to explain 1t to her, ſaying it 
intimated that her father had been at Mr. Smith's, 


but would not wait while ſhe was ſent for. 


In order to carry on the impoſition, his lordſhip 
ſent for a man who perſonated the ſuppoſed Mr. 
Smith; but Miſs Woodcock was ſoon convinced 
that he had never ſeen her father, from the unſatiſ- 
factory anſwers that he gave to her enquiries, 

After this Lord Baltimore played a tune, while 


the pretended Mr. Smith and Mrs. Harvey danced 


to the muſic ; but in the mean time Miſs Woodcock 
was tormented by a thouſand conflicting paſſions. 
She was then ſhewn ſome fine paintings in the room, 


one of which being that of a ſhip in diſtreſs, ſhe 


ſaid it bore a great reſemblance to her own unhap- 
py ſituation. 

Then the man called Smith was deſired by Lord 
Baltimore to draw Miſs Woodcock's picture; aud 
he inſtantly pulled out a pencil, and made the 
drawing, while the young lady fat in a poſture 
of extreme grief and dejection. 

At midnight Mr. Broughton, his lordſhip's ſtew- 
ard, brought intelligence that Ifaacs the Jew, hav- 
ing oflered a letter to Miſs Woodcock's father, 
was {topped till he ſhould give an account where 
the young lady was ſecreted. Lord Baltimore 
was, or afiected to be, ina violent paſſion; and 

vowed Vengeance againſt the father; but in the 
interim the Jew entered, and delivered a letter 

which he pretended to have received from Miſs 
Woodcock's ſiſter. She took it to read; but the 
had 
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had wept ſo much that her eyes were ſore; and 
of all ſhe read ſhe could recolle& but this paſ- 
ſage; Only pleaſe to appoint a place where 
„ and when we may meet with you.” 1 

The hour of retirement being arrived, Miſs 
Woodcock refuſed to go up ſtairs, unleſs he might 
be aſſured of not receiving any inſult from his 4 
ſhip. She had not taken any ſuſtenance ſince ſhe 
entered the houſe. For this night ſhe laid down 
in her cloaths, on a bed in which Mrs. Harvey 
repoſed herſelf. She aſked this bad woman if_ ſhe 
had ever been in love; and acknowledged, that ſhe 
herſelf was addreſſed by a young fellow, who ap- 
peared to be very fond of her, and that they were 
to ſettle in buſineſs as ſoon as the marriage ſhould 
take place; wherefore ſhe defired Mrs. Harvey to 
ſhew her the way out of a houſe that had been fo 
obnoxious to her: but the anſwer of the latter was, 
that though ſhe had lived in the houſe ſeveral years, 
ſhe did not herſelf know the way out of it. 

On the following morning, when Miſs Wood- 
cock went down ſtairs, ſhe pleaded earneſtly with 
Lord Baltimore for her liberty; on which he be- 
came moſt violently enraged, called her by the 
vileſt names, and ſaid that, if ſhe ſpoke to him on 
the ſubje& any more, he would either throw her 
out of the window, or fend her home in a wheel- 
barrow, with her petticoats tied over her head: 
and turning to Iſaacs the Jew, he ſaid, Take the 
& ſlut to a mean houſe like herſelf ;” Which great- 
ly terrified her, as ſhe preſumed he meant a houſe 
of ill- fame. 

The ſuſſerings ſhe had undergone having by this 
time made her extremely ill, Lord Baltimore mixed 
a phyfical draught for her, which he mined on 
her drinking. 
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on the Sunday afternoon he begged her to ſit 
and hear him talk. His diſcourſe conſiſted of a 
ridicule on religion, and every thing that was ſa- 
cred, even to the denying the exiſtence of a ſoul. 
After ſupper he made fix ſeveral attempts to ra- 
viſh her within two hours; but ſhe repulſed him 


in ſuch a determined manner, that it was impoſſi- 


ble for him to accompliſh his diſhonourable purpoſe, 
On that night ſhe lay with Mrs. Harvey; but 
could get no reſt, as ſhe was in perpetual fear of 
renewed inſults from his lordſhip. 

On the Monday morning ſhe was told that ſhe 
ſhould ſee her father, if ſhe would dry her eyes, 
waſh berſelf, and put on clean linen. Mrs. Grif- 
fenburg now ſupplied her with a change of linen ; 


and then ſhe was hurried into the coach with Lord 55 


Baltimore, Doctor Griffenburg, and the two wo- 
men. They were carried to Lord Baltimore's country 
ſeat at Epſom, where ſhe experienced ſeveral freſh 
acts of indecency from her ignoble tormenter ; and 


on her again reſiſting him, he ſaid ſhe muſt ſubmit 


that night, with or without her conſent ; and in this 
declaration he was ſupported by the two infamous 
women. 

At ſupper ſhe ate a few mouthfuls ; ; but declined 


drinking any thing, leſt ſome intoxicating matter 


ſhould be mixed with the liquor. Lord Baltimore 
and his people now diverted themſelves with the 


game of blindman's buff; but Miſs Woodcock re- 


fuſed to take any ſhare in their ridiculous folly. 
The two women now conducted her to the bed- 
chamber, and began to undreſs her; nor was ſhe 


capable of making much reſiſtance, being weak, 


through want of food and continued grief. Still, 


however, ſhe begged to be deprived of life, rather 


than ſubmit to dilhonourab.e treatment. 


On 
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On the drawing of the curtains ſhe obſerved that 
lord Baltimore was in bed, which added to her for- 
mer terrors: but ſhe was not ſuffered to remain 
long in doubt: — the women left her; but alas! not 
to her repoſe; for that night gave riſe to the crime 
which furniſhed matter for the proſecution, of which 
we are now reciting the particulars, 

Twice (according to Miſs Woodcock's depoſition) 
was this horrid purpoſe effected; and though ſhe 

called out repeatedly for help, yet ſhe found none; 
and in the morning, when ſhe went to Mrs. Har- 
vey's room, and told her what had paſſed, the lat- 
ter adviſed her to be quiet, for that ſhe had made 
Noiſe enough already. 

The infamous Harvey now hinting that worſe 
conſequences might ſtill be expected, Miſs Wood- 
cock determined to ſeem content with her ſituation, 
diſagreeable as it was, in the hope of obtaining the 
protection of her friends. 

In this hope ſhe frequently went to the window, 
flattering herſelf that ſhe might ſee ſome perſon 

whom ſhe knew. With the fame view the went 
out once with his lordſhip, and once with Mrs. 
Griffenburg : and having acidentally heard the 
name of lord Baltimore mentioned, ſhe preſumed 
this to be the perſon who had treated her ſo ill; 
nor had ſhe a gueſs who it was till this period. 

On the afternoon of the day that ſhe made this 
diſcovery they went to London, to the great joy of 
of Miſs Woodcock, who hoped now to find an eaſier 
communication with her friends. At her requeſt 
ſhe was permitted to ſleep alone; and the next day 
he introduced her to Madam Saunier, the governeſs 
to his Jordſhip's natural daughters, telling her that 

Miſs Woodcock had been recommended as a com- 
Panion to the young ladies, 


Oh 
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Om this day he gave her ſome money, and deſired 
her to diſpoſe of it as ſhe thought proper; and 


when night advanced he ſent Mrs. Griffenburg to 
order her to come to bed. She at firſt refuſed to 
comply, and at length yielded only on conditional 
terms. What paſſed this night is too horrid for 
relation. „ 


On the following day Mrs. Griffenburg told her 
that ſhe had been preparing another apartment for 
her, and begged that ſhe would come and ſee it; and 


conducted her to a ſtone garret, which was remark- 
'ably cold and damp; and being among the ſervants' 
apartments, ſne began to apprehend that lord Bal- 


timore, having gratiſied his own paſſion, was diſpo— 
fed to transfer her to his dependants. 
Miſs Woodcock's friends now began to form 


ſome conjettures where ſhe might be ſecreted ; and 
Mr. Davis, a young fellow who had paid his ad- 


dreſſes to her, determined to exert himſelf to aſcer- 


tain the fact. 


On the Sunday he placed himſelf under the win- 


dow of lord Baltimore's houſe, and had not been 


there long before ſhe ſaw him, and intimated that 
ſhe did ſo. On this, Davis took out a book, mo- 
tioning with his hand for her to write. She then 
waved her hand for him to approach; but as he 
did not ſeem to comprehend her meaning, ſhe ran 
into another room, and ſaid “ I cannot come to 
„you z—is my father well?“ He anſwered that all 
parties were well, and aſked what was become of 
Mrs. Harvey. "The young lady now put down the 
window and retired, unable any longer to continue 
the converſation. 

Mr. Davis now went and informed Miſs Wood- 
cock's father of the diſcovery he had made; on 
which the old gentleman went to Mr, Cay, a baker 
% m 
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in White; croſs- ſtreet, to aſk his opinion. Mr. Cay 
went with him to Mr. Watts, an attorney, who ad- 
viſed them to make application to lord Mansfield 
for a writ of Habeas Corpus: but it may be now 
neceſſary to take notice of what paſſed between lord 
Baltimore and Miſs Woodcock in the mean time. 

On the day following that on which ſhe had been 
ſeen by Davis, his lordſhip told her that ſhe ſhould 
ſee her father that day, at Dr. Griffenburg's in Dean- 
ſtreet, Soho; and he ſaid he would make a ſettle- 
ment on her for life, if ſhe would acknowledge that 
ſne had been well treated. This ſhe agreed to, in 
the hope of obtaining her freedom. She was then 
told that her father had cauſed Mrs. Harvey to be 
taken into cuſtody. 

Lord Baltimore now went to Griffenburg's with 
Miſs Woodcock, taking likewiſe a young lady of 
whom ſhe was to declare herſelf the companion : 
but they had been only a few minutes at Griffen- 
burg's, when a ſervant came to apprize his lordſhip 


that Sir John Fielding's people had ſurrounded 
his houſe. 


Lord Baltimore, having previouſly ſent one of 


his ſervants with a letter to Miſs Woodcock's father, 
now ordered a coach; and he, and Dr. Griffen- 
burg, and the young lady, now went to a tavern 
in Whitechapel, in queſt of the ſervant, who told 
them that Mr. Woodcock having been out all day 
in ſearch of his daughter, and not being returned, 
he (the ſervant) would not leave the letter, from a 
point of prudence. 

Hereupon they drove to a houſe in Covent-gar- 
den, where the ſervant ſoon arrived with a note 
from Sir John Fielding's clerk, deſiring Miſs Wood- 
cock to come to Bow-itreet, where her friends 
were, in expectation of her arrival, Vearful of 
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taking any ſtep that might involve her in ſtill far- 
ther difficulties, ſhe ſhewed lord Baltimore the 
note, when he declared ſhe ſhould not comply with 
the contents; and they immediately drove to Dr. 
Griffenburgh's. 

At this place they were met by his lordſhip's 
ſteward, who ſaid his houſe was ſtill ſurrounded by 
peace-officers; but as they went away ſoon after- 
wards, this unworthy peer then took Miſs Wood- 
cock home in his own carriage. 

On their arrival, the valet de chambre told his 
maſter that on the Sunday morning the young lady 
had ſpoken to a perſon from the window. His 
lordſhip now demanded if this was fact. She ac- 
knovwledged that it was; but ſaid ſhe had not ac- 
quainted her friends with her diſtreſſed ſituation. 

He now tried to calm her mind, but ſaid that 
ſhe muſt ſleep with him that night, which ſhe po- 
ſitively refuſed, unleſs he would engage not to 
offer her any inſult; and this promiſe was made, 
and complied with. 

In the morning, Mr. Watts, the attorney, called 
at lord Baltimore's houſe with a writ of Habeas 
Corpus; but the porter would not admit him till 
he produced the writ ; but then he was aſked into 
the houſe, and lord Baltimore made acquainted 

with his buſineſs. On this his lordſhip told bis 
priſoner Mr. Watts's buſineſs, and begged ſhe 
8 prepare to ſee him with all poſſible compo- 
ure 
In the interim, his lordſhip waited on the at- 
torney, who demanded whether one Sarah Wood- 
cock was in his houſe : but, on his declining to 
give an immediate anſwer, Watts ſaid that he 
would ſerve the writ, unleſs ſhe was inſtantly pro- 
duced, and that the conſequence would be that all 
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his doors muſt be broke open ll 4s was found: 
but he hoped that ſo violent a procedure would not 
be neceſſary. 

| His lordſhip now begged bis patience for a ſhort 
time, and his requiſition ſhould be complied with. 
Mr. Watts agreed to wait, and the other going to 
Miſs Woodcock, requeſted her to write to her fa- 
ther, and declare that ſhe had been uſed with ten- 

; derneſs, and had conſented to her then ſituation; 
and he deſired her to add that ſhe wiſhed to ſee 
Her father and ſiſters, but hoped their viſit would 
be of the peaceful kind; and, with all this, ſhe 
complied, in hope, as ſhe afterwards declared, of 
obtaining her liberty. 

This letter being ſealed, and diſpatched by one 
of his lordſhip's ſervants, he introduced the at- 
torney to Miſs Woodcock, who aſked her if her 
reſidence in that houſe. was matter of choice, or 
whether ſhe was forcibly detained, She replied, 
that ſhe remained there by her own conſent, but 
that ſhe was anxious to ſee her father. 

Witk this declaration Mr. Watts appeared ſa- 
tisfied, ſaying, that no perſon had any right to 
interfere, if ſhe voluntarily conſented to her ſitua- 

Bon, 

His lordſhip then intimated, that it would be 

proper for her to go to lord Mansfield, and make 

a ſimilar declaration. She made no hefitation to 

comply with this propoſal; but till appeared ex- 

ceedingly anxious to bave a conference with her 
father. 

On this the parties went to lord Mansfield's 
houſe in Bloomſbury-ſquare, where they were 
ſhewn into different apartments ; and Miſs Wood- 
cock's friends waited in an antichamber, to hear the 
iſſue of this e affair. 
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The young Jady being examined by lord Mans- 
field, he enquired minurely into the circumſtances 
reſpecting her being conveyed to lord Baltimore's 
houſe. She anſwered every queſtion in the moſt 
explicit manner; and, when the judge aſked her 
if the was willing to live with his lordfhip, ſhe an- 
ſwered in the affirmative ; but expreſſed great ear- 
neſtneſs to ſee her friends firſt. 

On this ſhe was ſhewn into the room where her 
friends waited ; and the firſt queſtion the aſked 
was, ©* who lord Mansfield was, and whether 
ce he had a right to ſet her at liberty?“ She was 
told that his right was indiſputable ; and his lord- 
ſhip being again conſulted, he enquired if ſhe ſtill 


adhered to her former opinion ; to which ſhe re- 


plied that ſhe did not, but deſired to go home with 
ber father. 

His lordſhip then aſked her bow happened the 
ſudden change m her mind. Her anſwer was, 
6 becauſe, till 1 ſaw them, I did not know. you 
„ had power to releaſe me.” His lordſhip then 
faid, “ Child, it is in my power to let you go;” and 
told her ſhe was at full liberty to go where ſhe 
Pleaſed; on which ſhe went into the other room 
to her friends, but was unable to expreſs her joy 
on the occaſion. 

In the interim, lord Mansfield addreſſed the re- 
verend Mr. Watſon, a diflenting miniſter, and 
ſome other perſons preſent, to the following effect. 
Gentlemen, I would have you take notice of 
„ Miſs Woodcock's anſwers, becauſe poſſibly this 

matter may be variouſly talked of in public, and 
Juſtice ought to be done to both parties; for, 
when this lady came before me on her private 
% examination, ſhe expreſſed 3 defire to fee her 
« father and ſiſter, or filters; and now ſhe has an- 
« ſwered as you have heard” 
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On Miſs Woodcock's diſcharge, Mr. Cay, the 
baker, in White-croſs-{treet (to whom her father 


had delivered the two hundred pound bank note, 


which had been incloſed in the letter by lord Bal- 


timore), conveyed the young lady to fir John 


Fielding, before whom ſhe ſwore to the aQuual 
commiſſion of the rape by lord Baltimore. | 
At this time Mrs. Griftenburg and Mrs. Harvey 


were in cuſtody ; and a warrant was iflued to ap- 


prekend lord Baltimore; but he ſecreted himfelf 


for the preſent, and ſurrendered to the court of 


king's bench on the laſt day of hillary term, 1768; 


and the two women being brought thither by ha- 


beas corpus, they were all admitted to bail, in 


order for trial at Kingſton in Surry, becauſe the 


crime was alledged to have been committed at his 


lordſhip's ſeat at Epſom. 
In the interim, Miſs Woodcock went to the 


- houſe of Mr. Cay, in White-croſs-(treet ; but, 


not being properly accommodated there, ſhe went 
to the houſe of a friend, where ſhe lived in great 
privacy and retirement, till the time arrived for 
the trial of the offending parties. 

Bills of indictment being found againſt lord Bal- 
timore, and the two women, they were all brought 
to trial before the lord chief baron Smythe; and, 


after the evidence againſt them had been given, 


in ſubſtance as may be collected from the preceding 


narrative, lord Baltimore made the following de- 


fence, which was read in court by Mr. Hamerſley, 
ſolicitor to his lordſhip, 


My Lord and Gentlemen, 


1 have put myſelf upon my country, in hopes 
that prejudice and clamor will avail nothing in this 


place, where it is the privilege of the meaneſt of 
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the king's ſubjects to be preſumed innocent, until 
his guilt has been made appear by legal evidence. 
I wiſh I could fay that I had been treated abroad 
with the ſame candor. I have been loaded with 
obloquy, the moſt malignant libels have been circu- 
lated, and every other method which malice could. 
deviſe has been taken to create general prejudice 


_ againſt me. I thank God, that, under ſuch circum- 


ſtances, I have had firmneſs and reſolution enough 
to meet my accuſers face to face, and provoke an 
enquiry into my conduct. Hic murus abencus efto, — 
nil conſcire ſibi. The charge againſt me, and againſt 
theſe poor people, who are involved with me, 
becauſe they might otherwiſe haye been juſt wit- 
neſſes of my innocence, is in its nature very eafy 
to be made, and hard to be diſproved. The ac- 


cuſer has the advantage of ſupporting it by a di- 


re& and poſitive oath; the defence can only be 


collected from circumſtances. 


My defence 1s compoſed then of a variety of 
circumſtances; all tending to ſhew the falſity of 


this charge, the abſurdity of it, the improbability 
that it could be true. It will be laid before the 


jury under the direction of my counſel; and 1 


have the confidence of an innocent man, that it will 
be manifeſt to your lordſhip, the jury, and the whole 
world, that the ſtory told by this woman is a per- 
verſion of truth in every particular. What could 


induce her to make ſuch a charge I can only ſuſ- 


pect: very ſoon after ſhe came to my houſe, upon 


à repreſentation to me that her father was diſtreſ- 
ſed, I ſent him a conſiderable ſum of money; 
whether the eaſe with which that money was ob- 
tained from me might ſuggeſt the idea as a means 


of obtaining a larger ſum of money, or whether 


it was thought neceſſary to deſtroy me, in order 


E 
to eſtabliſh the character of the girl to the world, 
1 know not; but I do aver, upon the word of a 
man of honour, that there is no truth in any thing 
which has been ſaid or ſworn of my having of. 
fered violence to this girl. I ever held ſuch bru- 
rality in abhorrence. I am totally againſt all force; 
and for me to have forced this woman, confidering 
my weak ſtate of health, and my ſtrength, is not 
only a moral, but a phyſical impoſſibility. She is, 
as to bodily ſtrength, ſtronger than I am. Strange 
opinions, upon ſubjects foreign to this charge, 
have been falſely imputed to me, to inflame this 
accuſation. Libertine as I am repreſented, I hold 
no ſuch opinions. Much has been ſaid againft 
me, that I ſeduced this girl from her parents : 
ſeduction is not the point of this charge; but I 
do aſſure your lordſhip and the jury, this part of 
the caſe has been aggravated exceedingly beyond 
the truth. If 1 have been in any degree to blame, 
I am ſure I have ſufficiently atoned for every in- 
diſcretion, which a weak attachment to this unwor- 
thy woman may have led me into, by having ſut- 
fered the diſgrace of being expoſed as a criminal 
at the bar, in the county which my father had the 
honour to repreſent in parliament ; and where I had 
ſome pretenſions to have attained the ſame honour, 
had that ſort of an active life been my object. 
I will take up no more of your lordſhip's time 
than to add, that, if I had been conſcious of the 
guilt now imputed to me, I could have kept myſelf 
and my fortune out of the reach of the laws of 
this country. I am a citizen of the world; I could 
have lived any where : but I love my own coun- 
try, and ſubmit to its laws; reſolving that my in- 
nocence ſhould be juſtified by the laws. I now, 
by my own voluntary act, by ſurrendering myſelf 
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to the court of king's-bench, ſtake, npon the ver- 


dict of twelve men, my life, my fortune, and, what 


is dearer to me, my honour. 
March 25, 1768. | Baltimore, 


The ſubſtance of the defences of Mrs. Griffen- 


burg and Mrs. Harvey conſiſted principally in al- 


ledging, that Miſs Woodcock had conſented to all 
that had paſſed, and that no force had been uſed 
towards her, cither by lord Baltimore or them- 
ſelves. 

The evidence of Dr. Griffenburg was not ad- 
mitted, as his name was upon record, on a charge 
of haring been concerned in a crime of a ſimilar 


nature. 


After every thing alledged againſt the priſoners 


Had been heard in the moſt diſpaſſionate manner, 


the judge addreſſed himſelf to the jury in the fol- 
lowing terms: | 


Gentlemen of the jury, 

The priſoner at the bar, lord Baltimore, ſtands 
indicted for feloniouſly raviſhing, and carnally know- 
ing, Sarah Woodcock, ſpinſter, againſt her will, on 
the 22d of December laſt, at Epſom, againſt the 


ſtature which makes this offence felony : and the 


other two priſoners are indicted as acceſſaries before 


- the fact, by feloniouſly and maliciouſly procuring, 
aiding, and abetting, lord Baltimore, to commit the 


ſaid rape, at the ſame time and place. To this they 
have pleaded not guilty ; and you are to try if they 
are guilty. Before I ſtate to you the evidence, [ 
will mention to you two or three things: in the firſt 


place, my lord complains of libels, and printed ac- 


counts of this tranſaction, which have been circu- 
lated. It is a moſt unjuſtifiable practice, and tends 
7 N 40 
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to the perverſion of public juſtice: and therefore, 


if you have ſeen any thing printed on the ſide 


of the proſecutrix, or the priſoners, I muſt defire 


you to diveſt yourſelves of any prejudice that ſuch 


publications may have occaſioned, and give your 
verdict only on the evidence now laid before you. 


Another thing I deſire, is, that, which ever way the 


verdict is given, none of the friends of any of the 
parties will make uſe of any expreſſions of appro- 
bation or applauſe, which are extremely improper 
and indecent in a court of juſtice, and I ſhall cer- 


tainly commit any perſon whom I know to be 


guilty of it. The laſt thing I ſhall mention to you, 
1s, to defire that no reſentment you may feel at 
the manner in which ſhe was carried to lord Bal- 
timore's houſe may have any influence on your 
verdict; for however unwarrantable the manner was 
in which the came into his power, if at the time 
he lay with her it was by her conſent, he is not 
guilty of the offence of which he 1s indicted; though 
it was proper to be given in evidence on this trial, 


to account for her being with him, and his having 


an opportunity of committing the crime; and to 
ſhew, from the indirect manner of getting her to 
his houſe, the greater probability that her account 
is true. Having ſaid this, I will now ſtate to you 
the whole evidence as particularly as I can, 

Mr. Baron Smythe then ſtated the whole of the. 
evidence to the jury, as before given, which took 
up three hours, and then concluded thus: 

In point of law, the fact is fully proved on my 
lord and the two other priſoners, if you believe 


the evidence of Sarah Woodcock, It is a crime 


which in its nature can only be proved by the wo- 
man on whom it is committed; for ſhe only can 
tell whether ſhe conſented or no; it is, as my lord 


obfervcs, 
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obſerves, very eaſy to be made, and hard to be 
diſproved; and the defence can only be colle&ed 
from circumſtances ; from theſe you muſt judge whe- 
ther her evidence is or is not to be believed. Lord 
Hale, in his hiſtory of the pleas of the crown *, 
lays cown the rules: 1. If complaint is not made 
| ſoon after the injury is ſuppoſed to be received; 
2. If it is not followed by a recent proſecution 3 
a ſtrong preſumption ariſcs that the complaint is ma- 
licious. She has owned the injury was received De- 
cember 21; the complaint was not made till Decem- 

ber 29; but ſhe has accounted for it in the manner 
you have heard. The ſtrong part of the caſe on 
behalf of the priſoners, is, her not complaining 
When ſhe was at lord Mansfield's, the ſupreme ma- 

giſtrate in the kingdom in criminal matters. You 
have heard how ſhe has explained and accounted for 

her conduct in that particular, which you will judge 

of. Upon the whole, if you believe that ſhe made 
\ the diſcovery as ſoon as ſhe. knew ſhe had an op- 
portunity of doing it, and that her account is true; 
you will find all the priſoners guilty ; if you believe 
that ſhe did not make the A as ſoon as ſhe 
had an opportunity, and from thence, or other cir- 
cpmſtances, are not ſatisfied her account is true, 
you will find them all not guilty; for if he is not 
guilty, they cannot be ſo; for they cannot be acceſ- 
ſary to a crime which was never committed. After 
an abſence of an hour and twenty minutes, the 

Jury returned with a verdict that the priſoners were 
not guilty. 

This ſingular affair was tried at Kingſton in 
| Surry on the 26th of March, 1768. 
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Our readers will not be diſpleaſed with a few 
remarks on this very extraordinary tranſaction. 


The meanneſs of lord Baltimore, the unreaſon- 


able terror and ignorance of Miſs Woodcock, will 
appear to be equal objects of aſtoniſhment. * His 
lordſhip's devices to obtain poſſeſſion of this wo- 
man were beneath the dignity of a nobleman, or 
indeed of any man; and her tame ſubmiſſion to the 
inſult is a proof that ſhe had little idea of the 


ſacred protection which the laws of her country 


would have afforded her; for lord Baltimore's 
houſe * is not ſo obſcurely ſituated, but that ſhe 
might have made application to many a paſſenger. 

Something, indeed, muſt be allowed to feminine 
fear on ſuch an occafion, after ſhe once found 
| herſelf in the actual poſſeſſion of a man from whom 
ſhe thought it would be "OG even to attempt 
an eſcape. 

Miſs Woodcock's ignorance of lord Mansfield's 
power will appear very extraordinary; but ſurely 
not more ſo than that of a man, who, being 
an evidence before Sir John F ielding, addrefled 
him enen by the titles of Sir! your honour! 
your worſhip ! your lordſhip | your grace! and 
your majeſty | Theſe appellations were repeatedly 
heard to be given within half an hour, by the 
writer of this narrative: and he preſumes the cir- 


cumſtance may be conſidered as an apology for the 


' ſuperlative ignorance of - Miſs Woodcock, 

On the whole, however, this caſe is of the 
melancholy kind. What ſhall we think of a man, 
of lord ———— rank and fortune, who could 
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* This houſe is at the bottom of Southampton-row, Bloomſ- 
ury. 
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dehaſe himſelf beneath all rank and diſtinction, and, 
by the with to gratify his irregular paſſions, ſubmit 

o degrade himſelf in che opinion of his own ſer- 


en and other domeſtics. 


Addiſon has a fine ſentiment, by which our no- 
bility onght to be influenced: 
Honbur's a ſacred tie; — the law of kin 
The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection: 
It aids and ſtrengthens virtue where it meets her, 
And imitates her ations where ſhe is not: 
It is not to be ſported with. 
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Particulars relating to IAuESs Saus ON, who was 
executed for: a Robbery committed in the Houſe 
of General Conway, to the Library of which he 
le fire with a View of concealing his Guilt. 


1 I L E Sampſos - was a boy, hs gave 
prools of an extraordinary genius for draw- 
ing, to which his friends affording proper encou- 
ragement, his progreſs in the art was exceedingly 
rapid. The yourh's uncommon talents being men- 
tioned o the duke of Richmond, liis grace engaged 
him in his ſervice on very liberal terms, and em- 
ployed maſters properly qualified to afford every 
poſhble improvement to his fine genius. 

The war being, concluded, the duke returned 
from Germany, and ſoon afterwards warmly recom- 
mended Sampſon to the patronage of the right ho- 
nourable general Conway, who appointed mu one 
of the draughtſinen to the Tower. 

The greateſt part of his time that was not en- 
gaged in a neceſſary attention to the duties of his 
ollice, Sampſon employed i in making 0 of the 

- natural 
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natural curiofities in the Britiſh Muſeum, and in the 
converſation _ of learned and ingenious men, by 
whom that celebrated library was frequemed; and 
he was ſo. highly eſteemed both by the duke of 
Richmond and general Conway * he had free 
acceſs to them on all 3 Having married 
an upper-ſervant in the general's family, he ap- 
eared to live in a ſtate of great felicity : but un- 
—— he maintained an illicit intercourſe with 
ſome women of debauched principles, whoſe es 
vagancies involved him in many embarrafiments. ” 
Being allowed the liberty of amuſing himſelf 
in the general's library, he learnt. that money and 
papers. of conſequence. were kept there'; and this 
tempted him to the fatal reſolution of robbing his 
benefactor, and ſetting fire to the _— as A means 
of concealing his guilt. | 7 
Having concealed himſelf in the houſe,” he 
waited till he ſuppoſed the family were retired 
to reſt, and then entered the library, where he 
ſtole property to a canſiderable more and ſer fire 
to ſome of the furniture. 

About ſix in the morning the et Wai ure 
by the cry of, * fire !” and perceived ſmoke iſſuing 
from. the library: but he would not permit the door 

to be opened till the engines arrived, leſt the flames 
ſhould burſt out, and communicate to the other 
parts of the building. The engines being ready to 
play, he directed the firemen to uſe their endeavours 
to ſecure a writing- table that ſtood in a corner of 
the room, ſeveral bank- notes being depoſited in A 
drawer thereof, The table was drought out, a 
part of it burnt, and the drawer open in which the 

bank-notes had been depoſited; and the general 
put all the papers he found in the driver. into his 

pocket. 
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When the confufion occaſioned by the ſuppoſed 
pecident: had ſubſided, the general examined the pa- 
pers taken. out of the drawer, and miſſing a bank- 
note of five hundred pounds, and four. of” an hun- 
dred pounds each, concluded that the room had 
* fired, for the purpoſe, of concealing the rob- 

"OE. 

All the domeſtics in the houſe had lived many 

years in the general's ſervice, and he had the firm- 
eſt confidence in their fidelity: but, in order to ſe- 
cure his property, and diſcover the author of the 
horrid fact, which he ſtrongly ſuſpe&ed to have 
been committed by ſome. perſon well .acquainted 
with his houſe; he made application to the bank, 
where he learnt that the note for five [hundred 
pounds had been already changed for others of 
imaller value; and, from . the deſcription cf the 
perſon who had changed it, his ſuſpicions were 
fixed on Sampſon. 

It was now determined, that Mr. Camp who had 
received the note, and Mr. Eambert who had de- 
livered the ſmaller ones on Camp's ticket, ſhould 
attend at the duke of Richmond's houſe at an bp: 
| Pond hour. 
Ihe duke ſent a ſervant to bempdaty 5 | 1ddgings, 

deſiring to ſee-him on buſineſs; and he preſently at- 
tended, and entered into converſation) on different 
ſubjets-with his grace and general Conway. The 
abovementioned clerks ro the bank being intro- 
duced, and immediately recognizing the perſon of 

Sampſon, a ſignal. was: made that: had been before 

agreed on; in conſequence of which, the general ac- 
cuſed Sampſon of the robbery and ſetiing fire. to 
the library. For ſome time he ſteadily denied the 
charge :, but, finding no poſſibility of confuting 
the evidence of Camp and Lambert, he, at length, 
confeſſed all the particulars of his guilt, 
5 Sampſon's 
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Sampſon's 1 at Pimlico being bes 
the two notes received at the bank, and the four 
ſtolen from the drawer of the writing-table, were 

found, The delinquent being taken before ſir John 
Fielding, he was committed to Newgate in order for 
trial, which came on at the following ſeſſions at the 
Old Bailey, when he was convicted, and ſentenced 
to be hanged. 

While he remained in Newgate, he regularly at- 
tended prayers in the chapel, and appeared to re- 
pent, with unfeigned ſincerity, of the horrid crime 
he had committed ; and on the morning of his exe- 
cution he received the ſacrament in a manner that 
ſeemed to prove him earneſt in his devotion. 
The paſſage of carriages being obſtructed by the 
pavement being broken up in Holborn, Sampſon was 
conveyed through Smithfield, Cow-croſs, Turomill- 
ſtreet, and the King's-road, to Tyburn, where he 
acknowledged the juſtice of his ſentence, and, after 
ſome -time employed in prayer, ſuffered the pu 
niſhment due ro his offences. 

James Sampſon was executed at Tyburn on the 
11th of May, 1768. 

' Through the bounty of his generous benefaQors, 
Sampſon was in poſſeſſion of an income that would 
have ſupported him in a ſtile of gentility. As a 

man of genius, he was. liberally encouraged ; and, 
notwithſtanding his inferior ſtation in life, thoſe re- 
ſpectable Characters, who had raiſed him from an 

obſcure ſtate to a handſome independency, honoured 
him with their particular friendſhip and eſteem: but 
though thus encouraged, and married to a very de- 
ſerving woman, he degraded his character by a 
ſhameful intercourſe with the moſt abandoned of 
the female ſex, for the ſupply of whoſe extrava- 
gance he reſolved on the commiſſion of a crime of 


the 


able than his previous offence. 
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the moſt heinous nature; and the meaſure he 


adopted for preventing a diſcovery was leſs pardon- 


* 


Ingratitude is ſufficiently deteſtable when unat- 
tended with circumſtances of ſuch abominable ag- 
gravations as were manifeſted in the preſent caſe. 
The ſetting fire to the library to the endangering 
the life of the general, and indeed the lives of his 
whole family, was an inſtance of wickedneſs that 
cannot be mentioned in terms of ſufficient abhor- 
rence. Had the diabolical intention of Sampſon 
proved effectual, he might have eſcaped the purſuit 
of juſtice: but his peace of mind muſt have been 
inevitably ruined; he could ſcarcely have enjoyed 
one moment's reſpite from the ſharp upbraidings of 


a eonſcience oppreſſed with ſo enormous a weight 


of guilt. 


Narrative of the unhappy Death of Mr. P1mLoT, 
who was murdered by ELIZABETH RICHARDSON, 
whom he ſupported in a State of Concubinage. 


LIZABETH RICHARDSON was ſe— 
duced from the paths of virtue at an early pe- 
riod of life; and after ſubſiſting ſome years on the 
wages of caſual proſtitution, ſne was taken into 
keeping by Mr. Pimlot, an attorney at law, who 
had chambers in Symonds'-inn. | 
Whether ſhe had cauſe for jealouſy is uncertain ; 
but ſhe was inflamed with that paſſion to a degree 


of violence, and frequently went to his chambers 


in the expectation of finding him engaged with 
ſome other woman, Fl fr ers ah, 
| On 
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On a Sunday evening Mr. Pimlot was engaged 
with ſome friends at a houſe in Fleet-ſtreet ; and 
Richardſon going to his chambers, and not finding 
him there, determined to wait till his return. About 

twelve o'clock Mr. Pimlot entered his chambers, 
without being perceived by the woman, and went 
to bed. 

In about half an hour ſhe returned to the cham- 
bers, and in a moſt riotous manner infiſted upon 
being admitted, declaring with horrid imprecations 
that ſhe would not depart till ſhe had ſeen Mr. 
Pimlot, who for ſome time made no anſwer ; which 
exaſperating her to ſtill greater outrage, ſhe gave 
vent to her paſſion in the moſt profane language, 
and, after breaking one of the panes of the window, 
ſhe went towards the paſſage leading to Chancery- 
lane, but turning back, ſhe was met by Mr, Pimlot, 
who gave her into cuſtody of the watch. She was 
no ſooner taken into cuſtody than, with a ſharp- 

pointed pen-knife with a blade about two inches 
long, ſhe ſtruck Mr. Pimlot under the left breaſt. 
The watchman ſaid, % You break the peace, ma- 
* dam, and I muſt take you to the watch-houſe.“ 
Immediately after this, Mr. Pimlot, raking the 
knife from the wound, ſaid, in a faint and tremu- 


lous voice, Here, watchman, take this knife; ſhe 
„has ſtabbed me.” 


Mr. Pimlot proceeded to the wateh-houſe, being 


followed by the conſtable and his priſoner. He ſat 
down in the conſtable's chair, and opening his 


waiſtcoat, the blood was ſeen iſſuing from his 


wound; and leaning down his head, he preſently 
expired, without ſpeaking. The knife was exami- 
ned, and blood appeared upon the blade. 

When ſhe perceived the blood iſſuing from Mr. 


Pimlot's wound, ſhe claſped her hands, and ex- 
6 | | 


claimed, 
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claimed, What have I done! O, Mr. Wilſon ! it 
« was I that did this ſhocking deed ; inſtantly ſend 
% for a ſurgeon, ſend for a ſurgeon. I have mur- 
*« dered, | fear I have murdered my dear Pimlot.” 
She was immediately ſent to New-prifon ; and her 
tears, and other paſhonate expreſſions of ſorrow, 
proved her to be deeply penetrated by affliction for 
the crime ſhe had committed. 

A watchman was ſent for Mr. Minors, a a ſurgeon 
in Chancery-lane ; but he being in bed, two of his 
pupils accompanied the watchman; but upon their 
arrival they found the gentleman dead. 

On the following day the body was opened by 
Mr. Minors, who found that the heart was pene- 
trated, and that the wound exactly corre ſponded 
with the figure of the knife. The coroner's jury 
being ſummoned, a verdict of wilful murder was 
found againſt the priſoner, who was brought to 
trial at the next ſeſſions at the Old Bailey: and be- 
ing found guilty of the indictment on the moſt in- 
difputable evidence, fhe was ſentenced to be execu- 
ted on the following Monday. 

The time of her execution was prolonged,' on 
account of the ſheriffs being obliged to attend the 
election of members of parliament for rhe: county 
of Middleſex. 

From the time of her committing the murder to 
that of her death, this unhappy woman employ- 
ed her(elf in a truly contrite manner, regularly at- 
rending public devotions, and at other times em- 
ploying herſelf in earneft prayer, and in reading 
tuch zeligious books and ſcriptural paſſages as 
were recommended to her perufal. She regretted 
the wicked courſe of life ſhe had led, and declared 
that the crime of ſpilling innocent blood was inſup- 
portably- alllictiog, eſpecially as ſhe conſidered ha 
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ſhe had robbed a fellow: creature of exiſtence at a 
time when he was, perhaps, not ſufficiently pre- 
pared for entering into the awful ſcene of eternity: 
But ſhe declared that ſhe cheriſhed hopes of obtain- 
ing forgiveneſs at the throne of the Almighty, 
through the merits of his only Son, the merciful 
and bleſſed Saviour of Mankind. 

She received the ſacrament with marks of un- 
feigned piety z and ſhe was attended to the fatal 
ſpot by the ordinary of Newgate and another cler- 
gyman, with whom ſhe joined in devout prayer, 
after which ſhe was turned off; and having hung 
the uſual time, her body was conveyed to Surgeons” - 
hall in order for diſſection. 


Elizabeth Richardſon was executed at Tyburn 
on the 21ſt of December, 1768. 
From this caſe we may learn the danger of 
forming connexions with diffolute women „Who, how- 
ever amiable at the time of ſeduQion, in proportion to 
the ſcenes of diſorder and outrage to which they 
muſt neceſſarily be accaſtomed, will degenerate 
from their original character. A life of irregula- 
rity and debauchery will ſoon deſtroy every perſo- 
nal attraction; and the mind is debaſed in the lame 

degree. 


The life of a proſtitute is inexpreſſibly miſerable. 
Frequent, if not almolt coutinual inebriety i is ſcarce- 
Iy to be avoided ; ſhe is compelled to ſubmit to 

every ſpecies of the moſt ptovoking inſult; ſhe is 
ſenſible that the careſſes ſhe receives muſt be ſuc- 
ceeded by loathings and diſguſt; ſhe couſiders her- 
ſelf as having forfeited all claim to the tenderneſs 
and delicacy that are due to the reſt of her own ſex, 
and painfully reflects that her perſon; which once 


inſpired delight, is now beheld with worſe than in- 
difference by the other, 
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Thus deplorably circumſtanced, her judgement 
muſt of courſe be impaired, and therefore ſhe is 
more liable to be tranſported to violence and out- 
rage by the ſudden guſts of paſſion, which by long 
indulgence has acquired too much ſtrength to ſub- 
mit to the controul of reaſon. When by lingering 
diſeaſe ſhe is reduced to the verge of the grave, if 
ſhe darcs to take a retroſpect of the path of iniqui- 
ty ſhe has trod, ſuch a ſhocking ſcene preſents itſelf, 
that conſcious guilt and ſhame agitate her mind al- 
moſt to diſtraction; a thouſand dreadful apprehen- 
ſions render her incapable of atonement adequate to 
her crimes, and ſhe ſinks into Sera in a ſtate of 
reprobation ! 


Narrative of the remarkable Caſe of JonxN Ax- 
DREW MARTIN, who was executed for a Bur- 
glary in the Houſe of VALENTINE KNiGur, 

HIS malefactor was a native of Norway, 

and being bred a feaman, he continued in 

that capacity ſeveral years, during which he gave 

frequent proofs of being addicted to thieving and 
other infamous practices. 

At length he quitted the maritime way of life 

and came to London, where he married a young 

Woman, by whom he had two children. 

Ne had not been long in the metropolis before 

he determined to commence houſebreaker, and 

carefully to avoid joining with any accomplices, 
leſt ſuch a meaſure ſhould lead to a diſcovery of his 


He 
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He hired handſome lodgings in the Minories, and 
from his appearance and manner of living, the peo- 
ple of the houſe imagined him to be a gentleman of 
independent fortune. This favourable opinion, 
however, was fruſtrated upon his being twice ap- 
prehended on ſuſpicion of burglarious practices, 
though neither of them could be proved againſt 

him. | | 
It will be wholly needleſs to record the nume- 
rous felonies of which Martin was guilty, as they 


were not attended with remarkable cir&amſtances, 


or perpetrated in ſuch manner as to admit of much 
variety in relation. We ſhall therefore confine our- 
ſelves to the fact for which he ſuffered. 

Learning that Mr. Valentine Knight, a Jeweller 
of Noble-ſtreet near Cheapſide, conſtantly kept a 


ſtock of valuable articles in his houſe; that he was 
confined to his bed, and that the family conſiſted. 


of the ſick man, his wife, a ſervant-maid, an ap- 


prentice, and a lodger, named Reynoldſon, and his 


wife, and that the family ſlept in the upper apart- 
ments; he determined to break into the houſe. 
Having provided himſelf with proper implements, 
he tore up the flap of the cellar. window, and then 
forcing open the door leading to the paſſage on the 
ground floor, he eaſily gained admittance to the 
parlour, the door of which was faſtened by a braſs 
ſpring-lock and a ſtrong padlock. In the parlour 


he perceived a bureau, ſecured by an iron bar with 


a ſtrong padlock, and on the burean a mahogan 
caſe fitted up with ſmall drawers and glaſs folding 
doors. He wrenched the bar from the bureau, 


and ſtole thereout divers valuable articles, and from 


the glazed caſe he took three drawers containing 
divers ſorts of jewellery work. e 
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About three in the morning, Mr. Reynoldſon 
alarmed Mrs. Knight, ſaying he believed robber; 


had broke into the houſe. Mrs. Knight preſen- 
ly followed her lodger down ſtairs; but the villain 


was eſcaped, though with a leſs valuable booty 
than he would have obtained had he not been in- 
terrupted. 

Mrs. Knight lodged ſpeedy information of the 
robbery at Sir John Fieldipg's office; and hand- 
bills, particularizing the ſtolen effects, were ſoon 
diſtribured among the pawnbrokers and ſilverſmiths 
in the metropolis and its adjacencies. 

About a month after the robbery, a diſcovery 
took place in the following manner: Martin called 
upon Mr. Davis in the Minories, and offered him 
for ſale ſeven pairs of garnet earrings ſet in gold, 
and fifteen pairs of gold buttons. Davis deſired 
Martin (with whom he had been long acquainted, 
though he was wholly ignorant of his villainous 
practices) to call for an anſwer at three in the after- 
noon of the ſame day; and in the mean time ſent 
his ſon to a jeweller named Wintle, with a requeſt 
that he would eſtimate the value of the goods. 
Upoa examining the articles, Mr. Wintle con- 
cluded them to be part of What had been ſtolen 
from Mr. Knight, He immediately carried the 
goods to Noble: ſtreet, and they were identified by 
Mrs. Knight. Hereupon Mr. Wintle and Mr, 
Pearce went to Davis's houſe, and waited till the 
arrival of Martin, when he was taken into cuſtody, 
and charged with the robbery, of which he obſti- 
nately perſilted in declaring himſelf innocent. A 
coach being called for conveying the priſoner to 
Sir John Fielding's office, he had no ſooner enter- 
ed the vehicle than he attempted to elcape at the 


„ oppolits 


11 
oppoſite door, but was prevented by che conſtq+ 


ble. 


Upon his examination there appeared great rea- 
ſon to believe him guilty, and he was therefore 


committed to priſon, and a warrant granted for 


ſearching his lodgings. 


Mr. Wintle and other cares attended the 
ſearch ; and the priſoner's apartments were found 
to contain watches, jewellery work, linen, china, 

ſilks, and divers other kinds of effects, to a very 
great amount. It was his cuſtom to keep the ſto- 
len goods ſome weeks in his poſſeſſion before offer- 
ing them for ſale, that he might be leſs liable to 
detection. 

1 he property being conveyed to Sir John Field- 
in2's office, a great number of ſhop-keepers and 


other perſons attended, and claimed the ſeveral ar- 


ticles that had been ſtolen from them. 

Martin ſolicited to be admitted an evidence for the 
crown, alledging, that it was in his power to make 
diſcoveries that would prove highly beneficial to 
the public: but his requeſt was denied, He after- 
wards acknowledged that he had no accomplices, 
and declared that he had never entertained the idea 

of preſerving his own life by accuſing the inno- 
cent. 
' While he was under confinement this unhappy 
man behaved in a decent and penitent manner, be- 
ing daily attended by two Lutheran miniſters, who 
remained with him on the morning of his execution 
from about fix o'clock till near nine, when he was 
called into the preſs- yard, where he found ſeveral 
relations waiting to take a laſt farewel. 

He read and prayed alternately in his way to the 
place of execution, where he addreſſed the popu- 
ng. exhorting them ſtrictly to adhere to the prin- 
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ciples of honeſty, as the means of enſuring ſub- 
ſtantial happineſs. He then ſung a pſalm, and 
having prayed about a quarter of an hour, he ſuf— 
fered the ſentence of the law. 
John Andrew Martin was executed at Tyburn 
on the 11th of January, 1769. 

Wealth obtained by illegal practices will ever 
become a torment to the poſſeſſor; for he muſt be 
in continual apprehenſion that his infamouſly acquir- 
ed property will prove the means of diſcovering 
his guilt, Let our readers be apprized that even 
the ſcanty wages of honelt induſtry will prove the 
ſource of infinitely higher ſatisfaction than can pol- 


ſibly arife from the utmoſt profuſion gained by a 
ſorleiture of integrity. 


The very remarkable Caſe of MosEs ALEXANDER, 
who was executed for Forgery, in endorſing a 
Note of Hand with the Name of BROWN. 


2 5 II E. unhappy man, whoſe memoirs it is our 

1 preſent taſk to record, was a native of the 
city of Glaſgow in North Britain, He was ſcarcely 
arrived to manhood, when he travelled to London; 
and for ſcycral years he carried a pack about the 
country, retailing different ſorts of goods, but linen 
was the principal article in which he dealt. He 
was naturally of an induſtrious diſpoſition ; and his 
induſtry procured him ſucceis. He made overtures 
of marriage to a young woman who had two uncles 
poſſefled of confiderable property; and knowing 
that they intended to give her a marriage-portion, 
and to make ker their heir, he gained credit for a 


large 


„ 
large aſſortment of linen-drapery goods, and opened 
a warchouſe on Fiſh-ſtreet-hill, with a view of giv- 
ing himſelf conſequence with his intended bride and 
her wealthy relations. 

The young woman's relations, believing Alex- 
ander to be in flouriſhing circumſtances, gave their 
conſent to the marriage, which was in a ſhort time 
ſolemnized ; and ſoon afterwards he connected him- 
ſelf in partnerſhip with a linen-draper'in Holborn, 
named Nicol, who was a man of unblemiſhed inte- 
grity, but encumbered with a numerous family, and 
ſome pecuniary embarraſsments. 

Mr. Nicol being perfectly converſant in the whole- 
ſale branch of the linen trade, it was agreed that he 
ſhould travel ro Mancheſter, Glaſgow, and other 
places, for the purpole of purchaſing goods. Alex- 
ander kept the circumſtance of his partnerſhip a 
profound ſecret from his wife's relations; but after he 
had obtained from them ſeveral conſiderable ſums, 
the matter was divulged in the following manner. 

One of his wife's uncles happened to be in Alex- 
ander's counting-houſe, when a bill was brought 
for acceptance, payable by Alexander and Nicol. 
Hereupon the gentleman upbraided Alexander for 
concealing from him ſo material a circumſtance as 
that of his being connected in partnerſhip : the 
other declared, that no partnerthip lubüiſtel ; that 
Nicol was no more than his ſervant, and had inſerted 
his own name in the draught either through miſtake 
or villainy. 

Mr. Nicol returned to 1 in about two 
months, when Alexander denied his having a right 

to part of the buſineſs: and ſaid he would ſubmit 
the deciſion of the caſe to the court of chancery. 

Though articles of co-partnerſhip had been re- 
gularly executed, Mr. Nicol was averlc to invo!v- 
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ing himſelf in an expenſive ſuit of law, which he 
feared his circumſtances would not enable him to 
ſupport; and therefore he declined engaging in a, 
tedious contention with a man who had treated him 
in ſo injurious a manner. 

The difference between Nicol and Alexander 
took place in the ſummer of 1765 ; and about eight 
months afterwards the latter, who had quitted his 
houſe on Viſh-ftreet-hill, and opened a warehouſe 
in Tooley-ſtreet, Southwark, failed to the amount 
of about ſixty thouſand pounds: and it was then 
publicly known, that he was the principal of a 
great number of retail ſhops eſtabliſhed in different 
parts of the town, under a variety of names; and 

it was conſidered as an extraordinary circumſtance 
thar, with a capital ſo very inadequate to the ex- 
tenſive trade into which he had launched, he ſhould 
be able to ſupport his credit for ſo long a period: 
but the public ſurprize abated when it was diſ- 
covered that he had chiefly depended on the circu- 
lation of notes of hand and bills of exchange. 

Some time having elapſed, he engaged again in 
buſineſs, and a ſecond failure took place; though 


for a ſum greatly inferior to the claims of his for- 
mer creditors. 

He had now no erpe dation; of aſſiſtance from 
bis wife's relations; but he contrived means for 
_ eſtabliſhing himſelf again in buſineſs, which he was 
the better enabled to carry on by means of notes 
of hand being frequently lent him by a man named 
Brown. | 

Brown was in France towards the end of the. 
year 1768; and about that time he became con- 
nected with one Aked, of Leeds, in Yorkſhire, 
whole notes he paſicd for the ſupport of his droop- 


ing credit in the manner that he had formerly ne- 
gotiated thoſe of Brown. 


I 
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Alexander borrowed eighty pounds on à note of 
Aked's, indorſed in the name of Brown, for ninety 
eight pounds ſix ſhilhings; and it not being paid 
when due, he gave Mr. Fryar, who had advanced 
the money, another note, as collateral ſecurity, 
aſſuring him that in a few days the notes ſhould be 
redeemed. 

At length Fryar accuſed Alexander of Forgery; 
and he was committed to Newgate, He was ac- 
quitted on indictments found againſt for two other 
offences of a ſimilar nature: but though ſeveral 
witneſſes ſwore the writing was not the priſon- 
er's, he was convicted of forging the endorſement 
on the bill for ninety-eight pounds fix ſhillings. 
Brown would have proved the moſt material wit- 
neſs ; and, had he been in England, the priſoner 


would perhaps have derived great advantage from 
his evidence. 


The behaviour of Alexander in Newgate was 


ſuch as could on no account be diſapproved in a 
man under his unhappy circumſtance ; but he en- 
tertained ſtrong hopes of being conſidered as an 
object of the royal mercy. From a variety of cir- 
cumſtances great numbers of people believed him 
to be innocent of the fact; and very powerful in- 
tereſt was made for preſerving his lite. 

On the morning appointed for his execution he 
was reſpited for a week; before the expiration of 
that time, and it being repreſented that meſſengers 


were gone to France in ſearch of Brown, he was 


reſpited for a week longer. 

Brown's affidavit was brought from France, ex- 
prefling that he wrote the endorſement that Alex- 
ander had been charged with forging. The affi- 
davit being carried to his Majeſty at Richmond, he 
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was pleaſed to refer the matter to Lord Weymouth; 
but his Lordſhip's interference could not be ob- 
tained, he being then at his country ſeat. 
The ſherifts attended at Newgate the next morn- 
ing, in order to conduct the priſoner to the place 


of execution. He informed them that his friends 
were gone to Richmond, to make a ſecond applica- 


tion to the King; and they conſented to defer their 
melancholy office till the iſſue of the interceſſion 
ſnould be known. 

No further reſpite being obtained, the priſoner 
was taken from Newgate about half paſt twelve 
o'clock, attended by a diffenting miniſter, with 
whom he prayed in an earneſt and devout manner. 
At the place of execution his behaviour was decent 
and compoſed ; and he perſiſted in the declaration 


of his innocence till the laſt moments of his life. 


Moſes Alexander was executed at Tyburn about 
half paſt two in the afternoon of the gth of Au— 
guſt, 1769. 

The imprudence of Alexander in launching into 


a trade too extenſive for his capital to ſupport pro- 


duced a train of difficulties that ended in an ignomi- 
nious death. His conduct in regard to Mr. Nicol 
proved him to be diveſted of all principles of inte- 
grity ; and certain it is that in ſeveral inſtances he 
was guilty of forgery, and other unjuſtifiable prac- 


tices; but whether he committed the offence of 


which he was convicted, 1s a queſtion that we © clas 


tend not to decide. 


We are aware, that, if legal deciſions were to be 
frequeutly reverſed, the reverence that is due to 
the law would be highly endangered, But in caſes 
of a doubtful nature reaſon and humanity will jul- 


tity the ſuſpenſion of a convict's ſentence til! his 


criminality ſhall be more clearly proved. We mean 
not 
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not to inſinuate the leaſt reflection againſt the ſhe» 
riffs, who acted perfectly conſiſtent with the duties 
of their office; but we cannot avoid obſerving, that 
it was a moſt unfortunate circumſtance for Alex- 
ander (becauſe, had Brown perſonally acknow- 
ledged the endorſement on the day of trial, an 
acquittal muſt have neceſſarily enſued) that, in the 
abſence of the Secretary of State, one or more of 
the Judges had not power to determine whether 
Brown's affidavit was of ſufficient authority to leave 
the convict's fate in ſuſpence till his guilt or inno- 
cence could be more ſatisfactorily aſcertained, 


A Narrative of the deplorable Caſe of WILLIAM 
TavxToON, who was hanged for the Murder of 
Mrs, Phipps, of Colnbrook ; with an Account 
of the Circumſtances that led to the Perpetration 
of the horrid Crime, 


HIS malefactor was a native of Glouceſter- 

ſhire, and brought up as an huſbandman, 
which employment he quured to live as oftler at 
an inn atTewkeibury,in which capacity he continued 
ſeveral years, and then came to London, 

After this he was engaged in the ſervice of Mrs. 
Phipps, a widow, who kept the Lamb. inn at Coln- 
brook. Though ſhe was the mother of ſeveral 
children, yet a ſcandalous intimacy ſoon enſued 
between her and Taunton, and they lived together 
ſome years as huſband and wife ; and ſtrangers cal- 
ling at the inn preſumed that he was the landlord, 
from the airs of authority which he aſſumed. 

Miſerable, however, was this connexion in its 
progreſs, and fatal to both parties in its event. 
„ DEE = Continual 
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Continual quarrels aroſe between them, and fre- 
quent blows were the conſequence of their reiter- 
ated diſputes; and this way of life, as might be 
reaſonably imagined, greatly injured the character 
of Mrs. Phipps, and occaſioned the loſs of great 
part of her buſineſs. 

After a reſidence of ſome time, their ſituation 
becoming unhappy, Taunton went down to his 
friends in Glouceſterſhire, with an intention, as it 
was thought, to have remained there: but he had 
not been long in the country, when he received a 
letter from Mrs, Phipps, earneſtly inviting his re- 
turn, alledging, as a reaſon for it, that ſhe was un- 
happy without his company. 

The ill-fated man was weak enough to return 
on this invitation; but the connexion had not been 
long renewed, before their quarrels became as fre- 
quent as before ; and proceeded even to a greater 
degree of violence, till the neighbours were alarm- 
ed at their inconſiſtent conduct; and what began 1 in 
illicit love ended in murder, 

After repeated diſagreements, they ſat down to 
ſupper one evening in apparent reconciliation; 
when Mrs. Phipps aſked Mr. Taunton if ſhe ſhould 
Pare him a cucumber, or would he eat it with the 
rind on. Theſe words were ſcarcely pronounced, 
when Taunton ſeized the kitchen poker, and told 
her to lay hold of one end of it. She wondered at 
this command, and aſked him why it muſt be com- 
_ plied with. He till inſiſted on her taking hold of one 
end of it: on which ſhe ſaid, „If Imuſt have it, let 
© me have the clean end; but what am I to do with 
it?“ — His anſwer was, * You mult knock out 
my brains.” She replied, ** No, Taunton, I will 


* not hurt a hair of your head.” To this he ſaid, 
ce 


If you will not knock my brains out, I will knock 
40 your 
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& your brains out: and no ſooner had he uttered 
this horrid expreſſion, than he ſtruck her on the 
head with ſuch force as almoſt to lay her ſkull 
bare; after which he gave her a blow on the face, 
which cut her in the moſt terrible manner. 

A ſurgeon being ſent for, dreſſed her wounds, 
and applying himſelf ro Taunton, told him, that, if 
he had murdered her, he would certainly have been 
| banged. ſhe offender acknowledged that he knew 
that muſt have been the conſequence ; but defired 
the ſargeon to take all proper care of the wounded 
woman. 

The injury took place on the zoth of July, and 
the ſurgeon attended the wounded woman for five 
days; at the end of which time ſhe ſaid to her 
daughter, Peggy, you may go out of the room, 
„ for I want to ſleep.” During the abſence of 
the daughter, Taunton entered the room, and 
ſtruck Mrs. Phipps fo forcibly on the neck with a 
hatchet, that her head hung over one fide of the 

bed. 

The horrid murder being at length committed, 
Taunton threw down the inſtrument of death, and 
went to drink at a public houſe, at about a mile 
diſtance ; and the ſurgeon coming ſoon after to at- 
tend his duty, and finding Mrs. Phipps dead, diſ- 
patched the oſtler and another man in ſearch of 
the murderer. It was not long before they found 
him, and bringing him back to Colnbrook, the 
ſurgeon hinted to him, that the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences would probably enſue from the crime of 
which he had been puilty. 

The Coroner's Jury, being ſummoned on the oc- 
caſion, gave a verdict that Taunton had been guilty 
of the wilful murder of Mrs, Phipps ; on which he 
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was taken before a magiſtrate, who committed him 
to New Priſon. 

In this place he was viſited by many perſons, 
who converſed with him on his unhappy ſituation: 
and one of them hinting his fears that he was guilty, 
Taunton acknowledged that he was, and expreſſed 
his forrow for the crime; but ſaid it was now too 
late to remedy the evil. 

His friend then enquired what could induce him 
to commit ſuch an atrocious crime; to which he 
avfwered, that ſhe had traduced his character, by 
telling lies of him in the neighbourhood, 

Being brought to trial at the enſuing ſeſſions at 
the Old Bailey, he produced ſeveral perſons who 
depoſed, that he had been, at times, ſo much out 
of his mind, that he was not maſter of his own 
conduct: and one of theſe in particular ſwore, thar 
he had at one time attempted to deſtroy himſelf by 
drowning, and at another by hanging; but this 
plca being thought unlatisfactory by the jury, he 
was capitally convicted, and ſentenced to die. 

After conviction he gave the fulleſt proof of be- 
ing in poſſeſſion of his intellectual faculties j; exer- 
ciſing himſelf in the offices of devotion, and receiv» 
ing the ſacrament from the hands of the ordinary 
of Newgate. 

He was tried on Saturday the 9th of September, 
1769, and ordered for execution on the Monday 
following. A moſt extraordinary ſhower of rain 
falling that morning, le was taken from Newgate 
in a hackney coach, the ordinary attending him, 
and the executioner riding behind; and in this 
manner he was conveyed to the place of death. 

On his arrival at the fatal tree, a perſon who 
had formerly known him wept into the cart, and 
afliſted him in his devotion. After the body had 
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hung the uſual time it was cut down, and carried 
to Surgeons'-hall for diſſection. 

This malefactor ſuffered at Tyburn on the 11th 
of September, 1769. Wo 

The crime of this unhappy man ſeems to have 
had its riſe in the wiih to gratify an inordinate paſ- 
ſion. He lived in illicit commerce with a woman 
to whom he was not married. Perſons who in- 
dulge themſelves in liberties of this nature ought 
not to expect happineſs. — The divine ſervice ſays, 
„ thoſe whom God hath joined together, let no 
« man put aſunder;“ while common: ſenſe and 
ſound policy ſeem to reply, “ thoſe whom God 
* hath not joined together ſhould never think of 
* an union.“ . 5 
It is very ſeldom that we hear of unmarried per- 
ſons living together as man and wife with any to— 
lerable degree of happineſs; and how, indeed, is 
it to be expected they ſhould? — Thoſe, who have 
mutual reaſon to reproach each other with their 
crimes, will hardly fail to avail themſelves of every 
opportunity of doing ſo; for the guilty mind con- 
ceives that it lifts a load from its own breaſt, when 
it ſeeks to criminate another. 

From the whole of this narrative we ought to 
learn, that there is no happineſs in this life equal 
to that which is to be found in the married ſtate. 
Trifling difficulties may occur; trifling differences 
may ariſe between the married pair; but their 
mutual intereſt, and their mutual love, will ſoon re- 
concile all differences, and overcome all difficulties. 
The vow which has been made at the altar will 
perpetually recur to the honeſt mind : — the man 
will conſider himſelf as obliged to the woman who 
once honoured him with her hand ; nor wall the 
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woman deem herſelf leſs obliged to the man who 
undertook to be her guardian and protector for 
life. 

From this ſtate of the matter, which we hope is 
not exaggerated, we may venture to pronounce that 
there is a fairer chance for more happineſs in one 
year of the married ſtate, than in a whole life of 
illicit connexion. 


A particular Account of the Trial of Mr. Ba- 
RETTI, an Italian, who was indicted for the 
wilful Murder of Evan Mok Ax, and acquit- 
ted; together with the Defence which he made 
in Courr. 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in No- 
vember, 1769, Mr. Baretti was brought to 
his trial, for the murder of Evan Morgan, on the 
6th of October preceding ; when the ſubſtance of 


the evidence againſt him was to the following effect. 


Elizabeth Ward depoſed, that, between nine and 
ten at night on the 6th of October, ſhe heard a 
woman, whom ſhe had never ſeen before, alk the 
priſoner to give her a glaſs of wine, and at the 
ſame time take hold of him in a manner inconſiſtent 
with decency : — that the priſoner proceeded for- 
ward, but, ſoon turning back, doubled his fiſt, and 
ſtruck this deponent a violent blow en the face : 
that, on her ſcreaming out, three men came up, 
and demanded “ how he could ſtrike a woman,” 
and, ſhoving him once or twice, puſhed him off the 
pavement. At this time, the ſaid, Baretti drew a 


\ knife, 
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knife, while the men followed him, calling out 
„Murder! he has a knife out!” and this depo- 
nent believed that the deceaſed was ſtabbed at this 
juncture. 

The depoſition of Thomas Patman was to the 
following effect. That he had been in com- 
pany with a Mr. Clark and the deceaſed on 
the night abovementioned; that he ſaw Mr. Baret- 
ti ſtrike a woman, whom he did not know, on the 


head; and, on her ſcreaming out, Morgan and 


Clark puſhed Patman, though not with much vio- 
lence, againſt Baretti, who gave him a blow on the 
left fide, in conſequence of which the blood ran 
down into his ſhoe :—that he then called out he 
was {tabbed ; that Baretti retreated ; that Morgan 
followed him about half-way up Panton-ſtreer, 
where Morgan received a wound from the priſoner 
in Patman's preſence, in conſequence of which he 
fell to the ground, 

The teſtimony of John Clark confirmed, in ſeve- 
ral particnlars, that of the preceding evidence; ; 
but, on his being croſs-examined, he acknowledged 
that Patman did not know he was {tabbed till Mr, 
Baretti ran into Panion-ſtreet He likewiſe 
owned, that himſelf had ſworn before the coroner, 
08 has Morgan collared Baretti before he knew 
% Patman was wounded; and that one of the wo- 
* men ſaid the priſoner ought 0 have a knock 
* over the head with her patten.“ 

The evidence of Mr. Lambert, a tallow-chandler 
in Panton-ſtreet, was to the following effect. He 
ſaid, that Mr. Baretti ran into a grocer's ſhop, op- 


poſite his houſe; that Patman was ſtanding at 


the door, with the blood running down his ſhirt, 
and ſaid that a gentleman in the ſhop had ſtabbed 
him. Mr. Baretti had at that time a knife in one 
Vor. IV. B b b hand, 
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hand, and a filver caſe over the blade, which was 
bloody. Mr. Lambert, who at that time was in 
the office of conſtable, called ro Baretti to ſur- 
render, and, immediately running towards bim, 
ſeized him, and took him into 'cuſtody, in order 
to convey him before a magiſtrate. 

Morgan having been carried to the Middleſex- 
hoſpital, one of the patients, who had been there 
at the time, declared, that he had heard the de- 
ceaſed ſay, that he ſaw a gentleman aſſault two 
women; on which, without intending to give of- 

fence, he went to aſſiſt them; when Baretti ſtabbed 
him in two places, and that he then turned round, 
and {tabbed him a third time; and that the third 
wound hurt him more than the two former. 

The teſtimony of Mr. Wyatt, the ſurgeon who 
attended Morgan, imported, that the deceaſed had 
received three wounds, one of which, being in 
the belly, was the immediate occaſion of his 
death. He farther ſaid, thar, while he was dreſs- 
ing Patman, Clark being preſent, and enquiriog 
into what gave riſe to the misfortune, Clark ſaid, 
that they ſaw a gentleman abuſing a lady who was 
acquainted with Morgan ; that Morgan puſhed 
Clark againſt Patman, and that Clark puſhed 
him againſt the priſoner; that he was not ſtruck 
by either of them, but he believed the woman 
damned him for a French bougre, and ſaid he 
ought to have his head cloven with a patten. 

A ſhort time after this, Mr. Wyatt demanded of 
Clark whether the woman was of his acquaintance ; 
and he replied in the negative, and then denied 
that ſhe was even acquainted with Morgan; 

though, not wore than two minutes before, he 
had conſefied that ſhe was. 

: This 


L 
This being the ſubſtance of the evidence on the 
trial, Mr. Baretti read the following defence, 
Which will probably be deemed to give more in- 


light into the real ſtate of the caſe, than all that 


has preceded it. 


“On Friday the 6th I ſpent the whole day at 
home, corr recting my Italian po Engliſh dictionary, 
which is actually reprinting and working off; and 
upon another book in four. volumes, which is to 
be publiſhed in February next, and has been ad- 
vertiſed in the news-papers. I went a little after 
Four to the club of royal academicians in Soho, 
where I ſtopped about half an hour, waiting for 
my friends, and warming my telf in the club-room. 

Upon nobody's coming, I went to the Orange 
coffee-houſe, to ſee if a letter was come For me; 
{for my letters come there) but there was none. 
I went back to go to the club, and going haſtily 
up the Haymarket, there was a woman at a door: 
they ſay there were two, but I took notice 


3 one, as I hope God will ſave me; there might 


have been two, though I only ſaw one; that is 4 
fact. There was a woman eight or ten yards from 
the corner of Panton- ſtreet, and ſhe elapped ber 
hands with ſuch violence about my private parts; 
that it gave me great pain. This I inſtantly re- 
ſented, by giving her a blow on the hand, with a 
Few angry words. The woman got up direttly, 


raiſed her voice, and finding by my pronunciation 


1 was a foreigner, ſhe called me ſeveral bad names, 
in a moſt contumelious ſtrain; among which; 
French bougre, .d—ned Frenchman, and a woman- 
hater, were the moſt audible. 

I had not quite turned the corner, before 4 
man made me turn back, by giving me a blow 
with. his fiſt, and aſking me how 1 dare ſtrike 4 
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womanz another puſhed him againſt me, and 
puſhed me off the pavement ; 2 three or four 
more joined them. I wonder I did not fall from 
the high ſtep which is there. The path-way is 
much raiſed from the coach- way. A great number 
of people ſurrounded me mi ntly, many beating 
me, and all d—ning me on every fide, in a moſt. 
frightful manner. I was a Frenchman in their 
opinion, which made me apprehenſive I muſt ex- 
pect no favour nor protection, but all outrage and 
blows. 

«© There is generally a great puddle in the corner 
of Panton-ſtreer, even When the weather is fine; 
but that day it had rained inceſſantly, which made 
it very ſlippery. I could plainly perceive my aſ- 
ſailants wanted to throw me into the puddle, 
where I might be trampled on; fo I cried: out, 
murder! There was a ſpace in the circle, from 
whence I ran into Panton-ſtreet, and endeavoured 
to get into the footway. I was in the greateft 
horror, leſt 1 ſhould run againſt ſome ſtones, as I 
have ſuch bad eyes. I could not run fo faſt as 
my purſuers, ſo that they were upon me, conti- 
nually beating and puſhing me, ſome of them at- 
tempting to catch me by the hair-tail: if this had 
happened, I had been certainly a loſt man, I 
cannot abſolutely fix the time and place where 1 
firſt ſtruck. I remember, ſomewhere in Panton- 
ſtreet I gave a quick blow to one who beat off 
my hat with his fiſt. 

« When I was in Oxendon-ftreet, fifteen or 
ſixteen yards from the Haymarket, I ſtopped, and 
faced about, My confuſion was great, and ſeeing 

a ſhop open, I ran into it for protection, quite 
ſpent 1 fatigue. 1 am certainly ſorry for the 
man; but he owed his death to his own daring 

| impe- 


E 


impetuoſity. Three men came into the ſhop, one 


of them cried to me to ſurrender myſelf to him, 
who was a conſtable. I aſked them if they were 
honeſt men, and friends; they ſaid yes. I put 
up my knife, deſired them to arreſt me, begged 


they would ſend for a coach, and take me to Sir 
John Fielding. 


« appeal to them bow! behaved wha I ſur- | 


rendered, and how thankful I was for their kind 
protection. Sir John heard what I and the men 
had ro ſay. They ſent me into a room below, 
from whence I diſpatched a man to the club in 


Gerrard-ſtreet, when Sir Joſhua NET and [ 


other N came to me. 


« A meſſenger was diſpatched to the Mid- 
dleſex hoſpital, where they ſaid Morgan was car- 


ried. A ſurgeon came, and took his oath that 


Morgan was in danger. Sir John committed me 
to Tothill-fields-bridewell. Two gentlemen, as 


well as the conſtable, can witneſs to my behaviour 


when the coachman loſt his way, which forced us 
to alight in the mire and darkneſs, in order to 
find the way to Tothill-fields-bridewell. I humbly 
conceive this will ſhew I had no intention of eſ- 
caping. That woeful night I paſſed without reſt. 


« My face had been obſerved to be hurt, while 


I was at Sir John Fielding's; and the conſtable 
was the firſt who took notice of a blow I had re- 


ceived on my chin. But when the heat and fear 


had ſubſided, I found a great pain in divers parts 
of my body. Mr. Molini and Mr. Low, being with 
me, defired me to let them ſee what was the matter 


with my back, which I complained of. I ſtripped, 


and they ſaw ſereral bruiſes. 


This, my lord and gentlemen of the jury, is 


the beſt account I can give of my unfortunate ag- 
cident: 
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cident; for what is done in two or three minutes, 
in fear and terror, is not to be minutely deſcribed; 
and the court and the jury are to judge, I hope, 
your lordſhip, and every perſon preſent, will think 
that a man of my age, character, and way of life, 
would not ſpontaneouſly quit my pen, to engage 
in an outrageous tumult. I hope it will eaſily be 
conceived that a man almoſt blind could not but 
be ſeized with terror on ſuch a ſudden attack as 
this. I hope it will be ſeen that my knife was 
neither a weapon of offence or defence; I wear it 
to carve fruit and ſwcatmeats, and not to kill my 
fellow-creatures. 

« It js a general cuſtom in France not to put 
knives upon the table, ſo that even ladies wear 


them in their pockets for general uſe. I have con- 


tinued to wear it after my return, becauſe I have 
found it occaſionally convenient. Little did I think 
ſuch an event would ever have happened. Let 
this trial turn out as favourable as my innocence 
may deſerve, ſtill my regret will endure as long as 
life ſhall laſt, 


„A man who has lived full fifty years, and ſpent 


"moſt of that time in a ſtudious manner, I hope, 


will not be ſuppoſed to have voluntarily engaged 
in 'fo deſperate an affair. I beg leave, my lord 
and gentlemen, to add one thing mote. Equally con- 
fident of my own innocence, and Eng glith diſcernment 
to trace out truth, I did reſolve to waiye the privi- 
lege granted to foreigners by the laws of this king 

dom: nor was my motive a compliment to this na- 
tion : my motive was my life -and honour ; that it 
ſhould not be thought I received undeſerved favour 


from a jury, part my own country. | choſe. to 


be tried by a jury of this country; for, if my ho- ; 
ur is not ſaved, I cannot much wiſh for the pre- 
3 ſervation 


4 


ſervation of my life. I will wait for the determi- 
nation of this awful court with that confidence, I 


hope, which innocence has a right to obtain. So 
God bleſs you all.“ 


Several gentlemen now appeared in behalf of 


Mr. Baretti; among whom, Mr. Lambert proved 
that he had received a blow, that his hat was lofty 
and that his face was ſwelled. 


Mr. Molini ſwore that, on the day after the af- 


| fray, he had obſerved a ſwelling on Mr. Baretti's 


cheek, and ſeveral bruiſes on his back and ſhoul- 
der; and Mr. Low depoſed, that, when he viſited 
Mr. Baretti in priſon, he had ſeen fix or ſeven 
bruiſes on different parts of his body. 

Juſtice Kelynge, major Alderton, and Mr. Pe- 
trin, depoſed, that ſome abandoned women, attended 
by bullies, had ſeverally atcacked them in an in- 
delicate way in the Haymarket. 

To the character of Mr. Baretti appeared Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds, doctor Johnſon, Mr. Fitzherbert, 
and Edmund Burke, eſquire, all of whom repre- 
ſented him as a man of benevolence, ſobriety, mo- 

deſty, and learning. The honourable Mr. Beau- 
clerk, Mr. Garrick, and Mr. Molini, all confirmed 


this teſtimony, adding, that perſons who travel in 


foreien countries are accuſtomed to carry ſuch 
knives as that which had been unhappily made uſe 
of by the priſoner, 

After confidering the whole matter, the jury 
acquitted Mr, Baretti of murder and manſlaughter, 
and gave a verdict of “ Self. defence.“ 

This caſe of Mr. Baretti may be deemed one of 
the extraordinary kind. It ſeems evident, from 
the depoſitions made on his trial, and from the 
ſubſtance of his defence, that he had been aſſaulted 
by people of abandoned character; but the queſtion 
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is, whether he had a right to defend himſelf with 


fuch a weapon as he made ufe of; however, we 


ſha!! not preſume to decide on this queſtion, as 
the jury ſolemnly determined that he had, by the 


verdict they gave. 

Mr. Baretti's character was of the utmoſt ſer- 
vice to him on this folemn occaſion, His learning, 
his connexions, his diſpoſition, were all of the 


higheſt importance to him ; and though the alled- 


ged crime was no leſs than murder, we well remem- 
ber that he was bailed by four gentlemen of diſtin- 
guiſhed character; ſo that he did not lay in New- 
gate even a ſingle hour. 

His generous refuſal to accept of the uſual fa- 


vour of being tried by a jury compoſed of an equal 


number of Foreigners with Engliſhmen, furniſhes an 
admirable proof of bis diſdain of taking any advan- 
tage; nor is it a ſmall preſumptive proof of his in- 
nocence: and his declaration that his regret would 
endure as long as life ſhould laſt, though the trial 
ſhould turn out as favourably as innocence might 
deſerve, is greatly in favour of his humanity : and 
indeed no man of liberal feelings can have been 


even the accidental occaſion of the death of a fel- 


low-creature, without ſincerely lamenting the miſ- 
fortune. 


The people of this country may wonder that Mr. 


Baretti, an Italian by birth, ſhould make his de- 


fence in ſuch correc Engliſh : but it is to be re- 
membered, that he had lived long among us, had 
ſtudied our language with critical attention, and 
wrote it with a degree of purity ſcarce ever equalled 
by a Foreigner; to whom the Engliſh language, 
of all others, is ſaid to be the moſt difficult of ac- 
quifirion. 

Upon the whole, this inference ſhould bg drawn 


from the preſent caſe ; — thoſe who would conſult 
their 
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their own ſafety. ſhould avoid giving offence to 
others in the ſtreets. The caſual paſſenger has, at 
leaſt, a right to paſs unmoleſted; and he or ſhe 
that may inſult him cannot deſerve pity, Whatever 
conſequences may follow. 

Foreign gentlemen, however, ſhould conſider, 
that the beſt method of eſcapirig the fury of a 
mob is to take ſhelter in the firſt houſe they may 
ſee open: there are few people who could be ſo 
hard of heart as not to afford them protection; and 
we mult think, for the honour of our country, that 
the generality would protect them agaiuit their aſ- 
ſailants. 

The number of abandoned women, who infeſt the 
ſtreets of the metropolis every evening, are in ſome 
meaſure to be pitied; but, when they add inſult tc 
indecent application, they ought to be puniſhed 
with the utmoſt ſeverity. But what muſt thoſe men 
think of themſelves, whoſe. ſeductive arts have re- 
duced women to a: ſtate ſo deplorable? If they 
have any ſenſibilicy lefr, horror and remorſe — 
ſeize their minds: yet, however great their ſuſ- 
ferings, they are not deſerving of pity. — Violators 
of all the laws of honour, they. have no claim to 
our compaſſion ! | 
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A full Relation of the {ſingular and affecting Caſe 
of Mungo CAMPBELL, who was convicted of 
the Murder of Lord are, by ſhooting 
him. 


HIS ynfortunate man was a deſcendant of 
the noble family of Argyle, and born at Air 

in Scotland, in the year 1712. His father, who 
VoL. IV. " "Wee was 
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was a merchant of eminence, had been mayor of 
the town, and a 2 of peace; but having no 
leſs chan twenty-four children, and meeting with 
many loſſes in his commercial connexions, it was 
impoſſible for him to make any adequate proviſion 

for his family; ſo that, on his death, the relations 
took care of the children, and edvetell them 1n the 
liberal manner which is cuſtomary in Sotland. 
Ihe unhappy ſubject of this narrative was pro- 
tected by an uncle, who gave him a learned educa- 
tion; but this generous friend, dying when the 
youth was about eighteen years of age, left him 
ſixty pounds, and earneſtly recommended him to 
the care of his other relations. 

The young man was a finiſhed ſcholar ; yet 
ſeemed averſe to the making choice of any of the 
learned profeſſions. His attachment appeared to 
be to the military life, in whiclrline many of his 
anceſtors had moſt gloriouſly ara mavgerd them- 
ſelves. 

Mungo now entered himſelf as a cadet in the 
royal regiment 6f Sotch Greys, then commanded by 
his relation general Campbell, and ſerved during 
two campaigns, at his own expence, in the fond 
hope of military preferment. 

After the battle of Dettingen, at which he aſſiſt? 
ed, he had an opportunity of being appointed quar- 
ter-maſter, if he could have raiſed one hundred 
pounds; but this place was beſtowed on another 
perſon, while Campbell was making fruitleſs appli- 
cation for the money. 

Thus diſappointed of what he thought a reaſon- 
able expectation, he quitted the army, and went 
into Scotland, where he arrived at the juncture that 
the rebels had quitted Edinburgh in 1745. Lord 
Landen Having then the command of the loyal 
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highlanders, who exerted ſo much bravery in the 
ſuppreſſion of the rebellion; and Mr. Campbell 

having the honour to be related to his lordſhip, he 
went and fought under him with a bravery that 
did equal credit to his loyalty and courage. 


Not long after the deciſive battle of Culloden, 


lord Loudon procured his kinſman to be appointed 
an officer of the exciſe; and prevailed on the com- 


miſſioners to ſtation him in the ſhire of Air, that he 


might have the happineſs of reſiding near his friends 

and relations. ; 
In the diſcharge of this new duty Mr. Campbell 
behaved with {tri& integrity to the crown, yet with 

ſo much civility as to conciliate the affections of all 


thoſe with whom he had any tranſactions. He 
married when he was ſomewhat advanced in life; 
and ſo unexceptionable was his whole conduct, that 


all the nobility and gentry in the neighbourhood 
(the earl of Eglington excepted) gave him permiſ- 
ſion to kill game on their eſtates. However, he was 
very moderate in the uſe of this indulgence, ſeldom 
ſhooting but with a view to gratify a friend with a 
preſent; hardly ever for his own emolument, 
Mr. Campbell had a ſingular attachment to fiſh- 
ing; and a river in lord Eglington's sſtate affording 
the fineſt fiſh in that country, he would willingly 
have angled there; but his lordſhip being as ſtrict 
with regard to his fiſh as the game, Campbell, un- 
willing to offend him, gave away his fiſhing-tackle, 


which was excellent in its kind. He was likewiſe 


in poſſeſſion of a fine pointer, which he ſold; but 


would not part with his gun, which produced him 
the greateſt pleaſure of his life. 


Campbell being in ſearch of ſmugglers, and hav- 


ing his gun with him, was croſſing part of lord Eg- 


lington's eſtate, when a hare ſtarting up, he ſhot 
2 C ce 2 her. 
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her. His lordſhip hearing the report of the gun, 
and being informed that Campbell had fired it, he 
2 a ſervant to command him to come to the 
cat. 

Campbell obeyed the difaxrecabis lumen, but 
was treated very cavalierly by his lordſhip, who 

even deſcended to call him by names of contempt. 
The other apologized for his conduct, which he 
faid aroſe from the ſudden ſtarting of the hare *; 
and declared that he had no deſign of giving of- 
fence. 

A man named Bartleymore was among the ſer- 
vants of lord Eglington, and was a favourite of his 
lordſhip ; and this man dealt largely in contraband 
od Mr. Campbell, paſſing along the ſea-ſhore, 
met Bartleymore with a cart containing eighty gal- 
lons of rum, which he ſeized as contraband; and 
the rum was condemned, but the cart was reſtored, ; 
as being the property of lord Eglington. 

In this affair it will appear evident that Mr. 
Campbell did hot exceed his'duty : but Bartleymore 
was 10 incenſed againſt him, that he contrived many 

tales to his diſadvantage, and at length engaged 
his lordſhip's paſſions ſo far, that he conceived a 
more unfavourable opinion of Campbell than he 
had hitherto done. In the mean time, the latter 
had no conſciouſneſs of having given offence by the 
ſeizure of the rum, which was made only in diſ- 
charge of his duty; and therefore he was wholly 


regardleſs of the common report of Jord Eglington' 8 
e to him. 4s 


Y 


"M This, ſardly, was a temptation that no man fond of a gun 
could have reſiſted ; and Mr. Campbell ſeems, in our opinion, 
to have gone too tar in the ſubmiſſion he made, Sportſmen ſay 
it is not: fair to ſhoot a hare, but we have never heard of one of 
them het wouls 1 not eat part of a hare that had er 1 b 
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About ten in the morning of the 24th of October, 
1769, Campbell took his gun, and went out with 
another officer, with a view to detect ſmugglers. 
Mr. Campbell took with him a licence for ſhooting, 
Which had been given him by Dr. Hunter ; though 
they had no particular deſign of killing any game, 
but intended to ſhoot a woodcock if they ſhould ſee 
one. | #0 
| They croſſed a ſmall! part of lord Eglington's 
eſtate, in order to reach the ſea-ſhore, where the 
intended to walk. When they arrived at this ſpot 
It was near noon, and lord Eglington came up in 


his coach, attended by Mr. Wilſon, a carpenter, 


who was working for him, and followed by four 
ſervants on horſeback. On approaching the coaſt 
his lordſhip met Bartleymore, who told him that 


there were ſome poachers at a diſtance. Mr. Wil- 


ſon would have endeavoured to draw off his lord- 
ſhip's notice from ſuch a buſineſs; but Bartleymore 
ſaying that Campbell was 5 the poachers, lord 
Eglington quitted his coach, and, mounting a led 
horſe, rode to the ſpot, where he ſaw Campbell 
and the other officer, whoſe name was Brown. His 
lordſhip ſaid, Mr. Campbell, I did not expect to 
have found you ſo ſoon again on my grounds, 
after your promiſe when you ſhot the hare.” He 


then demanded Campbell's gun, which the latter 


declared he would not part with, 


t Lord Eglington now rode towards him; while 


Campbell retreated, with his gun preſented, de- 
| firing him to keep at a diſtance. Still, however, 
his lordſhip advanced ſmiling, and ſaid, © Are you 
% going to ſhoot me?” Campbell replied, * I will, 
« if you do not keep off.” Hereupon lord Eg- 
Ungton ealled to his ſervants to bring him a gun, 
which one of them took from the coach, and deli- 
vered to another to carry to their maſter, 8 
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In the interim lord Eglington, leading his horſe, 
approached Mr. Campbell, whoſe gun he demanded, 
but the latter would not deliver it. The peer then 
quitted his horſe's bridle, and continued advancing, 
while Campbell ſtill rerired, though in an irregular 
direction, and pointed his gun towards his pur- 
ſuer. a 

At length Lord Eglington came ſo near him that 
Campbell ſaid, I beg your pardon, my lord, but 
* I will not deliver my gun to any man living; 
* therefore keep off, or I will certainly ſhoot 
you.“ At this inſtant Bartleymore advancing, 
begged Campbell to deliver his gun to Lord Egling- 
ton; but the latter anſwered he would not, for 
* he had a right to carry a gun.” 

His lordſhip did not diſpute his general right, 
but ſaid that he could not have any to carry it on 
his eſtate, without his permiſſion. Campbell a- 
gain begged pardon, and ſtill continued retreating, 
but with his gun in his hand, and preparing to fire 
in his own defence. While he was thus walking 
backwards his heel ſtruck againſt a ſtone, and he 
Fell when he was at about the diſtance of three yards 
From the purſuer. Lord Eglington, obſerving him fall 
on his back, ſtepped forward, as if he would have 
paſſed by Campbell's feet, which the latter obſerv- 
ing, reared himſelf on his elbow, and lodged the 
contents of his piece in the left fide of his lordſhip's 
body. : 

Ay this critical juncture the ſervant abovemention- 
ed brought the gun from the coach, and Campbell 
would have wreſted it from his hands, but that 
Bartleymore came up juſt at the very moment: 
and at this moment Lord Eglingron, putting his 
hand to his wound, faid “ I am killed.” 

A conteſt now enſued, during which Bartleymore 
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repeatedly ſtruck Campbell; which being obſerved 
by Lord Eglington, he called out ** Do not uſe 
* him ill.“ Campbell being ſecured, was conduct- 
ed to the wounded man, then lying on the ground, 

who ſaid Mr. Campbell, I would not have ſhot 
„ you;” but Campbell made no anſwer. 

Lord Eglington's ſeat was about three miles from 
the place where this fatal accident happened; and 
his ſervants put him into the carriage to convey 
him home. In the mean time Campbell's hands 
were tied behind him; and he was conducted to 
the town of Saltcotes, the place of his former ſta- 
tion as an exciſeman. 

The perſons who conducted him aſked him ſeve- 
ral queſtions; the anſwers to which were after- 
wards, very ungenerouſly as we conceive, adduced 
on his trial, as collateral evidence of his guilt. 
Among other things he acknowledged that he 


would rather part with his life than his gun; and 


that ſooner than have it taken from him, he would 
ſhoot any peer of the realm. 
Lord Eglington dying after languiſhing ten hours, 


Mr. Campbell was, on the following day, commit- 


ted to the priſon of Air, and the next month re- 


moved to Edinburgh, in preparation for his trial 


before the high court of juſticiary; previous to 
which his caſe was diſcuſſed by council, and the 
following arguments were adduced in his favour. 
It was 14, in the firſt place, 


* That the gun went off by accident, and there- 
« fore it could be no more than catual homi- 
„ cede.” 

« Secondly, That ſuppoſing it had been fred 


« with an intention to kill, yet the act was 
2 altogether juſtifiable, becauſe of the vio- 


« lent 


— 
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*« lent provocation he had received ; and he 
i« was doing no more than defending his life 
« and property.“ 

Thirdly, It could not be murder, becauſe it 
could not be ſuppoſed that Mr. Campbell 
„% had any malice againſt his lordſhip, and 
«« the action itſelf was too ſudden to admit of 
« deliberation. 


'The council for the proſecution urged in an- 
ſwer, in the firſt place, 


6c 
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That it was certain malice was implied, in 
« conſequence of Campbell's preſenting the 
gun to his lordſhip, and telling him that; 
„ unleſs he kept off, he would ſhoot him.“ 
Secondly, That there was no provocation 
„given by the earl beſides words, and 
« words ſhall not be conſtrued a provoca- 
„ tion in law.“ 

Thirdly, The carl had a right to ſeize his 
gun, in virtue of ſeveral acts of parlia- 
„ ment, which are the eſtabliſned laws of 
«.-the land, to which every ſubject is obli- 
« ped to be obedient.“ 


After repeated debates between the lawyers of 
Scotland, a day was at length appointed for. the 
trial, which commenced on the 27th of February, 
1770, before the high court of juſticiary ; and 
the jury having found Mr. Campbell guilty, he 
was ſentenced to die. 

The Lord Juſtice Clerk, before he pronounced 
the ſolemn ſentence, addreſſed himſelf to the con- 


vict, 


adviſing him to make the moſt devout pre- 


paration for death, as all hopes of pardon would 


be precludge, from the nature of his offence. 


Throu den 


. 8 | 
Through the whole courſe of the trial, the priſo- 
ner's behaviour was remarkable for calmneſs and 
ſerenity ; and when it was ended he bowed to the 


court with the utmoſt compoſure, but ſaid not a ſin- 
gle word in extenuation of his crime. 


On his return to the priſon, he was viſited by ſe- 


veral of his friends, among whom he behaved with 
apparently decent chearfulneſs. Their ſubjects of 
converſation were of a ſerious kind, principally 
reſpecting the immortality of the ſoul, and a fu- 
ture ſtate of exiſtence. | 
After they had drank ſeveral bottles of wine, his 
friends left him, and he retired to his apartment, 
begging the favour of a vifit from them on the fol- 
lowing day: but in the morning he was found 
dead, hanging to the end of a form which he had ſet 
upright, and faſtened a filk handkerchief round 
his neck. Prom circumſtances it was ſuppoſed that 


he had committed this act of ſuicide ſoon after his 
friends left him. | 


This unfortunate man hanged himſelf at Edin- 


burgh on the 28th of February, 1770. 


We have not, perhaps, in the whole of this 
work, a more melancholy narrative than that be- 


fore us: we have had former occaſions to ſpeak of 


the unreaſonableneſs and ſeyerity of the game- laws; 
and we have remarked on the tyranny of their na- 
ture. . . | 

In the preſent inſtance it is evident that Lord Eg- 
lington's pride, and unwarrantable aſſumption, coſt 
him his life, and eventually terminated in the death 
of another. Nothing, ſurely, ever diſgraced a 
nation more than this unhappy country has been 


diſgraced by the enacting of the game-laws. Ani- 


mals that are wild by nature are, and muſt be, e- 
qually the property of every man who can poſſeſs 
: Vor. IV, N dd himſelf 
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himſelf of them; and, if any diſtinction were to be 
made, it ought, ſurely, to be in favour of the poor, 
who, having ſmall ability to purchaſe what is ſold 
in the markets, ought not to be denied the caſual 


chance of the field. 


Ir is ſaid that a poor man, who gets a habit of 
poaching, is ſeldom induſtrious in any other way. 
There may be ſome truth in this obſervation. But 
who made poachers ? Certainly thoſe who enacted 
the laws againſt poaching. If a poor man had full li- 
berty to kill a hare or a bird wherever he ſaw it, he 
would not ſkulk about at night, to rob the fields 
of the man whom he deems a tyrant for the very 
act that he thinks neceſſitates him to commit that 
robbery. 

The preſent caſe, however, is out of the queſtion. 
Mr. Campbell was qualified to carry a gun: at 
the time he was interrupted, he was in the regular 
diſcharge of his duty, and Lord Eglington could 
have no honeſt right to interrupt him. Pity is it 
that the affair ended in ſo fatal a manner as it did; 
a manner equally fatal to both parties; ſince, while 
two lives were unhappily loſt, the relations of ei- 
ther party muſt have been rendered wretched. _ 
All thoſe who read this ſtory may not, perhaps, 
coincide with us in all our ſentiments ; but every 
one muſt join to lament, that ſo much preſumption 
on one fide, and ſuch a determined reſolution on 
the other, ſhould end in murder and ſuicide ! 

Let a proper inference be drawn from this me- 


lancholy caſe. ' Let pride be reſtrained ; and let hu- 
99 5 and eee denevolence allume 1 its 3 
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A Narrative of the unexampled Caſes of WILLIAM 
Sp1660T, WILLIAM Morris, David Morcanx, 
WALTER Evans, CHARLES MoRGAN, and Da- 
viD LLEWELLIN, who were executed for the | 
Murder of William Powell, Eſquire, 


TR. Powell was a man of fortune; reſident at 
Glenareth in Caermarthenſhire, where 'his 
anceſtors had, for ſome hundred years, poſſeſſed a | 
family eſtate; which at length deſcended to him of 
| courſe. He was wedded to a yourig Lady of a 
handſome fortune, and two children were the iſſue | | 
of the marriage : but Mr. Powell did not preſerve 
ſo {tri& a fidelity to the marriage-bed as became his 
character, indulging himſelf in too free an inter- 
courſe with other women. 

It happened that, while his wife was pregnant, he 
made an illicit connexion with two of his ſervant- | 
maids, otie of whom proving with child, he kept | 
her at his own houſe to lay- in; and it is ſaid that | 
he afterwards treated her with ſo much cruelty as 
to occaſion her death : but this circumſtance never 
having been proved; it is only mentioned as the 
current report of the neighbourhood ; and we would 
lay no ſtreſs on reports which may partly have their | 
foundation in malice: 3 

Be this as it may, Mrs. Powell was ſo much diſ- 
guſted by the irregular proceedings of her huſband, 
and the contemptuous manner in which he treated 
en that ſhe quitted his houſe, and went to reſide 

ich her relations. Still feeling, however, all the | 
kg he of # mother for her children, and unwil- 
ling that thiey ſhould remain with a father who had { 
given repeated proofs of his indifference to thoſe ; 
who ought to have been moſt dear to him, ſhe diſ- 1 
D d d 2 cloſed | 
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cloſed her ſentiments to a young gentleman, named 
Williams, begging that he would put her in the, 
moſt proper mode of getting her children out of 
the hands of their father. 


A degree of vanity now inſpired Williams with 
the idea that Mrs. Powell was enamoured of him: 


he therefore made no ſcruple to promiſe all the 
aſſiſtance in his power to complete the favourite 
wiſh of her heart; and he had addreſs enough to 
get the children from the father, and convey them | 
to the mother. 

Soon after the children were brought home, Mrs. 
Powell began to conceive, that it would be impoſh- 
ble for her to detain them, if her huſband ſhould 
inſiſt on their being delivered up: wherefore ſhe 

ſent them to a boarding- ſchool in the neighbour- 
hood of London, in purſuance of Mr. Williams's 
ad vice. 

The father, however, obtained information of the 
place to which the children were ſent; and being 
conſcious that the expenceof theirboard and education 
might be demanded ot him, he determined that they 
ſhould not remain in their preſent fituation: where- 
fore, repairing to the boarding-fchool, he claimed 
that the children ſhould be delivered to him; but 
the maſter of the ſchool, ſaying that they had been 
placed there by Mr. Williams, retuſed to deliver 
them till he had ſeen that gentleman. 

Hereupon Mr. Powell made application to the 
court of King's-bench for a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
which having been granted, it was ſerved on the 
maſter of the boarding-ſchool, who no longer heſi- 
tated to deliver the children, who were taken 
home by the father. The court likewiſe granted 
a rule againſt Williams, “to ſhew cauſe why he 
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«© had taken the children away without the autho- 
„ rity of the father.“ 

Williams paid no attention to this buſineſs, not 
even employing a council on the occaſion; ſo that 
after a year had elapſed, the court directed that 
the rule ſhould be made abſolute, and Williams 
ſerved with a writ of attachment for the contempt. 

This writ was directed to the High Sheriff of 
Caermarthenſhire, who ordered one of his officers 
to take Williams into cuſtody : but he ſecreted 
himſelf, and then formed the ſhocking reſolution 
of murdering Mr. Powell, in revenge for the ſteps 
he had taken reſpecting the children. He ab- 
ſconded for a while, and the idea that he was obli- 
ged to do fo ſerved to mortify his pride, and ſti- 
mulate his revenge ; and he engaged twelve poor 
men, to whom he promiſed each a guinea, to aſſiſt 
him in the execution of his horrid purpoſe. 
The plan being ſettled, they met together on a 


Sunday evening, in the month of January, 1770, 


and having put on frocks, and blacked their faces, 
they went to the houſe of Mr. Powell at Glenareth. 
All the parties remained ar the door to kee 


guard, except Williams, Spiggot, and David Mor- 


gan. Theſe knocked at the door, and a fervant 
opening it, they ruſhed in, to perpetrate their more 
than diabolical plan. | 

Some friends had been ſpending the evening 
with Mr. Powell, who had parted from them ar 
the door but a few minutes before the arrival of 
the murderers; but when they came he was fitting 
in his parlour, into which they made a forcible en- 
try, and, attacking him on the ſudden, cut his note 
from his face, almoſt cut off one of his hands, and 
then ſtabbed him in the belly in nine places, fo that 


his 


1 
his bowels hung out of his body, and they left him 
expiring. 

The inhuman murder being thus perpetrated, 
they quitted the houſe, and all the parties ſet off 
together towards the place of Williams's reſidence. 
As ſoon as day appeared, the report of the murder 
ſpread through the country ; and as a deep ſnow 
had fallen juſt before the perpetration of the deed, 
it afforded a providential means of diſcovering the 
murderers ; for ſeveral people obſerved that the 
tracks of the feet of men were viſible in the ſnow. 

The advice of two magiſtrates being taken on the 
occaſion, they procured a number of conſtables; 
and with them traced the footſteps to the houſe of 
Charles Morgan, which was at the diſtance of five 

miles; but they could not diſcern the track any 
farther, which gave riſe to a ſuſpicion that he 
had been concerned in the murder. 

Hereupon the magiſtrates ordered that Morgan 
ſhould be apprehended; apd they immediately in- 
terrogated him very ſtrictly reſpecting the ſhocking 
tranſaction. For ſome time nothing could be learnt 
from him, for he ſteadily denied having any know- 
ledge of the affair. At length one of his ſhoes 
was taken off, and a conſtable meaſuring with it 
the marks of one of the feet in the ſnow, it was 
found that the ſhoe not only fitted the ſize of the 
impreſſion, but that the number of nails in the 
ſhoe were equal to the marks of nails in the ſnow. 
This giving rife to a very ftrong conjecture that 
he was concerned in the murder, it was hinted to 
him, that he muſt have been one of the parties; 
when, unable longer to deny the fact, he confeſſed 
it, and likewiſe informed the wagiſtrates what road 
his aſſociates had tak eu. 

Charles Morgan being committed to priſon, all 
the other parties ler out m purſuir of the abſconded 

murderers, 
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murderers, five more of whom were apprehended 
on the ſame day, and committed to the gaol of 
Caermarthen : and on the following day two more 
of them were taken, and lodged in the county- 

priſon for Brecknockfhire. 5 
In the mean time Williams, the great inſtigator 
and promoter of all the miſchief, made his eſcape 
to Milford Haven, whence he embarked on board 


a veſſel bound to Ireland, and thence it was re- 


ported that he got over to France; nor have we 
learnt that he has been heard of ſince. 

For the better underſtanding of this particular 
caſe, it will now be neceſſary to copy, almoſt ver- 
batim, a part of the narrative from which this 
account is extracted.“ In the reign of Henry the 
« Eighth the Welch had ſuch an averſion to the 
Engliſh government, that, when juries were im- 
pannelled to try criminals, they generally ac- 
quitted them, not becauſe they imagined them 
innocent, but becauſe the judges who tried them 
« were Engliſhmen. In order therefore to pro- 
cc mote the ends of public juſtice, and bring cri- 
* minals to condign puniſhment, an act paſſed both 
“ houſes of parliament, empowering the court of 


cc King's-bench ro remove by writ of Habeas Cor- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


«c 
cc 
«© to be tried.” 

In the inſtance before us, with a view to 
bring the murderers of Mr. Powell to juſtice, 


two writs of Habeas Corpus were iſſued by the 
Court of King's-bench, directed, the one to the 


ſheriff of Brecknockſhire, the iber to the ſhe- 


riff of Caermarthenſhire, requiring them to com- 
mit the priſoners to the cuſtody of the ſheriff of 


Hereford- 


pus every priſoner in the different gaols of 
Wales, and. bring them to the next Engliſh county 
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Herefordſhire, to be by him kept in ſafe cuſtody 
till they ſhould be delivered in due courſe of law. 

The late Sir Joſeph Yates preſided at the enſu— 
ing aſſizes for the county of Hereford, when the 
priſoners, whoſe names are given at the head of 
this narrative, were put on their trials; and the 
fulleſt proofs ariſing of their guilt, they were capi- 
tally convicted; but ſentence of death was not 
paſſed upon them till the arguments of council had 
been heard in their defence. 

Serjeant Jephſon ,having been engaged to plead 
in behalf of the priſoners, inſiſted that judgment 
could not be given on the verdict, for which he 
urged the reaſons that wil! hereafter appear, Mr. 
Juttice Yates, anxious to diſcharge his duty in ſo 
Important an affair, begged the attendance of Mr. 
Baron Perrot, who was then trying cauſes at the 
Niſi Prius bar. 

Both the Judges being preſent, ſerjeant Jephſon 
made uſe of the following arguments; “ That this 
„ proſecution is founded on the ſtature of the 26th 
of Henry VIII, which enables the judges of gaol 
delivery to cauſe perſons committing offences in 
Welch counties to be indicted in the next lin- 
* pliſh county: that the firſt objection which oc- 
* curs is, that it does not appear in the body of 
the indictment, that Herefordſhire is the next 

adjoining county to Caermarthenſhire : — that 
© as, at common law, the Judges in Herefordſhire 
„would have had no juriſdiction in this caſe, it is 
an extraordinary juriſdiction ;, and, to entitle the 
judges to proceed, every circumſtance muſt 
appear upon the face of the record, neceſſary to . 
give that juriſdiction that the court could 
not Judiclally take notice of Cacrmarthenſhire, 
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6 it not being contiguous to Herefordſhire: and 
& that the want of this allegation in the body of 
the indictment 1s a fatal defect. 
The ſecond plea of the council was, “ that the 
6e ſtatute of the 26th of Henry VIII. extends only 
66 to ſuch of the counties of Wales as were the 
6 Lords-marches; that the preamble of the act 
* recites the ſeveral outrages that were committed 
in the marches; and that the powers in the act 
„ were given with a deſign of remedying thoſe 
« evils; that Caermarthenfhire was not one of the 
“% Lords-marches, and conſequently not included in 
c jn that act.“ The council owned that he had 
ſeen the caſes of Thomas Athoe, the elder, and 
Thomas Arhoe, the younger, and confeſſed thar 
an objection fimilar to his laſt had been over- ruled, 
in reſpect to thoſe unhappy men.“ 

After a full conſideration of the matter, the opi- 
nion of the court was, that both of the objections 
were ill- founded; and Iich regard to the firſt, in 
particular, it was ſaid, that, the act empowers 
„the jury to find the bill in the next engliſh 
% county. The contiguity of the county is no 
part of the charge; it is only a circumſtance, 
« which gives the juriſdiction; and tho' not ſtated 
„ in the body of the indictment, yet it is ſet forth 
* upon the record, when it comes to be made up, 
“ and will there ſufficiently appear.” 

This was the opinion of the court, and the above- 
recited are even the very words of the Judge. No 
further weight being now allowed to the pleadings 
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* The Athoes, fathey and ſon, were tried, i and 
executed for murder. A full account of chem will be found | in 
| the firſt volume of this work, page. 3414. 
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of the council, Sir Joſeph Yates proceeded to paſs 
ſentence of death on the convicts; but, as ſome of 
them did not underſtand the Engliſh language, he 
addreſſed himſelf more particularly to William 
Spiggot; and we inſert this addreſs at large, as it 
affords an inſtance of great feeling in the preſiding 
magiſtrate, and gives a full proof of his humanity. 
Beſides, it may be uſeful to peruſe and conſider 
the opinion of a Judge on a ſubject ſo important 
and affecting. When Judges addreſs priſoners in 
ſuch awful circumſtances, they. muſt do it with 
reluctance. It is a part, but a very painful part, 
of their duty, and it ought therefore to have 
weight with the reader. The following is the ad- 
dreis made on this ſolemn occaſion: 

„ William Spiggot, you have been tried, and, 
upon evidence that leaves not the ſmalleſt doubt, 
haye now been found guilty of the moſt wicked, 
the moſt ſavage, the moſt horrid murder that ever 
ſtained the hand of man—a cool, deliberate, con- 
certe! afſaſfination |—wirhout a quarrel to pro- 
voke, «ithout a paſſion to incite, without a motive 
to mp you, bur the blackeſt that ever diſgraced 
buman nature —a willingneſs to earn the wages of 
iniquity, the exccrable wages of an hireliog aſſaſ- 
ſin. And how hardened, how determined, the 
preparations you made for that bloody work day 
after day projecting the deſign, till at Jaſt, de- 
liberately putting on the ruflian's frock, and black- 
ened face, you daringly entered the doors of the 
deceafed ; a.d in his own houſe murdered him, 
moit inhumanly murdered him, with every circum- 
{tance of ſavage barbarity ! yet he had never done 
the leaſt wrong to you, not the ſmalleſt provocation 
or offence, 
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That unfortunate man is now in his grave, and 
in two days you will be as cold and lifeleſs as he. 
But how different your departure! By your bloody 
hand he was wickedly murdered. You for that 


murder will juſtly die. It is now my duty to pro- 
nounce that dreadful ſentence; an office which to 
me is ever painful. I feel for the melancholy con- 
dition you are in, who are ſo ſoon to die by the 


hands of juſtice; but how little did you feel for the 
poor man you murdered ! 

- © Friday next, the day after to-morrow, will in 
this world be your laſt : but think of the more 


dreadful day to come, when you will appear be- 


fore a far more awful tribunal, before the Great 
Judge of all mankind. Think how you will ſtand 
before him, covered over with the blood of your 
fellow-creature, whom you fo wickedly murdered, 
moſt daringly preſuming to deſtroy that life which 
the Almighty gave, which he alone had a right to 
take away, e 
* You have now but two days to live; and in that 
ſhort time have much work to do. I therefore woſt 
_ earneſtly intreat you to employ every moment that 
is left you in imploring God's mercy and forgive- 
neſs, that your ſoul may eſcape that dreadful pu- 
niſhment which laſts through all eternity. Ar this 
bar you muſt expect no mercy. 
The ſentence of the law will moſt certainly be 
executed upon you; and that ſentence is, © I hat 
you muſt be taken from hence to the place from 
„ whence you came, and from thence on Friday 
next to the place of execution: that you be there 
© hanged by the necks, till you are dead; and 
& that your bodies afterwards be delivered to the 
< ſurgeons, to be diſſected. And the Lord have 


* mercy on your ſouls!” 
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After ſentence being thus ſolemly pronounced, 
the convicts were re-conveyed to priſon ; and on the 
Friday following were taken to the place of exe- 
cution, where they ſuſfered the dreadful ſentence 
of the law; after they bad fervently petitioned for 
pardon to that throne of mercy whence alone it 
could be expected, | 
Theſe cruel murderers were executed at Heres 
ford on the zoth of March, 1770. 
The caſe of all the parties concerned in this in- 
humhkn tranſaction will well deſerve our moſt ſeri- 
ous conſideration. What ſhall we ſay to the mad- 
neſs of Williams, who could engage twelve men in 
the commiſſion of a murder? And what can we jay 
of that deplorable poverty, and that ſhocking de- 
pravity of mind, that could induce theſe men to be 
concerned in ſo dreadful a buſineſs, on the promiſe 
of ſo trifling a gratification as a guinea ? which gra- 
tification we Icarn that they never received ; for 
Williams abſconding, they obtained only ſome 
bread and cheeſe, and ſtrong beer enough to ele- 
vate their ſpirits to a proper pitch for the com- 
miſſion of murder. Surely the hearts of all the 
parties concerned muſt have been hardened beyond 
deſcription. | 
It is true that Williams eſcaped the immediate 
juſtice of the violated laws of God and his country ; 
but no one will ſay that he eſcaped, or that he coutd 
eſcape, the tormenting pangs of his own conſcience, 
that ſevere monitor, that will never let the guilty 
be at reſt. | 
Perhaps it would have been happier for him, 
if he had been taken into cuſtody, and convicted 
with his aſſociates. As it was, he mult have borne 
about h'm the perpetual pangs of a wounded ſpirit; 
and, in h- emphatical language of ſcripture, * A 
* wounded ſpirit who can bear?“ It is not un- 
5 reatonable 
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reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that, by the wiſe decree of 
Providence, this murderer was more effectually 
- puniſhed, by living to feel the tortures of con- 
icience, than he could have been by the moſt ig- 
nominious death. l N 

In Italy it is too common for people of rank 
and fortune to hire bravoes to aſſaſſinate thoſe 
againſt whom they have conceived an unreaſonable 
hatred ; and it has frequently happened that the 
immediate murderers, as well as their employers, 

have eſcaped detection; but in this happier coun- 
try, governed by laws, in the enacting of which 
the people themſelves have a ſhare, theſe horrid 
violations of humanity are ſcarce ever heard of; and 
we ought to be thankful to Providence, that they 
are not. e | 

In this ſtory, however, the moſt remarkable 
circumſtance is, the track of the villains in the 
ſnow. Hence we may learn, that thoſe, who are 
weak and wicked enough to think of eluding the 
_ all-ſeeing eye of God, will find themſelves miſ- 
taken; and that utter confuſion, and immediate 
diſtreſs, muſt be the conſequence of premeditated 
villainy. | | N 


Who ſeeks the eye of God to ſhun 
Will ſurely to his ruin run; 
But who the will divine obeys! _ 
May hope for pardon when he prays : 
On earth he may expect a quiet mind, 
And in the realms of bliſs eternal bliſs to find! 
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